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THE  WATCHERS   OF 
THE   PLAINS 


CHAPTER  I 


A  LETTER 


A  SOLITARY  hut,  dismal,  rectangular,  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  White  River.  Decay  has  lone  been 
at  work  upon  it,  yet  it  is  stiU  weather-proof.  It  was 
built  long  before  planks  were  used  in  the  Bad  Lands 
of  Dakota.  It  was  built  by  hands  that  aimed  only  at 
rtrengtl.  and  durability,  caring  nothing  for  appearances. 
Thus  jt  has  survived  where  a  lighter  construction  must 
long  since  have  b'^en  demolished. 

And  it  still  anords  habitation  for  man.  The  windows 
have  no  glass;  the  door  is  a  crazy  affair;  there  is  an 
unevenness  in  the  setting  of  the  lateral  logs  which 
CMnposc  its  walls ;  the  reed  thatching  has  been  patched 
where  the  weather  has  rotted  it;  and  here  and  then- 
small  spreads  of  tarpaulin  lend  their  aid  in  keeping  out 
the  snows  of  winter  and  the  storms  of  summer.  It 
occupies  ito  place,  a  queer,  squat  sentry,  standing  mid- 
way  between  the  cattle  foid  and  the  newer  log  waggon- 
bridge  lower  down  the  river  towards  its  mouth,  where 
it  joins  the  giant  Missouri  sopie  two  hundred  miles 
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distant  It  backs  into  the  bush  fringing  the  wood* 
lined  river  bank,  and  Is  dangerously  sheltered  from 
the  two  great  Indian  Reservations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Dangerously,  because  it  is  at  all  times 
dangerous  to  live  adjacent  to  woods  when  so  near  such 
a  restless  race  as  the  Indians  on  the  Rosebud  and 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reserves.  Still,  it  has  stood  there  so 
long,  and  yet  bears  no  sign  of  hostile  action  directed 
against  it  by  the  warlike  Sioux,  that  it  seems  safe  to 
reckon  it  will  continue  to  stand  there  in  peace  until 
decay  finishes  it  off.    And  the  fact  is  significant 

Those  who  lived  in  that  hut  must  have  had  reason 
to  know  that  they  dwelt  there  in  safety. 

The  present  tenant  of  the  hut  is  a  white  man.  He  is 
seated  on  the  tread  of  his  crazy  doorway,  holding  an  open 
letter  in  one  hand,  while  he  stares  in  an  unpleasantly 
reflective  manner  out  across  the  prairie  in  front  of  him. 

And  the  letter,  which  is  slowly  crumpling  under  the 
clutch  of  his  nervous  fingers,  is  worthy  of  attention,  for 
it  is  written  on  crested  paper  which  is  blue.  And  the 
ink  b  blue,  too,  and  might  reasonably  indicate  the  tone 
of  the  blood  of  the  sender,  though  hardly  of  the 
recipient 

Still  appearances  are  deceptive  on  the  prairie  with 
r^fard  to  human  beings,  even  more  so  perhaps  than 
elsewhere.  This  man  has  a  something  about  him  which 
speaks  of  a  different  life— a  life  where  people  live  in 
greater  ease  and  more  refined  surroundings.  But  even 
so,  his  face  is  very  mean  and  narrow,  an  appearance  in 
nowise  improved  by  its  weather-stained,  unwashed 
condition. 

Nevtl  Steyne— for  that  is  the  man's  name — uas  read 
the  letter,  and  now  he  is  thinking  about  it  And  as  he 
thinks,  and  mentally  digests  that  which  a  right-minded 
man  would  accept  as  its  overwhelmingly  kindly  tone, 
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Ui  anger  rises  slowly  at  firsti  but  ever  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  culminates  in  a  bitter,  muttered  exclamation. 

"  The  crawler  I "  he  said  under  his  breath. 

Suddenly  he  looked  down  at  the  paper,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  straighten  it  out  And  his  pale  blue  eyes 
were  glittering  as  he  read  the  letter  again  from  begin- 
ning to  end  The  very  crest  at  the  top  was  an  aggrava- 
tion to  him.  And  he  conjured  meaning  between  the 
lines  as  he  went,  where  meaning  only  lay  in  what  was 
written. 

The  heading  bore  a  date  at  New  York.  It  had 
been  written  on  the  2nd  of  June— ten  days  earlier.  And 
it  was  a  letter  that  should  have  put  joy  into  his  heart, 
rather  than  have  raised  his  anger  and  hatted. 

"My  DEAR  Brother  (it  ran)— 

"It  is  possible  that  a  letter  from  me  may 
not  be  as  welcome  as  I  try  to  hope.  I  can  only  trust 
that  your  resentment  against  me  has  abated  in  these 
long  twelve  years  since  you  cut  yourself  out  of  my  life. 
I  know  you  blamed  me  for  what  happened  at  our 
father's  death.  You  said  nothing,  would  not  see  me, 
or  the  whole  thing  could  have  been  adjusted  then.  You 
went  ofir  believing  what  was  not  true.  Whether  father 
treated  you  justly  or  unjustly  you  are  the  best  judge. 
From  my  point  of  view  it  was  the  latter.  It  was  always 
a  mysteiy  to  me  that  he  cut  you  out  of  his  will  I  was 
as  disappointed  as  you,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
for  twelve  years,  I  have  been  seeking  you,  to  restore  to 
you  your  share  of  the  property.  Nevil,  my  dear  boy, 
you  cannot  imagine  what  joy  it  is  to  me  that  at  last  I 
am  able  to  write  this,  that  at  last  I  shall  be  able  to  say 
it  to  you.  We  both  know  what  a  martinet  father  was, 
and  what  a  disappointment  it  was  to  him  when  you 
reiiued  to  adopt  the  army  and  join  me  in  following  in 
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the  old  boy's  footsteps,  but,  unless  there  was  something 
else  between  you,  that  was  insufficient  reason  for  the 
injustice  of  his  will. 

"  Well.  aU  that  is  past  now.  What  I  have  set  aside 
as  your  share  is  untouched,  and  has  been  accumulating 
all  these  years.  It  is  waiting  for  you.  If  you  refuse  it, 
I  shall  never  touch  it  In  that  case  it  remains  tied  up 
for  my  Uttie  daughter,  at  such  time  as  she  shall  marry. 
But  of  course  I  have  only  done  this  as  an  emergency. 
You  will  not,  I  know,  refuse  it 

"  Thank  God,  I  have  found  you  ai  last,  dear  old  boy  I 
Now,  listen  I  I  have  set  my  plans  with  great  care,  and 
hope  you  will  appreciate  them.  I  do  not  want  to 
subject  yon  to  any  curiosity  among  our  friends— you 
know  how  inquisitive  people  are— so  I  have  come  out 
here  ostensibly  on  a  big  game  shoot  in  the  Rockies. 
Alice,  my  wife— you  remember  Alice  Travers— and 
little  Marjorie,  our  daughter,  are  wit^  me.  They  know 
nothing  of  my  secret  We  shall  break  our  journey  at 
Sioux  City,  and  then  come  across  to  you  by  road.  And, 
lo  I  when  we  arrive  my  little  surprise  for  them— Marjorie 
finds  an  uncle,  Alice  a  brother. 

"In  conclusion,  I  hope  to  be  with  you  on  the  i6th 
at  latest;  we  shall  come  by  way  of  the  south  bank  of 
the  Missouri  River,  then  across  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve, 
and  so  on  to  Beacon  Crossing.  I  hope  to  find  you  as' 
young  in  spirit  as  ever.  I  have  many  grey  hairs,  but 
no  matter,  so  long  as  I  find  you  well  I  shall  be  mote 
than  satisfied.    Au  revoir. 

"Your  affectionate 

"  Landor." 

"  A%  revoir"  muttered  the  man,  as  he  viciously  tore 
the  letter  into  the  minutest  fragments,  and  ground  them 
Into  the  hard  earth  with  a  ruthless  heeL    "Au  revoir," 
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he  nid  again,  and  loader.  Then  he  hughed.  "But 
we  haven't  met  yet  Why  ihould  I  take  a  shaie  when 
you  and  your  wife^  and  your  brat,  are  the  only  people 
who  stand  between  me  and  the  lot  ? " 

And  after  that  he  relapsed  into  silence^  and  his 
thoughts  flew  on  apace.  The  unwashed  face  grew 
meaner  and  more  brooding,  the  fair  brows  drew  closer 
over  the  large  blue  eyes,  the  jaws  were  shut  as  tight  as 
they  well  could,  for  he  was  painfully  overshot,  and  his 
chin  was  almost  hidden,  so  far  receding  was  it  under 
the  long,  drooping,  tobacco-stained  moustaJha 

That  letter,  it  would  seem,  required  no  depth  of 
thought,  unless  it  were  the  happy  thought  that  he 
possessed  such  a  brother.  It  seemed  to  be  a  moment 
for  nothing  but  happiness.  And  in  such  a  man  one 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  see  him  mount  the 
horse  tethered  a  few  yards  away  in  front  of  the  hut,  and 
ride  into  Beacon  Crossing,  where  he  could  tell  his 
associates  of  his  good  fortune,  and  celebrate  it  in  the 
usual  manner. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  happiness  in  the  face  that 
stared  so  steadily  out  at  the  hazy  skyline  in  the  direction 
of  the  Cheyenne  Reserve  away  to  the  north.  There  was 
a  hard  look,  such  as  is  only  to  be  seen  in  pale  blue  eyes. 
A  look  of  unyielding  hatred  and  obstinacy.  A  look 
which,  combined  with  the  evident  weakness  of  character 
displayed  in  his  features,  suggested  rather  the  subtle 
treachery  of  a  coward  than  the  fierce  resentment  of  a 
biaveman. 

And  never  was  a  character  more  fully  laid  bare  than 
was  his  at  that  moment  He  was  conscious  of  his 
isolation.  There  was  no  one  to  see.  He  hated  his 
brother  as  a  weak  nature  hates  a  strong.  He  hated  him 
because  years  ago  he,  Nevil,  had  refused  to  go  into  the 
army  for  the  reason  of  an  obstinate  cowardice,  while  his 
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younger  brotber  i^y  embraced  the  pioAttioo  of  whidt 
their  ftdier,  the  ttem  old  geaenU,  had  been  Rich  u 
honoured  member.  And  ao  be  had  eKhewedhb  mother 
conntiy,  leaving  England,  when  he  had  been  dis- 
inherited, for  the  wOdi-meai  of  South  Dakota,  and  had 
become  one  of  thoM  stormy  petrel*  which,  in  thoae 
days,  were  ever  to  be  found  hovering  about  the  territory 
let  apart  for  the  restlew  Indiana.  Yea,  and  widi  his 
destruction  of  that  kindly,  simple  letter  his  lesolve  had 
been  taken.  He  would  have  nothfaig  at  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  had  ousted  him. 

It  was  not  thoughts  of  his  resolve  that  gave  his  lace 
its  look  of  treacherous  cunning  now,  but  something  else. 
Something  which  kept  him  sitting  on  his  doontep 
thinking,  thinking,  until  the  sun  had  set  and  the  twfli^t 
darkened  into  night  Something  which,  during  that  time, 
brou^t  cruel  smiles  to  his  lips,  and  made  him  glance 
round  on  either  side  at  the  bush  that  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  Sioux  camping  ground. 

Something  which  at  last  nude  him  rise  from  his 
hard  seat  and  fetch  out  his  saddle  from  within  the  hut 
Then  he  brought  his  horse  in  from  its  tethering  ground, 
and  saddled  it,  and  rode  off  down  to  the  ford,  and  on 
to  the  tepee  of  old  Big  Wolf,  the  great  chief,  the 
master  mind  that  planned  and  carried  out  all  the  bloody 
atrocities  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  risings. 

" Au  revoir,  eh? "  this  tall  renegade  muttered,  as  lie 
dismounted  before  the  smoke -bq^rimed  dwelling. 
"  There's  only  we  two,  Landor;  and  yova  precious  wife 
and  child,  and  they  are— no,  we  luven't  met  yet"  And 
he  became  silent  as  he  raised  the  hide  door  of  the 
tepee,  and,  without  announcing  himself  stepped  withia 
liie  dark,  evil-smelling  interior  was  only  lit  by  the 
smouldering  embers  of  a  small  wood  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  circle.    Though  it  was  summer  these  red 
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heriton  of  the  laod  could  not  do  widioat  thdr  fire  at 
night  tfiBC^  aay  more  thw  tejr  could  do  without  their 
•Iduandforrayblaaketiw  NevUStcyiieglaiicednrifUjr 
over  the  dimly  outlined  facet  he  aaw  looming  in  the 
ahadowi.  The  acene  waa  a  fiunillar  one  to  him,  and 
each  ilMe  he  beheld  waa  familiar.  The  puffy,  broad  face 
of  the  great  chiei^  the  fierce,  aquiline  featurea  of  the 
atripling  who  waa  aitting  beside  him,  and  who  waa  Big 
WdTi  fifteen-year-old  ion,  and  the  duaky,  delicate, 
high-caate  featurea  of  the  old  man'a  lovely  dau^ter, 
Wanaha. 

He  saw  all  these  and  entered  in  sHence^  leaving  hia 
wdl-tralned  horse  to  its  own  devices  outside.  He 
closed  up  the  doorway  behind  him,  and  squatted  upon 
his  haunchea  in  their  midst 

Big  Wolf  removed  the  long-stemmed,  red-day  pipe 
from  his  lips  and  held  it  out  to  the  new-comer.  And 
the  new-comer  took  it  while  the  other  said  "How." 
And  all  those  about  him  followed  suit  and  welcomed 
the  white  man  in  chorus  with  thia  customary  greeting. 

Then  a  conversation  started  which  Uuted  far  into 
the  n^ht  And  it  entailed  much  subtle  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  visitor,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
dusky  warriors  into  the  tepee^  who  also  smoked  the 
pipe  in  council,  with  many  deliberate  grunts  of  approval 
at  the  words  of  wisdom  the  white  adviser  spoke. 

And  all  this  was  the  result  of  that  crested  letter. 


CHAPTER  II 


ON  TBI  PLAINS 

Thirz  b  no  place  In  the  world  which  affordi  more 
cheerful  toUtnde  than  the  prairie;  One  may  be  miles 
and  miles  away  from  human  habiUtion  and  yet  there  is 
an  exhilaration  in  the  very  sunlight,  in  the  long  noddhig 
grasi^  in  the  dnsty  eddies  of  the  bieeze  which  is  never 
actually  still  on  the  plains.  It  is  the  suggestion  of 
freedom  in  a  great  boundless  space.  It  grips  the  heart, 
and  one  thanks  God  for  Ufe.  ThU  effect  is  not  only 
w:th  the  prairie  novice.  It  lasts  for  all  time  with  those 
wno  onct  sniff  the  scent  of  its  delicious  breath. 

Dakota  and  the  more  southern  Nebraska  are  not  the 
finest  examples  of  the  American  plains,  but  they  will 
da  What  is  better  they  will  make  one  ask  for  more, 
and  that  is  an  exceMent  sign. 

It  is  curious  to  gaze  out  over  this  wonderful  virgin 
grass-land  and  seek  for  signs  of  other  human  beings. 
Not  a  speck  in  view,  except  perchance  a  grazing  steer 
or  horse.  Not  a  movement  but  the  eddying  whirls  of 
dust,  and  the  nodding  of  the  bowing  grass  heads  as 
they  bend  to  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  lightest  of 
zephyrs.  And  yet  no  doubt  there  are  human  beings 
about ;  aye,  even  within  half  a  mile.  For  flat  as  those 
plains  may  seem  they  are  really  great  billows  rolling 
away  on  way  hand  into  the  dim  distance,  hiding  men 
and  cattle  and  houses  in  their  vast,  open  troughs. 
i 
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A  little  party  of  six  had  jut  appMrad  om  the  brow 
of  a  riling,  wbieh  was  the  last  great  wave  toppling 
monstrously  down  towards  that  great  expanse  of  the 
shallow  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  flows  the  Missouri. 
This  tiny  party,  so  meagre  and  insuflident-looking  as 
they  faced  the  sun-bound  plains  had  Jost  left  the 
river  route  to  strike  in  a  more  westerly  direction. 
And  as  they  topped  the  rise  a  great,  wholesome  love 
for  the  wide  world  about  them  welled  up  in  the  hrart  of 
the  woman  who  was  riding  in  Uie  waggon,  and  found  vent 
in  a  low,  thrilling  exdamatioa 

"Wonder.*.  II"  Then  louder  and  with  eyes  spatk- 
Ung:  "Beautiful I" 

A  child  of  about  eleven  summers,  with  fair  curling 
ringlets  flowing  loosely  beneath  a  wide,  flat  sun-hat, 
and  whose  wide-open  violet  eyes  stared  a  little  awe- 
fully  at  the  vast  world  which  greeted  them,  nestled 
closer  to  the  woman's  side  on  the  seat  of  the  Jolting 
waggon  without  comment,  but  with  a  sharp  little 
intake  of  breath.  She  had  no  words  to  add  to  her 
mother's. 

At  that  moment  one  of  three  men  riding  ahead 
detached  himself  from  the  others  and  dropped  back  to 
the  waggon,  to  speak  to  the  woman  and  child.  It  was 
easy  to  inderstMid  the  relationship  between  them  by 
the  affectionate  smile  that  greeted  him.  He  was  a  tall 
man  and  much  tanned  by  a  life  spent  largely  in  military 
camps  in  hot  countries.  He  had  the  well  set  up  figure 
of  a  fighting  soldier. 

"Well,  dearie,"  he  said  cheerfully  to  his  wife,  "how 
do  you  like  the  prairie?" 

The  woman  nodded. 

"I'm  so  glad  we  came  on  by  road,  Landor.  The 
hotel  people  were  quite  bothersome  about  the  restless- 
ness of  the  Indians.    I  suppose  that  is  a  tx^ey  they 
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thrust  before  all  strangen.    I  am  glad  you  did  not 
change  your  mind." 

The  man  understood  his  wife's  strong  character,  and 
her  reply  made  him  feel  as  though  his  responsibOities 
had  been  suddenly  increased.  He  looked  at  his  com- 
panitMis  riding  in  scout  fashion  in  front  They  were 
pointing  at  something  on  the  horizon,  and  he  followed 
the  direction  indicated. 

At  last  he  looked  round  and  encountered  the  gaze  of 
his  wife's  grey  eyes. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be,  Al,"  he  said  quietly.  "You 

see  the  Indians  arc  always  restless.    Besides,  if  I " 

"Yes." 

The  man  laughed  happily. 

"  No,  not  yet,  dear.  My  secret  must  remain  a  little 
longer.  You  are  a  wonder,  AL  You  have  known  that 
I  have  a  secret  for  nearly  two  months,  and  still  jrou 
refrain  from  questioning  me." 

Alice  shook  her  head,  and  stooped  to  re-ac''ust  their 
daughter's  hst  Her  action  hid  the  smile  at  her 
husband's  simplicity.  A  good  wife  learns  many  things 
without  questioning. 

■  You  see  I  know  I  shall  be  told  when  it  becomes 
expedient  How  would  you  like  to  make  hay  in  these 
lovely  open  fields,  Marjorie  ?  "  she  asked  the  violet-eyed 
child,  gazing  so  steadfastly  at  this  new  worid  about  her. 
But  Marjorie  shook  her  head.  She  was  a  little 
overpowered. 

"It's  so  big,  mamma,"  she  murmured,  doubtfully. 
At  that  moment  one  of  the  two  horsemen  ahead 
beckoned  to  the  man  a  little  peremptorily,  and  he  lode 
off.    Then  the  child  turned  to  her  mother. 

"  What  did  you  mean  about  the  Indians,  mamma  ?  " 

But  the  mother  didn't  answer;  she  was  watching  her 

husband,  who  had  just  joined  the  others,  and  she  saw 
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that  all  three  were  watching  something  that  looked  lUce 
smolce  on  the  north-western  horizon. 

"Don't  Indians  eat  people,  mamma?"  asked  the 
child  presently. 

And  her  mother  laughed  shortly,  and  answered, 
"  Na"  And  her  answer  came  a  little  sharper  than  she 
usually  spoke.  Suddenly  she  leant  forward  and  touched 
the  driver  on  the  shoulder.    He  turned  round  instantly. 

"What  is  that  smoke  on  the  horizon,  Jim?"  she 
asked. 

The  man  looked  into  her  steady  grey  eyes.  Then  he 
glanced  down  at  the  beautiful  child  at  her  side,  and,  in 
a  moment,  his  gaze  came  back  to  the  handsome  dark 
face  of  the  mother ;  but  instantly  he  turned  back  to  the 
horses. 

"Don't  know,"  he  threw  back  brusquely  over  his 
shoulder. 

And  the  woman  who  learned  so  much  without  asking 
ajot  of  questions  knew  that  he  lied. 

The  vehicle  creaked  on.  The  steady  jog  of  the 
horses  kept  the  neck-yoke  rattling  in  the  harness  with  a 
sound  that  was  almost  musical.  The  sun  was  very  hot, 
_  and  the  sweat  was  caked  in  white  streaks  all  over  the 
'  HaHl-working  animals'  flanks.  Mother  and  child  sat  on 
in  silence.  Those  two  pairs  of  lovely  eyes  were  looking 
out  ahead.  The  child  interested,  and  the  mother  think- 
ing hard  and  swiftly.  And  curiously  that  smoke  on  the 
horizon  had  set  her  thinking  of  her  husband  and  child, 
but  mostly  of  the  child.  The  driver  chirruped  at  his 
horses  as  be  had  done  from  the  start  He  munched  his 
tobacco,  and  seemed  quite  at  his  ease.  Only  every  now 
and  then  his  keen  eyes  lifted  to  the  smoke.  He  was  an 
old  prairie  hand. 

The  horsemen  on  ahead  had  halted  where  a  higher 
billow  of  grassland  than  usual  had  left  a  sharps  deep 
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hollow.    A  httcdred  yards  to  the  right  of  tht 
was  a  smaU  clump  of  undergrowth.    The  mtu  uaa  aw 
mounted.    When  the  waggon  came  up  the  husband 
stepped  to  its  sid& 

«  We  are  going  to  camp  here,  AHce,"  he  said  quietly. 
There  is  good  water  close  by.  We  can  spare  the  time ; 
we  have  come  along  well." 

Alice  glanced  at  the  faces  of  the  others  wh?lt  he  was 
speaking.  One  of  the  men  was  a  long-haiied  prairie 
scout,  his  keen  black  eyes  were  intent  upon  her  face. 
The  other  was  a  military  "batman,"  a  blue-«syed  York- 
shireman.  His  eyes  were  very  bright— unusually  bright 
The  teamster  was  placidly  looking  round  his  horses. 

Very  well, '  she  answered,  and  passed  little  Mariorie 
out  into  her  father's  arms.  Then  she  sprang  lightly  to 
the  ground.  »  -»     .r 

Then  the  teamster  drove  the  horses  away  into  the 
bush,  and  the  waggon  was  hidden  from  view.  The 
scout  and  the  batman  pitched  two  "A"  tents,  and 
the  motiier  noticed  that  they  were  so  placed  as  to  be 
uttolyhidden  in  the  thick  foliage.  The  howes  were  off. 
saddled,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  were  tethered  further 
atiu  from  the  road,  down  by  the  water. 

LitUe  Maijorie  went  off  with  the  men  who  were 
securmg  the  horses,  and  Alice  stood  watching  her 
husbands  movements.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  of 
that  strong,  dark  Celtic  type,  so  common  in  Ireland.  Her 
strong  supple  figure  was  displayed  to  perfection  in  a 
simple  tweed  suit  witii  a  jacket  of  tht  Norfolk  pattern, 
bhe  stood  for  some  moments  watching  witii  deep  con* 
templative  eyes.    Then  she  abruptiy  turned  away; 

"  I  will  gather  some  firewood,"  she  said  deUberately 
to  her  husband.  ' 

He  looked  up  from  his  work  and  their  eyes  met 
"  Don't  bother,"  he  said, "  we  wiU  use  the  oH  stove." 
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And  without  further  explanation  the  camp  was 
arranged.  There  was  no  bustle  or  excitement  Yet  each 
member  of  that  little  party,  with  the  exception  of  the 
child,  knew  that  the  camp  had  been  made  in  emergency 
— grave  emergency. 

A  hearty  meal  was  partaken  of.  Then  the  man  and 
the  scout  disappeared.  The  others  occupied  themselves 
around  the  camp.  The  a  .smoon  wore  on.  At  te^  the 
scout  and  his  companion  re-appeared.  The  wife  still 
asked  no  verbal  questions.  Her  eyes  told  2;er  all  she 
wished  to  know. 

During  the  evening  meal  little  Marjorie  made  a 
discovery. 

"Mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "you've  got  a  belt  on 
like  daddy's.  What  are  these?"  And  she  fingered  a 
revolver  holster,  of  which  her  mother's  belt  supported 
twa 

It  was  the  rough  long-haired  scout  who  saved  the 
woman  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

"  Guess  them's  playthings,"  he  said,  with  a  sombre 
laugh.  "  B't  don't  figger  thc/rc  fer  kiddies  to  monkey 
with." 

After  supper  the  man  and  the  scout  again  disap- 
peared. Three  hours  later  the  moon  was  hi^h  in  the 
star-lit  sky.  It  was  a  glorious  summer  moon,  and  tiie 
whole  country  was  bright  with  its  silvery  light 

Two  men  were  lying  upon  their  stomachs  conning 
the  north-western  skyline. 

The  scout  at  last  spoke  in  his  slow  drawling  way. 

"  Guess  it's  played  out.  Colonel,"  he  said.  "  We're 
up  agin  it." 

It  didn't  seem  clear  to  what  he  referred,  but  the 
other  understood  him. 

"Yes,  they're  working  this  way,"  he  replied.  "  See, 
something  has  been  fired  away  to  the  right  front  They 
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may  be  woricing  round  that  way  and  will  miss  us  here. 
What  are  our  chances  ?  " 

"Nix,"  responded  the  scout  decidedly.  "Them 
critturs  hev  got  to  git  around  this  way.  They're  on  a 
line  thafU  strike  Fort  RandaU,  wi'  a  heap  more  miUtaiy 
'n  they'll  notion.  They'll  strike  south  an  sweep  round 
sheer  through  to  Wyoming.  We're  dead  in  their 
line." 

"  Th«i  we'd  best  get  back  and  pr'^pare.   Mrs.  Raynor 
and  Marjorie  will  have  turned  in ;  we  can  do  it  quietly." 
"  Yup." 

They  rose  and  returned  to  camp. 
Colonel  Raynor  had  intended  to  avoid  his  wife's 
tent    But  Alice  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp.    The  scout  saw  her  and  discreetly  passed 
on,  and  husband  and  wife  wen:  left  together. 
"Well?" 

The  woman's  tone  was  quite  steady.  She  was  used 
to  a  soldier's  life.  Besides,  she  understood  the  man's 
responsibility,  and  wished  to  help  him.  And  Landor 
Raynor,  looking  into  the  grey  eyes  that  were  to  him 
the  gates  of  the  heart  of  purest  womanhood,  could  not 
resort  to  subterfuge. 

"They  wiU  be  on  us  before  morning,  dearest,"  he 
said,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  eflTort  he  could 
check  a  tide  of  self-accusation.  But  the  woiaan 
understood  and  quickly  interposed. 

"  I  feared  so;  Landor.  Arc  you  ready  ?  I  mean  for 
the  fight  ?  " 

"We  are  preparing,  I  thought  of  sending  you  and 
little  Marjorie  south  with  Jim,  on  saddle  horses,  but " 

"No.  I  would  not  ga  I  am  what  you  men  call 
•  useful  with  a  gun.' "    She  laughed  shortly. 

There  was  a  silence  between  them  for  some  moments. 
And  in  that  silence  a  faint  and  distant  sound  came  to 
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them.    It  was  like  the  sonnd  of  dnming  machinery, 
only  very  faint. 

The  wife  broke  the  silence;  "  Landor,  we  are  old 
campaigners,  you  and  I." 

«Yes,AL" 

The  woman  sighed  ever  so  lightly. 

"The  excitement  of  the  foreknowledge  of  victory  is 
not  in  me  to-night    Everything  seems — ^so  ordinary." 

"Yes." 

"When  ±e  moment  comes,  Landor,  I  should  not 
like  to  be  taken  prisoner." 

"  Nor  shall  you  be,  AL  There  are  four  good  fighting 
men  with  you.    All  old  campaigners  like  ourselves." 

"Yes.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that"  The  grey  eyes 
looked  away.    The  man  shiiled  uneasily. 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence.  Esich  was  thinking 
over  old  scenes  in  old  campaigns. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  afrdd  of  murh,"  the  woman  said 
slowly,  at  last    "  Certainly  not  of  death." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  AL"  The  man's  arm  linked 
itself  through  his  wife's.  The  woman  smiled  wistfully 
up  into  the  strong  face  bonding  over  her. 

"I  was  thinking,  dearest,  if  death  faced  us,  little 
Maijorie  and  me,  in  any  form,  we  should  not  like  it  at 
the  hands  of  an  Indian.  We  shovld  both  prefer  it  from 
someone  we  know  and — ^love." 

Another  silence  followed,  and  the  sound  of  machinery 
was  nearer  and  louder.  The  man  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  up-turned  face,  and  looked  long  into  the 
beautiful  grey  depths  he  loved  so  well. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Al. — as  a  last  resource.  I 
will  g^  and  kiss  Marjorie.     It  is  time  we  were  doing." 

He  had  spoken  so  quietly,  so  calmly.  But  in  his 
soldier's  heart  he  knew  that  his  promise  would  be  carried 
out  to  the  letter— as  a  last  resource.    He  left  the  woman. 
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the  old  campaigner,  examining  the  revolvera  which 
loolced  like  cannons  hi  her  small  white  hands. 

One  brief  hour  has  passed.  The  peace  of  that  lonely 
little  trail-side  camp  has  gone.  War,  a  thousand  times 
more  fierce  than  the  war  of  civilized  nations,  is  raging 
round  it  in  the  light  of  the  summer  moon.  The  dead 
bodies  of  three  white  men  are  lying  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  tent  which  belongs  to  the  ill-lated  colonel  and  his 
wife.  A  horde  of  shouting,  shrieking  savages  encircle 
that  little  white  canopy  and  its  two  remaining  defenders. 
Evefy  bush  is  alive  with  hideous,  painted  faces  waiting 
for  the  last  order  to  rush  the  camp.  Their  task  has  been 
.less  easy  than  they  supposed.  For  the  defenders  were 
^  "old  hands."  And  every  shot  from  the  repeating 
rifles  has  told.  But  now  it  is  different  There  are  only 
two  defenders  left  A  man  of  invincible  courage— and 
a  woman  ;  and  behind  them,  a  Uttle,  awestruck  child  in 
the  doorway  of  the  tent 

The  echoing  war-whoop  sounds  the  final  advance, 
and  the  revolvers  of  those  two  desperate  defenders 
crack  and  crack  again.  The  woman's  ammunition  is 
done.  The  man's  is  nearly  sa  He  turns,  and  she 
turns  to  meet  him.    There  is  one  swift  embrace. 

"  Now  I "  she  says  in  a  low,  soft  voice. 

There  is  an  ominous  crack  of  a  revolver,  but  it  is  not 
fired  in  the  direction  of  the  Indians  whom  the  man  sees 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  He  sees  the  woman  fall, 
and  turns  swiftly  on  the  tent  door.  The  child  instinc- 
tively turns  and  runs  inside.  The  man's  gun  is  raised 
with  inexorable  purpose.  His  shot  rings  out  The 
child  screams ;  and  the  man  crashes  to  the  earth  with 
his  head  cleft  by  a  hatchet  from  behind. 


CHAPTER  III 

AN  ALARM  IN  BEACON  CROSSINO 

A  HORSEMAN  riding  from  White  River  Homestead  to 
Beacon  Crossing  will  find  himself  confronted  with  just 
eighty-two  miles  of  dreary,  fiat  trail ;  in  summer  time, 
just  eighty-two  miles  of  blistering  sun,  dust  and  mos- 
quitoes. The  trail  runs  parallel  to,  and  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  cool,  shady  White  River,  which  is  a 
tantalizing  invention  of  those  who  designed  the  trail 

And  in  the  whole  eighty-two  miles  there  is  but  one 
wayside  house.  And  it  is  called  the  "halfway."  No 
one  lives  there.  It,  like  the  log  hut  of  Nevil  Steyne  on 
the  bank  of  the  White  River,  stands  alone,  a  relic  of  the 
dim  past  But  it  serves  a  good  purpose,  for  one  can 
break  the  journey  there,  and  sleep  the  night  in  its 
cheerless  shelter.  Furthermore,  within  the  ruins  of  its 
old-time  stockade,  is  a  well,  a  deep  wide-mouthed  well 
full  of  cool,  spring  water,  which  is  the  very  thing 
needed. 

It  is  sunrise  and  a  horseman  has  just  ridden  away 
from  this  shelter.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  height 
to  judge  by  the  length  of  his  stirrups,  and  he  has 
that  knack  of  a  horseman  in  the  saddle  which  only 
comes  to  those  who  have  learned  to  ride  as  soon  as 
they  have  learned  to  run. 

He  wears  fringed  chapps  over  his  moleskin  trousers, 
which  give  him  an  appearance  of  greater  size  than  he 
17  C 
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PMWMM.  for.  though  stoot  of  frames  he  !•  lean  «ik| 
wtoy  Hh  face  is  wonderfuUy  grave  for  a  voung  man. 
wUch  may  be  accomited  for  by  the  fact  that  he  haa 
lived  through  several  Indian  risings.  And  it  is  a  strong 
face,  too,  with  a  decided  look  of  what  people  term 
»elf-reUance  in  it,  also,  probably,  a  product  of  those 
dreaded  Indian  wars.  He.  like  many  men  who  live 
tlirough  strenuous  times,  is  given  much  to  quick  thought 
and  slow  speech,  which,  though  excellent  features  in 
cbaracter.  do  not  help  towards  companionship  in  wild 
townships  like  Beacon  Crossing.  i*  «  wua 

Seth  is  weU  thought  of  in  that  city— whither  he  is 
rtdfag  now— buthe  is  more  respected  than  loved.  The 
bTith  is  he  has  a  way  of  liking  slowly,  and  dislikine 
thorougMy,  and  this  is  a  disposition  the  reckless  town^ 
men  of  Bearan  Crossing  fail  to  understand,  and.  failine 
to  understand,  like  most  people.  faU  to  appreciate. 

Just  now  he  is  more  particularly  grave  tiian  usual. 
He  has  ridden  from  White  River  Farm  to  execute 
wrtaw  business  in  town  for  his  foster-parents.  Rube 
Sampson  and  his  wife ;  a  trifling  matter,  and  certainly 
notiung  to  bring  that  look  of  doubt  in  his  eyes,  and  tiw 
thoughtinl  pucker  between  his  clean  cut  brows.  His 
whole  attention  is  given  up  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
knd  bq^  the  White  River,  and  the  distance  away 
behmd  him  to  tiie  left,  which  is  the  direction  of  tbt 
Rosebud  Indian  Reserve. 

"Si  sterday  his  attention  had  been  called  in  tiiese 
direcdonj  and  on  reaching  tiie  "halfway"  he  had 
serious  tiioughts  of  returning  home,  but  reflection  had 
k^^him  to  his  journey  if  it  had  in  .no  way  eased  his 

Yesterday  he  had  observed  a  smoky  haze  spreading 
slowly  norUiwards  on  tiie  lightest  of  breezes  j^ndft 
was  coming  across  tiie  Reserve.    It  was  early  June, 
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and  the  prairie  wai  too  young  and  green  to  bum 
yet 

The  haze  was  still  hanging  in  the  bright  monring 
air.  It  had  spmd  right  across  his  path  in  the  night, 
and  a  strong  smell  of  burning  greeted  him  as  he  rode 
out 

He  urged  his  horse  and  rode  faster  than  he  had 
ridden  the  day  before.  There  was  a  silent  sympathy 
between  horse  and  rider  which  displayed  itsdf  in  the 
alertness  of  the  animal's  manner ;  he  was  travelling 
with  head  held  high,  nostrils  distended,  as  though 
sniffing  at  the  smell  of  burning  in  some  alarm.  And 
his  gait  too,  had  become  a  little  uneven,  which,  in  a 
horse,  means  that  his  attention  is  distracted. 

Before  an  hour  had  passed  the  man's  look  changed 
to  one  of  some  apprehension.  Smoke  was  rising  in  a 
new  direction.  He  had  no  need  to  turn  to  see  it  it 
was  on  his  left  front,  far  away  beyond  the  horizon,  but 
somewhere  where  the  railroad  track,  linking  the  East 
with  Beacon  Crossing,  cut  through  the  plains  of 
Nebraska.  Suddenly  his  horse  leapt  forward  into  a 
strong  swinging  gallop.  He  had  felt  the  touch  of  the 
spur.  Seth  pulled  out  a  great  silver  timepiece  and  con- 
sulted it 

"  I  ken  make  it  in  two  hours  an'  a  haf  from  now," 
he  muttered.  "  That'll  be  haf  past  eight  Good  1  Put 
it  aloi%.  Buck." 

The  last  was  addressed  to  the  horse ;  and  the  dust 
rose  in  great  heavy  clouds  behind  them  as  the  willing 
beast  stretched  out  to  his  work. 

Beacon  Crossing  is  called  a  city  by  those  residents 
who  have  lived  in  it  since  the  railway  brought  it  into 
existence.  Chance  travellers,  and  those  who  are  not 
prejudiced  in  its  favour,  call  it  a  hole.  It  certainly 
has  claims  in  the  latter  direction.    It  is  the  section 
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^"SUl  M  ^  'H^^'  "«»  »>»t  »•  the  wnrce  of  its 
quettioiuUe  protperity. 

tnck  with  the  (toref  facing  on  the  Utter.    It  only 
hu  one  titoraUc  and   only  one  row  of  bulldlnga ; 
the  other  aide  of  the  street  is  given  tip  to  piles  of 
metal   nils   and   wooden   ties   and   ballast   for  the 
tatck    The  stores  are  large  fronted,  with  a  mockery 
which  would  lead  the  unenlightened  to  believe  they  an 
two-storied ;   but  this  is  make  believe.     The  upper 
windows  have  no  rooms  behind  them.    They  are  the 
result  of  overweening  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Coundl  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  storekeepers. 
i*  Jfi!  !.^  ''  unremarkable  for  anything  else,  unless 
«  De  tbe  dirty  and  unpaved  condiUon  of  its  street.  True 
tftere  are  other  houses,  private  residences,  but  these  are 
set  mdiscriminately  upou  the  surrounding  prairie,  and 
have  no  relation  to  any  roads.    A  row  of  blue  gum 
trcM  marks  tiie  front  of  each,  and,  for  the  most  part  a 
clothes  Une,  bearing  some  articles  of  washing,  indicates 
tfte  back.     Beacon  Crossing  would  only  be  bramed 
about  by  those  who  helped  to  make  it. 

The  only  building  worth  consideration  is  the  hotel, 
opposite  the  depot  This  has  a  verandah  and  a  tie 
post,  and  there  are  always  horses  standing  outside  it 
and  always  men  standing  on  the  verandah,  except  when 
it  u  raining,  then  they  are  to  be  found  inside. 

It  was  only  a  little  after  eight  in  the  morning. 
Breakfa^^t  was  nearly  over  in  Jie  hotel,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  saddle  horses  at  the  tie  post,  the 
people  of  Beacon  Crossing  were  very  much  astir. 
Presentiy  the  verandah  b^an  to  fill  with  hard-faced, 
rough-dad  men.  And  most  of  them  as  they  came 
wwe  filling  their  pipes,  which  suggested  that  they  had 
just  eaten.  ' 
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Neva  Steyne  wu  one  of  the  eaiUeet  to  emerge  fimn 
the  bieikkfaat  raom.  He  had  been  the  lart  to  go  in, 
and  the  moment  he  re-appeared  it  was  to  survey  swiftly 
the  bright  blue  distance  away  fai  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  Reserves,  and,  unseen  by  those  who  stood 
anmnd,  he  smiled  ever  so  slightly  at  what  he  beheld. 
The  two  men  nearest  him  were  talking  earnestly,  and 
their  earnestness  was  emphasised  by  the  number  of 
matches  they  used  in  keeping  their  pipes  alight 

"  Them's  Injun  fires,  sure,"  said  one,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  argument 

<'  Maybe  they  are,  Dan,"  said  the  other,  an  angular 
man  who  ran  a  small  hardware  store  a  few  3rards  lower 
down  the  street  "  But  they  ain't  on  this  side  of  the 
Reserve  anyway." 

The  significant  selfishness  of  his  last  remark  brought 
the  other  round  on  him  in  a  moment 

«  Thaf  s  all  you  care  for,  eh  7  "  Dan  said  witheringly. 
"Say,  I'm  working  for  the  ' diamond  Fs,'  and  they  run 
their  stock  that  aways.  Hev  you  been  through  one  o' 
them  Injun  risings  7" 

The  other  shook  his  head. 
"Jest  so." 

Another  man,  stout  and  florid.  Jack  McCabe,  the 
butcher,  joined  them. 

"Can't  make  it  out  There  ain't  been  any  Sun- 
dance, which  is  usual  'fore  they  get  busy.  Guess  it 
ain't  no  rising.  Big  Wolfs  too  clever.  If  it  was  spring 
round-up  or  fall  round-up  it  'ud  seem  more  likely. 
Guess  some  feller's  been  and  fired  the  woods.  Which, 
by  the  way,  is  around  Jason's  farm.  Say,  Dan  Lawson, 
you  living  that  way,  dn't  it  right  that  Jason's  got  a 
couple  of  hundred  beeves  in  his  corrals  ? " 

"Yes,"  replied  Dan  of  the  '  diamond  P's."  "He 
bought  up  the '  flying  S '  stock.  He's  holding  'em  up  for 
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nbrudin'.  Say.  NevU,"  the  cowpuneher  went  on,  taming 
to  the  wood-ctttter  of  Whtte  River,  "you  oiighter  Imow 
how  them  red  devilt  ia  doln*.  Did  you  hear  or  lee 
anytUng?" 

Nevil  turned  with  a  slight  flnih  tinging  hli  cheeki. 
He  didn't  like  the  other's  tone. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  know  or  see  anything^" 
he  .jid  shortly. 

« Wal,  you're  kind  o^  Uvin'  ad-jaeent.  as  the  sayin' 
Is,"  observed  Dan,  with  a  shadowy  smile. 

The  other  men  on  the  verandah  had  come  around, 
and  they  smiled  more  broadly  than  the  cowpuneher. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  not  particularly 
favourable  towards  Nevil  Ste)me.  It  was  as  Dan  had 
said ;  he  lived  near  the  Reserve,  and,  well,  these  men 
were  finntiersmen  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  country  in 
which  they  lived. 

Nevil  saw  the  smiling  faces  and  checked  his  anger. 
He  lauj^ed  instead. 

"WeH,"  he  said,  "since  you  set  such  store  by  my 
opinions  I  confess  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  any 
disturbance,  and,  to  illustrate  my  faith  in  the  Indians' 
peaceful  condition,  I  am  going  home  at  noon,  and  to- 
morrow,  intend  to  cut  a  load  or  two  of  wood  on  tht 
river." 

Dan  had  no  more  to  say.  He  could  have  said 
something  but  refrained,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  turned 
to  watch  the  white  smoke  in  the  distance.  Decidedly 
Steyne  had  scored  a  point  and  should  have  been 
content ;  but  he  wasn't 

"  I  suppose  you  fellows  think  a  whiteman  can't  live 
near  Indians  without  't  'dng  the  blanket,'"  he  pursued 
with  a  sneer. 

There  was  a  brief  silence;  Then  Dan  answered  him 
slowly. 
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"  jMt  depends  on  t!M  man,  I  b ..    .   _^ 

Then  wu  a  natty  tone  in  the  cowpnneheri  voice 
end  trouble  Memed  Imminent,  but  it  was  fortunately 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  Jack  MeCabe. 

«  Hello  I "  the  butcher  excWmed  excitedly, "  thenTs  a 
feller  pnshin'  hU  plug  as  tho'  them  neche't  was  on  his 
heels.  Say,  if s  Seth  o'  White  River  Farm,  and  by 
the  gait  he's  traveUin*.  I'd  gamble,  Nevil,  you  don't 
cut  that  wood  to-morrow.  Seth  don't  usuaUy  ride 
hsrd." 

The  whole  attention  on  the  verandah  was  centred 
on  Seth,  who  was  riding  towards  the  hotel  from  across 
the  track  as  hard  as  his  horse  could  lay  foot  to  the 

ground.  ..     .       ^      J 

In  a  few  moments  he  drew  up  at  the  tie-post  and 
flung  ofl"  his  h«»se.  And  a  chorus  of  inquiry  greeted 
him  from  the  bystanders. 

The  newcrmer  raised  an  undisturbed  face  to  them, 
and  his  words  came  without  any  of  the  excitement  that 
the  pace  he  had  ridden  in  at  had  suggested. 

"The  Injuns  are  out,"  he  said,  and  bent  down  to 
feel  his  horse's  legs.  They  seemed  to  be  of  most 
interest  to  him  at  the  moment 

Curiously  enough  his  words  were  accepted  by 
the  men  on  the  verandah  without  question.  That  is, 
by  all  except  Steyne.  No  doubt  he  was  irritated  by 
what  had  gone  before,  but  even  so,  it  hardly  warranted, 
in  face  of  the  fires  in  the  south,  his  obstinate  refusal 
to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  out  on  the  warpath. 
Besides,  he  resented  the  quiet  assurance  of  the  new- 
comer. He  resented  the  manner  in  which  tiie  others 
accepted  his  stotement,  disliking  it  as  much  as  he  dis- 
Hked  the  man  who  had  made  it  Nor  was  the  reason  of 
this  hatted  for  to  seek.  Seth  was  a  Uiyal  whiteman  who 
took  his  life  in  his  own  hands  and  fought  strenuously  in 
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birthnVht    hTI  J         V    *"  ""'"y  **»*  right— that 

bvthi,!         "'''/''t>«o«" white-Indian.   HeS 
by  the  clemency  of  that  people,  in  their  m^n"    S 

him  down  to  his  heTrt's  core.    Twf   """'i'™'  ''»«* 
-atu«  like  his  to  seT^ii^'h^n/J^^r  hatS'i'f  " 

wh^  .thin-S%  -d^-- S  -eh-tS^ 

floo";^ t°t«nS?'^  outagg^ssivelyon  the  wooden 
^^M  don't  believe  it,"  he  s^'d  loudly,  in  an  offensive 

Seth  dropped  his  broncho's  hoof,  which  h^  h^A  h^ 
examining  ca«fully,  and  turned  «VSiJ^i^,J^ 

within  a  few  minnhlTTM  ?"  **"*  **<=<"«*  *>«"« 

menf«Uy„Td,Stwr,S«d"Sr  ''"'''  ^'^ 
tant  Intcrniptior^  '  ''^  *  "^  '"P"' 
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n.„^c***"  '^^  buckboard  dashed   ,.p  to  the  hotel 

Oan  Somen,  the  sheriff,  and  Lai  Price  the  Land  A'  ent 

were  in  the  conveyance,  and  as  they  di  iw  up,  one  c  f  the 

norjM  dropped  to  the  ground  in  ita  harness.    The  men, 

wtcaing  these  two  plainsmen  scrambling   from  the 

whide,  knew  that  life  and  death  alone  could  have  sent 

lw!^s"*°  *°*"  '*  *  '^^  sufficient  to  kill  one  of  their 

"  Boys  I "  cried  the  sheriff  at  once.    «  Who's  for  it  ? 

Ihose  dumed  neches  are  out;   they're  gittin'  round 

Jasons  place.    I'm  not  sut«  but  the  woods  are  fired 

aready.    They've   come    from    the    south,    I    guess. 

They  re  Rosebuds.    Ther's  old    man  Jason  and    his 

iT'em-!^''*  ^^''^  *'  e»l»-*««  of  'em.    We  can't 

•Seth  interrupted  him. 

*!.  "^?^  **  *•"'*  2°'"e  to."  he  observed.  He  knew, 
they  all  knew,  what  the  sheriff  would  have  said. 

A  f  !?'*  '"te'^Pt'on  was  the  cue  for  suggestions. 
And  they  came  with  a  rush,  which  is  the  way  with  men 
such  as  these,  all  eager  and  ready  to  help  in  the  rescue 
of  a  white  family  from  the  hands  of  a  common  foe. 
1  here  was  no  hesitation,  for  they  were  most  of  them 
old  hands  in  this  Indian  business,  and,  in  the  back 
recesses  of  their  brains,  each  man  held  recollections  of 
past  atrocities,  too  hideous  to  be  contemplated  calmly 

Those  who  were  later  with  their  breakfast,  now 
sweUed  the  crowd  on  the  verandah.  The  news  seemed 
to  have  percolated  through  to  the  rest  of  the  town 
for  men  were  gathering  on  all  hands,  just  as  meii 
gather  m  dvilijed  cities  on  receipt  of  news  of  national 
importance.  They  came  at  once  to  tiie  central  pnbUc 
place.  The  excitement  had  leapt  with  the  suddenness 
rt^a  conflagration,  and,  like  a  conflagration,  tiieic  would 
be  coosidenble  destruction  before  it  died  down.    The 
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Indians  in  their  savmge  temerity  might  strike  Beacon 
Crossing.  Once  the  Indians  were  loMe  it  was  lilce  the 
breaking  of  tidal  wave  on  a  low  shore. 

The  sheriir  was  the  man  they  all  looked  to,  and, 
veteran  warrior  that  he  was,  he  quickly  got  a  grip  on 
things.  One  hard>riding  scout,  a  man  as  wily  as  the 
Indian  himself,  he  despatched  to  warn  all  outlying 
settlers.  He  could  spare  no  more  than  one.  Then  he 
sent  tel^raphic  messages  for  the  military,  whose  fort  a 
progressive  and  humane  government  had  located  some 
two  hundred  miles  away.  Then  he  divided  his  volun- 
teers, equipped  with  their  own  arms,  and  all  the  better 
for  that,  and  detailed  one  party  for  the  town's  defence^ 
and  the  other  to  join  him  id  the  work  of  rescue. 

These  things  arranged,  then  came  the  first  check.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  driver  of  the  only  locomotive  in 
the  place  was  sick.  The  engine  itself,  a  rusty  looking 
ancient  machine,  was  standing  coldly  idle  in  the  yards. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  the  sick  man,  while  others 
went  and  coupled  some  empty  tracks  up,  and  fired  the 
engine.  Seth  was  among  the  latter.  The  deputation 
returned.  It  was  fever ;  and  the  man  could  not  come. 
And  being  ready  campa^ers,  their  thoughts  turned  on 
their  horses. 

The  sheriff  was  a  blank  man  for  the  moment  It 
was  a  question  of  time^  he  knew.  He  was  standing 
beside  the  locomotive  which  had  already  hegua  to  snort, 
and  which  looked,  at  that  moment,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
(fathered  round  it,  despite  its  nistiness,  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent proposition.  He  was  about  to  call  for  volunteers  to 
replace  the  driver,  when  Seth,  who  all  the  time  had 
been  working  in  the  cab,  and  who  had  heard  the  news 
of  the  trouUe^  leant  over  the  rail  that  protected  tiu 
footplate; 

"Say,  Dan,"  he  said.    " If  none  of  the  boys  we 
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Kared  to  ride  behind  me,  and  I  don't  figger  they  are, 
I'll  pump  the  oU  kettle  along.  Guess  I've  fired  a 
traction  once,  I  dont  calc'late  she'll  have  time  to  bust 
up  in  forty  miles.    I'll  take  the  chances  if  they  will." 

The  sheriff  looked  up  at  the  thoughtful  face  above 
him.  He  grinned,  and  others  grinned  vAA  him.  But 
their  amusement  was  quite  lost  on  Seth.  He  was  try- 
ing to  estimate  the  possible  result  of  putting  the 
"kettle,"  as  he  called  the  locomotive,  at  full  steam 
ahead,,  disregarding  every  other  tap  and  gauge  on  the 
driving  plate,  and  devoting  himself  to  heaping  up  the 
furnace.  These  things  interested  him,  not  as  a  source 
of  danger,  but  only  in  the  matter  of  speed. 

■Good  for  you,  Seth,"  cried  Dan  Somers.  "Now 
boys,  all  aboard  I" 

And  Seth  turned  to  the  driving  plate  and  sounded  a 
preliminary  whistle. 


CHAPTER  IV 


KOSEBUO 

It  is  nearly  midday,  and  tlie  Indians  round  the  blazing 
woods  on  the  southern  spur  of  the  Blacic  HiUs  are  in 
full  retreat.  Another  desperate  battle^  such  as  crowd 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
fought  and  won.  The  history  of  the  frontiersman's  life 
would  fill  a  record  which  any  soldier  might  envy  It 
is  to  the  devotion  of  such  men  that  colonial  empires 
owe  their  being,  for  without  their  aid,  no  mUitaiy  force 
could  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  a  land.  The  power 
of  the  sword  may  conquer  and  hold,  but  there  its  mission 
ends.     It  is  left  to  the  frontiersman  to  do  tiie  rest 

The  battiefield  is  strewn  witii  dead  and  dying:  but 
aere  are  no  white  faces  staring  blankly  up  at  the 
heavens,  only  the  painted,  seared  features  of  the  led- 
man.  Their  opponents  are  under  cover.  If  Uiey  have 
any  dead  or  dying  tiiey  are  with  the  living.  These 
men  fight  in  the  manner  of  the  Indian,  but  witii  a 
supenor  intelligence. 

But  though  the  white  men  have  won  the  battle  their 
eno  is  defeated.  For  the  blazing  woods  have  swept 
acvtMs  the  homestead  of  "old  man"  Jason,  for  yeiw 
a  landmark  in  the  country,  and  now  it  is  no  more.  A 
mere  charred  skeleton  remains ;  smoking,  smouldering 
a  w];taess  to  the  whiteman's  daring  in  a  savage  country' 
The  blazing  woods  are  only  approachable  on  the 
28 
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windward  side,  and  even  here  the  heat  ia  blistering.  It 
is  still  impossible  to  reach  the  ruins  of  the  homestead, 
for  the  wake  of  the  iire  is  like  a  superiieated  oven. 
And  so  the  men  who  came  to  succour  have  done 
the  only  thing  left  for  them.  They  have  fought  and 
driven  off  the  horde  of  Indians,  who  first  sacked  the 
ranch  and  then  fired  it.  But  the  inmates ;  and  amongst 
them  four  women.  What  of  them?  These  rough  plains- 
men asked  themselves  this  question  as  they  approached 
the  conflagration  ;  then  they  shut  their  teeth  hard  and 
meted  out  a  terrible  chastisement  before  pushing  their 
inquiries  further.    It  was  the  only  way. 

A  narrow  river  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hills,  cutting 
the  homestead  off  from  the  plains.  And  along  its  bank, 
on  the  prairie  side,  is  a  scattered  bush  such  as  is  to  be 
found  adjacent  to  most  woods.  The  fire  has  left  it  un- 
touched except  that  the  foliage  is  much  scorched,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  victors  of  an  unrecorded  battle  lie 
hidden  in  the  cover.  And  though  the  enemy  is  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  rearmost  horsemen  are  fast  diminishing 
against  the  horizon,  not  a  man  has  left  his  shelter. 
They  are  men  well  learned  in  the  craft  of  the  Indians. 

Dan  Somers  and  Seth  are  sharing  the  same  cover. 
The  sheriff  is  watching  the  last  of  the  braves  as  they 
desperately  hasten  out  of  range.  At  last  he  moves  and 
makes  to  rise  from  his  prone  position.  But  Seth's 
strong  hand  checks  him  and  pulls  him  down  again. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

But  the  sheriff  yielded  nevertheless.  In  spite  of  his 
fledgling  twenty-two  years  Seth  was  an  experienced 
Indian  fighter,  and  Dan  Somers  knew  it  No  one  better. 
Seth's  father  and  mother  paid  the  life  penalty  seventeen 
years  ago  at  the  hands  of  the  Cheyennes.  It  was 
jokingly  said  that  Seth  was  a  white  Indian.    By  which 
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*Me  who  said  ft  meftnt  weU  but  put  it  badly.    He 
certainly  had  remarkable  native  instincts. 

"Tbis  heat  is  hellish  I »  Somers  protested  presentiy. 
M  Seth  remained  silent,  gazing  hard  at  a  rather  large 
bluff  on  tile  river  bank,  some  three  hundred  yards 
ahead.  Then  he  added  bitterly,  "But  it  ain't  no  use; 
Were  too  late.    The  fire's  finished  everything.    Maybe 

Seth  turned.  He  began  to  move  out  of  his  cover 
in  Indian  fashion,  wriggUng  through  the  grass  like  some 
great  lizard. 

"  I'll  be  back  in  awhikw,"  he  said,  as  he  went  «  Stay 
r^ht  here."  ' 

He  was  back  in  a  few  minutes.  No  neche  could 
have  been  more  silent  in  his  movements. 

"  Well  ?"  questioned  the  sheriff. 

Seth  smiled  in  his  own  gradual  manner.    "We're 
going  to  draw  'em,  I  guess,"  he  said.    «  Fill  up." 
Wi^^  **  *^  °»«>  recharged  the  magazines  of  their 

ftesently  Seth  pointed  silently  at  the  big  bluff  on 

the  rivM  bank.    The  next  moment  he  had  fired  into 

r  .J  ,    '^'^  *■*  foUowed  at  once  by  a  perfect  hail 

Of  lead  fipom  the  rest  of  the  hidden  whitemen.     The 

objwt  of  his  recent  going  was  demonstrated. 

For  nearly  two  minutes  the  fusilade  continued,  then 
Seth  s  words  were  proved.  There  was  a  rush  and 
scrambhng  and  breaking  of  bush.  Thirty  mounted 
bnivM  dashed  out  of  the  hiding  and  charged  the 
wWtemens  cover.  It  was  only  to  face  a  decimating 
,  f^i  "*  number  were  unhorsed,  and  the  riderless 
ponies  Bed  in  panic  in  the  direction  of  tiiose  who  had 
gone  before. 

But  while  otiien  headed   tiiese  howUng,  painted 
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fiends  Seth's  rifle  femained  silent  He  knew  that  this 
wild  nish  was  part  of  a  deliberate  plan,  and  he  waited 
for  the  further  development  It  came.  His  gun  leapt 
to  his  shoulder  as  a  horse  and  rider  durted  out  of  the 
bush.  The  man  made  eastward,  attempting  escape 
under  cover  of  his  staunch  warriors'  desperate  feint 
Seth  had  him  marked  down.  He  was  the  man  of  all 
whom  he  had  looked  for.  But  the  aim  had  to  be 
careful,  for  he  was  carrying  a  something  that  looked 
like  woman's  clothes  in  his  arms,  and,  besides,  this  man 
must  not  go  free.  Seth  was  very  deliberate  at  all 
times ;  now  he  was  particularly  so.  And  when  the 
puff  of  smoke  passed  from  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  it  was 
to  be  seen  that  the  would-be  fugitive  had  fallen,  and 
his  horse  had  gone  on  riderless. 

And  now  the  few  remaining  braves  broke  and 
fled.  But  there  was  no  escape  for  them.  They  had 
defeated  their  own  purpose  by  approaching  too  close. 
Not  one  was  left  to  join  the  retreating  band.  It  was  a 
desperate  slaughter. 

The  fight  was  done.  Seth  left  his  cover,  and, 
followed  by  the  sheriff,  went  across  to  where  the 
former's  victim  had  fallen. 

"Good,"  exclaimed  Somers,  as  they  came  :up.  "It 
is  Big  Wolf—  What?"  He  broke  off  and  dropped  to 
his  knees. 

But  Seth  was  before  him.  The  latter  had  dragged 
the  body  of  the  great  chief  on  one  side,  and  revealed, 
to  the  sheriff's  astonished  eyes,  the  dainty  clothing,  and 
what  looked  like  the  dead  form  of  a  white  girl  child. 
They  both  held  the  same  thought,  but  Somers  was  the 
first  to  put  it  into  words. 

"  Tjun't  Jason's.    They're  all  grown  uft"  he  swd. 

Seth  was  looking  down  at  the  child's  beautiful  pale 
face.    His  eyes   took  in   the  thick,  fair  ringlets   of 
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flowing  hair  aU  matted  with  blood.     He  noted  even 

?*  *!S  ^  ^  ''"*«*     And,  .uddenly  rtoopina 
he  gathered  her  into  his  arau.  «w|»ng. 

"She's  mine  now,"  he  .aid.  Then  his  thoughtful, 
dark  eyes  took  on  their  slow  smile  again.  "And  she 
aint  dead,  though  pretty  nigh.  I'm  thinking." 

"How  d'you  know? »  asked  Somers  curiously. 
Cant  say.    I've  jest  a  notion  that  aways." 

c^?'«**'"S'*'"*  "P-  •*"*  "°*  ""^w  word  passed 
beth  s  lips.  He  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  track 
whwe  the  engine  was  standing  at  the  head  of  its  trucks. 
And  by  the  time  he  reached  his  destination  he  was 
quite  weighted  down,  for  this  prize  of  his  was  no  infant 
but  a  girt  of  some  yeari.  He  laid  her  tenderly  in  the 
cab  of  the  engine,  and  quickly  discovered  a  nasty  scalp 
wound  on  the  b*dc  of  her  head.    Just  for  a  moment  he 

J^^^Jl  »K  ^^^  ■*•"'*  °'  ^  «*"  »''°t.  *«»  h* 
realized  that  the  injury  was  not  of  such  recent  infliction. 

Nevertheless  It  was  the  work  of  a  bullet;  which  dis- 
covery brought  forth  a  flow  of  scathing  invecUve  upon 
the  head  of  the  author  of  the  outrage. 

With  that  care  which  was  so  characteristic  of  this 
thoughtful  plainsman,  he  fetched  water  from  the  tank 
of  the  locomotive,  tore  off  «  huge  portion  of  his  own 
flannel  shirt,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  wound  as 
tenderly  as  might  any  devoted  mother.  He  was  used  to 
a  rough  beatment  of  wounds,  and,  by  the  time  he  had 
tandaged  the  pretty  head,  he  found  that  his  supply  of 
shirt  was  nearly  exhausted.  But  this  in  no  way  dis- 
turbed  him.  ' 

With  great  resource  he  went  back  to  the  piairie  and 
tore  out  great  handfuls  of  the  lank  grass,  wd  so  con- 
trived  a  comparatively  luxurious  couch  for  his  foundlimr 
on  the  footplate  of  the  engine.  »»uaaag 

By  this  time  the  men  were  returning  from  their 
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•MKh  for  tht  bodies  at  the  riins  of  the  ranch.    The 

«!^iT?k*'"''!!!L**"-    ^'  «"*'■''»  ^  '««'  found! 
«•  m^ht  have  been  expected,  charted  dnden  of  bone. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  done  here,  and  Somers,  on 

his  relum  to  the  tracl^  sounded  the  'rue  note  of  their 

necessity. 

"We  must  git  back.    Them  dumed  neches '11  make 
tracks  fer  Beacon  Crossing,  or  I'm  a  Daga" 

«r  J***"  ^*.  ^°°^^,  ^^  **  "''  «'•'««'  Ae  still  form 
of  the  pratae  waif  lay  shaded  by  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
which  Seth  had  found  on  the  engine.  He  observTthe 
bandage  and  the  giass  bed.  and  he  looked  at  the  figure 
bending  to  the  task  of  firing.  ^ 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  her  ? "  he  asked 

Seth  worked  on  steadily 

wit^utTJing""'  '"  °"'  ''  ""'  ^""P*""'"  •«'  «•«»' 
"Maybe  she  has  folks.    Maybe  ther-s  the  law " 
Seth  turned  now. 

"  She's  mine,"  he  cried  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
v^ously  aimed  a  shovelful  of  coal  at  the  open  furnace 

All  his  years  of  frontier  life  had  failed  to  change  a 
naturally  tender  heart  in  Seth.  Whatever  he  might  do 
in  tte  heat  of  swift-rising  passion  it  had  no  promptin-s 
m  his  real  nature.  The  life  of  the  plains  was  his  in  M 
ite  varying  moods,  but  there  was  an  unchanging  love  for 
^s  kind  under  it  all  However,  like  all  such  men,  he 
hated  to  be  surprised  into  a  betrayal  of  these  innermost 

S^K        ^''  u."''**  '*'"*  l"PPened.    Somers  had 
found  the  vulnerable  point  in  his  armour  of  reserve 

cid    '*■"'"'  °""  ''*  ***•  •**  ''^p*  '»■»  o^ 

«,*fi'i  *^jf^°  ^.  ^"^  Crossing  the  men  were  less 
careful.    Their  cunosity  found  vent   in   questionable 

o 
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pleaMntriet,   and    th^    chaffed   Seth  In    a    rough, 
friendly  way. 

On  their  arrival  Seth  handed  the  ttill  unconKioua 
child  over  to  the  wife  of  the  hotel-keeper  for  an  exami- 
nation of  her  clothe*  He  did  thU  at  Dan  Someia' 
suggestion,  as  bdng  the  most  legal  course  to  pursue, 
and  waited  with  the  sheriff  and  several  others  in  the  bar 
for  the  result 

Good  news  had  greeted  the  fighting-party  on  their 
return.  The  troops  were  already  on  the  way  to  supprea 
the  sudden  and  unaccountable  Indian  ridng.  Eight 
hundred  of  the  hard-riding  United  States  cavalry  had 
left  the  fort  on  receipt  of  the  message  from  Beacon 
Crossing.  The  hotel-keeper  imparted  the  news  with 
keen  appreciation ;  he  had  no  de-ire  for  troublesome 
times.  Plainsmen  had  a  knack  of  quitting  his  execrable 
drink  when  there  was  fighting  to  be  done— and  Louis 
Roiheim  was  an  Israelite. 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  bar-room  on  the  appearance 
of  Julie  Roiheim.  She  saw  Seth,  and  beckoned  him 
over  to  her. 

"  There  are  initials  on  the  little  one's  clothing.  M.  R, 
she  said.    And  Seth  nodded. 
"  Any  name  ?  "  he  asked. 
The  stout  old  woman  shook  her  greasy  head. 
"  But  she's  no  ordinary  child,  Seth.    Not  by  a  lot. 
She  belongs  East,  or  my  name's  not  Julie.    That  chiM 
is  the  girt  of  some  millionaire  in  Noo  York,  or  Phila- 
delphy.    My  dear,  she's  got  nothing  on  her  but  what  is 
silk  and  r«a/ lace  I" 

"Ah I"  murmured  the  plainsman,  without  any 
responsive  enthusiasm,  while  his  dark  eyes  watched  the 
triumphant  features  of  the  woman  to  whom  these  things 
were  of  such  consequence.  "And  has  the  Doc  got 
around  ?  " 
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"  He's  fixin'  her  up,"  Julie  Roiheliii  went  on.  *  Oh 
yet,  you  were  right,  she's  aUve,  but  he  cant  wake  her 
up.  Ha  says  If  she's  to  be  moved,  it  had  best  be  at 
once." 

"Good."  Just  for  one  brief  insUntSeth's  thoughtful 
face  lit  up.  He  turned  to  old  Louis.  "  Guess  111  loon 
your  buckboard,"  he  went  on.  "  I'll  need  it  to  take  the 
kiddie  out" 

The  hotel-kee^  nodded,  and  just  then  Nevil  Steyne, 
who  at  that  moment  had  entered  the  bar,  and  had  only 
gleaned  part  of  the  conversation,  made  his  way  over  to 
where  Seth  was  standing. 

"Who  is  the  ?"  he  asked,  fixhig  his  large  blue  eyes 
eagerly  on  the  face  of  the  man  he  was  addressing. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Seth  shorUy.  Then  as  an  after- 
thought, "Clothes  marked  M.  R." 

The  blue  eyes  lowered  before  the  other's  steady 
gase. 

•Ah,"  murmured NeviL  Then  he,  too,  paused.  "Is 
she  alive?"  he  asked  at  laat  And  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  tone  which  suggested  a  dty  throat 

"Yes,  she  is,"  replied  Seth.  "And,"  he  said,  with 
unusual  expansiveness,  "  I  guess  she'll  keep  right  on 
doing  that  same." 

And  Seth  had  again  betrayed  himself. 

Nevil  seemed  half  inclined  to  say  more.  But  Seth 
gave  him  no  chance.  He  had  no  love  for  this  man. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  without  excuse  and  left  the  hotel 
to  attend  to  the  preparation  of  the  buckboard  himselC 

On  his  way  home  that  afternoon,  and  all  the  next  day 
the  Indians  were  only  in  his  thoughts  so  far  as  this  waif 
he  had  picked  up  was  conctr-ned.  For  the  most  part 
he  was  thinking  of  the  child  herself,  and  those  to 
whom  he  was  taldng  her.  He  pictured  the  delight  with 
which  his  childless  foster-parents  would  receive  her. 
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Tlw  bright-fued  Uttia  woman  iHumi  he  alTeetloiMtdy 
called  "Ma";  the  maisive  old  plainamaii,  Rnbe^  with 
hia  gttfgUng  chuckle,  gnifl*  voice  and  Idndly  heart 
And  hit  thoughti  itirred  in  him  an  emotion  he  never 
would  have  admitted.  He  thought  of  the  terrible  lot 
he  had  saved  this  dtild  from,  for  he  knew  only  too  well 
why  she  had  been  spared  by  the  ruthless  Big  WolC 

And  all  through  that  long  journey  his  watchfulnen 
never  relaxed.  He  looked  to  the  comfort  of  his  patient 
although  she  was  still  unconscious.  He  protected  her 
face  from  the  sun,  and  kept  cool  cloths  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  drove  only  at  a  pace  which  spared  the 
inanimate  body  unnecessary  jolting.  And  it  was  all 
done  with  an  eye  upon  the  Reserves  and  horixon  ;  with 
a  hearing  always  acute  on  the  prairie,  rendered  doubly 
so  now,  and  with  a  loaded  rifle  across  his  knees. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  drove  up  to  the  farm.  And  a 
certain  relief  came  over  him  as  he  observed  the  peaceful 
cattle  grazing  adjacent  to  the  corrals,  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  the  great  figure  of  Rube 
smoking  reflectively  in  the  kitchen  doorway. 

He  did  not  stop  to  unhitch  the  horses,  just  hooking 
them  to  the  corral  fence.  Then  he  lifted  the  child  from 
the  "  carryall "  and  bore  her  to  the  house. 

Rube  watched  him  curiously  as  he  came  with  his 
burden.  There  was  no  greeting  between  these  twa 
Both  were  usually  silent  men,  but  for  diflierent  reasons. 
Conversation  was  a  labour  to  Rube ;  a  twinkling  look  of 
his  deep-set  eyes,  and  an  expressive  grunt  generally 
contented  him.  Now  he  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips 
and  stared  in  open-mouthed  astonishment  at  the  queer- 
looking  bundle  Seth  was  carrying. 

"  Gee  t "  he  muttered.  And  made  way  for  his  foster 
son.  Any  questions  that  might  have  occurred  to  him 
were  banished  from  his  slow-moving  thoughtai 
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S«th  Uld  hb  duufge  npon  the  Mtchen  tabrs,  and 
Rube  kx-ked  at  the  deathlike  facc^  to  icy.  yet  lo  beau- 
tiAiL    A  great  broad  smiley  not  untouched  with  awe, 
•pread  over  hia  bucolic  featurea, 
"Where'!  Ma?"  ariced  Seth. 
Rube  indicated  the  ceiling  with  the  (tern  of  hia  pipe. 
"Ma,"  cried  Seth,  through  the  doorway,  up  the 
narrow  stain  which  led  to  the  rooma  above.    « Come 
right  down.    Gueu  I've  kind  o'  got  a  preient  for  you." 
"That  you,  Seth?"  called  out  a  cheeiy  voice  from 
above. 

"  GucM  to." 

A  moment  later  a  little  woman,  with  grey  hair  and 
a  face  that  might  have  belonged  to  a  woman  of  thirty, 
bustled  into  the  room. 

"  Ah,  Seth,"  she  cried  affectionately,  "  you  jest  set  to 
it  to  spoO  your  old  mother."  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
figure  on  the  kitchen  Uble.  "La  sakes,  boy,  whafs— 
what's  this  ?  "  Then  as  she  bent  over  the  unconscious 
child.    "  Oh,  the  pore— pore  little  beauty  I " 

Rube  turned  away  with  a  chuckle.  His  practical 
little  wife  had  been  astonished  out  of  her  wits.  And  the 
fact  amused  him  immensely. 

"  It's  a  gal.  Ma,"  said  Seth.    He  too  was  smiling. 
"  Gracious,  boy,  'an  I've  got  two  eyes  in  my  head  I  " 
There  was  a  long  pause.    Ma  fingered  the  silken 
curls.    Then  she  took  one  of  the  cold  hands  in  hers  and 
stroked  it  softly. 

"Where— where  did  you  git  her?"  she  asked  at 
last 

"  The  Injuns.  I  shot  Big  Wolf  yesterday.  They're 
on  the  warpath." 

"Ah."  The  bright-eyed  woman  looked  up  at  this 
tall  foster  son  of  hers. 

"Warpath— you  shot  Big  Wolf?"  cried  Rube,  now 
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roused  to  unwonted  speech.  "Then  we'd  best  eit 
busy." 

"Ifs  aU  ri^t,  father."  Seth  reassured  him.  "The 
troops  are  on  the  trail." 

There  was  another  considerable  pause  while  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  child.  At  last  Mrs.  Sampson 
looked  up. 

"Who  is  she?  "she  asked. 

Seth  shook  Us  head. 

"  Don't  know.    Maybe  she's  youis — an'  mine." 

"Don't  you  know  wher'  she  come  from  ? " 

Again  Seth  shook  his  head. 

«  An'— and  what's  her  name  ?  " 

"Can't  say— leastwa}rs  her  initials  are  M.  R.  You 
see  I  got  her  from— there  thaf  s  it  I  got  her  from  the 
Rosebuds.    That's  her  name.    Rosebud!" 


CHAPTER  V 
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Rosebud  struggled  through  five  long  months  of  illness 
after  her  arrival  at  White  River  Farm.  It  was  only  the 
untiring  care  of  Rube  and  hU  wife,  and  Seth,  that  pulled 
her  through.  The  wound  at  the  base  of  the  skull  had 
affected  her  brain  as  well  as  body,  and,  to  the  last 
moment  when  she  finally  awoke  to  consciousness,  her 
case  seemed  utterly  without  hope. 

But  when  at  last  her  convalescence  came  it  was 
marvellously  rapid.  And  it  was  not  until  the  good  old 
housewife  bq;an  to  question  her  patient  that  the  full 
result  of  the  cruel  blow  on  her  head  was  realized.  Then 
it  was  found  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  any  past 
She  knew  not  who  she  was,  her  name^  her  age,  even  her 
nationality.  She  had  a  hazy  idea  of  Indians,  which,  as 
she  grew  stronger,  became  more  pronounced,  until  she 
declared  that  she  must  have  Hved  among  Indians  all 
herlifie. 

It  was  this  last  that  roused  Seth  to  a  sense  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  And  with  that  deUbetate- 
ness  which  always  characterized  him,  he  set  about  it  at 
once.  From  the  beginning,  after  his  first  great  burst 
of  pitying  sorrow  for  the  little  waif,  when  he  had  clasped 
her  in  his  arms  and  ahnost  fiercely  claimed  her  for  his 
own,  bis  treasure  trove,  he  had  realized  diat  she  belonged 
to  some  other  world  than  his  own.  And  this  thou^t 
» 
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stayed  with  him.  It  slumbered  during  the  child's  long 
illness,  but  roused  to  active  life  when  he  discovered  that 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  herself.  Therefore  he  set 
about  inquiries.  He  must  find  out  to  whom  she 
belonged  and  restore  her  to  her  people. 

There  was  no  one  missing  for  two  hundred  miles 
round  Beacon  Crossing  except  the  Jasons.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Indians  could  have  gone  farther 
afield,  for  they  had  not  been  out  twenty-four  hours 
when  Rosebud  was  rescued.  So  his  search  for  the 
child's  friends  proved  unavailing. 

Still,  from  that  day  on  he  remained  loyal  to 
her.  Any  clue,  however  frail,  was  never  too  slight 
for  him  to  hunt  to  its  sotiTce.  He  owed  it  to  her  to 
restore  her  to  her  own,  whatever  regret  it  might  cost 
him  to  lose  her.  He  was  not  the  man  to  shirk  a 
painful  duty,  certainly  not  where  his  aflfections  were 
concerned. 

And  during  the  six  years,  while  Rosebud  was  grow- 
ing to  womanhood,  Seth's  hands  were  very  full  Those 
wonderful  violet  eyes  bebnged  to  no  milk  and  water 
"miss."  From  thevery  beginning  the  girl  proved  henelf 
spirited  and  wilful  Not  in  any  vicious  way.  A  "  mad- 
cap" best  describes  her.  She  had  no  thought  of  con- 
sequences ;  only  the  delight  of  the  moment,  the  excite- 
ment and  risk.  Thesewere  the  things  that  plunged  her 
into  girlish  scrapes  from  which  it  fell  in  the  lot  of  Seth 
to  extricate  her.  AH  her  little  eso^ades  were  in  them- 
selves healthy  enough,  but  they  were  rarely  without  a 
smack  of  physical  danger. 

She  b^ian  when  she  learned  to  ride,  a  matter  which 
of  course  devolved  upon  Seth. 

Once  she  could  sit  a  wild,  half-tamed  broncho  her 
career  in  the  direction  of  accident  became  chequered. 
Once^  after  a  day's  search  for  her,  Seth  broi^ht  her 
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home  insensible.     She  had  been  thrown  from  her  hone, 
•n  animal  as  wildly  wilful  as  herself. 

A  little  private  target  practice  with  a  revolver 
resulted  in  the  laming  of  a  cow,  and  the  killing  of  a 
chicken,  and  nearly  terminating  Rube's  career,  when  he 
ran  out  of  the  house  to  ascertain  ike  meaning  of  the 
firing.  Once  she  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  White 
River,  while  bathing  with  the  Indian  children  after 
service  at  the  Mission.  She  was  never  free  from  the 
result  of  childish  recklessness.  And  this  feature  of 
her  character  grew  with  her,  though  her  achievements 
moderated  as  the  years  passed. 

It  was  by  these  wild  means  that  she  endeared  herself 
to  the  folks  on  the  farm.  Seth's  love  grew  apace.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  deceive  himself.  He  loved  her  as 
a  child,  and  that  love  changed  only  in  its  nature  when 
she  became  a  woman.  He  made  no  attempt  to  check 
it  He  knew  she  was  not  for  him ;  never  could  be.  He, 
a  rough,  half-educated  plainsman ;  she,  a  girl  who  dis- 
played, even  in  her  most  reckless  moods,  that  indelible 
stamp  which  marked  the  disparity  between  the  social 
worlds  to  which  they  belonged.  He  was  convinced, 
without  disparaging  himself,  that  to  attempt  to  win  her 
would  be  an  outrage,  an  imposition  on  her.  Worse,  it 
would  be  rankly  dishonest 

So  the  man  said  nothing.  All  that  lay  within  his 
heart  he  kept  hidden  far  out  of  sight  No  chance  word 
or  weak  moment  should  reveal  it  No  one  should  ever 
know,  least  of  all  Rosebud. 

But  in  all  this  Seth  reckoned  without  his  host  Such 
glorious  eyes,  such  a  charming  face  as  Rosebud  possessed 
were  not  likely  to  belong  to  a  giri  devoid  of  the  instincts 
of  her  sex.  As  she  grew  up  her  perspective  changed. 
She  saw  things  in  a  different  light  Seth  no  longer 
appealed  to  her  as  a  sort  of  uncle,  or  even  father.    She 
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Mw  in  him  a  young  man  of  medinm  good  loolcs,  a  strong, 
fine  figure.  A  man  who  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fear;  a  man  who  bad  a  way  of  saying  and 
doing  things  which  often  made  her  angry,  but  always 
made  her  glad  that  he  said  and  dia  them.  Further- 
more, she  soon  learned  that  he  was  only  twenty-eight 
Therefore,  she  resented  many  things  which  she  had 
hitherto  accepted  as  satisfactory.  She  made  up  her 
wilful  mind  that  it  didn't  please  her  to  call  him 
«  Daddy  "  Seth  any  longer. 

And  those  six  years  brought  another  change;  a 
change  in  the  life  of  the  woodcutter  of  White  River. 
He  still  lived  in  his  log  hnt;  but  he  had  taken  to  him- 
self a  wife,  the  beautifi:'  orphaned  daughter  of  Big 
Wolf,  and  sister  of  the  .signing  chief,  Little  Black  Fox. 
.Whatever  may  have  been  Nevil  Steyne's  position  before, 
he  was  completely  ostracised  by  his  fellows  now,  that 
is  by  all  but  the  folk  at  White  River  Farm.  Men  no 
longer  suggested  that  he  had  "  taken  the  blanket ; "  they 
openly  asserted  it 

And  the  reason  of  Nevil  Steyne's  toleration  by  the 
White  River  Farm  people  was  carious.  It  was  for 
Rosebud's  sake ;  Rosebud  and  Wanaha,  the  wife  of  the 
ren^ade  woodcutter.  The  latter  was  different  from  the 
rest  of  her  race.  She  was  almost  civilized,  a  woman  of 
stroi^,  honest  character  in  spite  of  her  upbringing. 
And  between  Rosebud  and  this  squaw  a  strong  fiiend- 
ship  had  sprung  up.  Kindly  Rube  and  his  wife  could 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  interfere,  and  even  Seth 
made  no  attempt  to  check  it  He  looked  on  and 
wondered  without  approval;  and  wonder  with  him 
quickly  turned  into  keen  observation. 

And  it  is  with  this  strange  friendship  that  we  have  to 
deal  now. 

Indde  the  1(%  hut  OS  the  White  River,  Wanaha  was 
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sittiiig  before  a  amall  inm  coolcstove  preparing  her 
husband's  food  It  was  the  strangest  sight  imaginable 
to  see  her  cooking  in  European  fashion.  And  yet 
she  did  it  in  no  uncertain  manner.  She  learned  it  all 
because  she  loved  her  white  husband,  just  as  she  learned 
to  speak  English,  and  to  dress  after  the  manner  of 
whitewomen.  She  went  further.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  missionary  and  Rosebud  she  learnt  to  read  and 
sew,  and  to  care  for  a  house.  And  all  this  labour 
of  a  great  love  brought  he'  the  crowning  glory  of 
legitimate  wifehood  with  a  ren^ade  whiteman,  and  the 
care  of  a  dingy  home  that  no  white  girl  would  have 
faced.  But  she  was  happy.  Happy  bejrond  all  her 
wildest  dreams  in  the  smoke-begrimed  tepee  of  her 
father. 

Nevil  Steyne  had  just  returned  from  Beacon 
Crossing,  whither  he  had  gone  to  sell  a  load  of  cord- 
wood,  and  to  ask  for  mail  at  the  post  office.  Strange 
as  it  or  ay  seem,  this  man  still  received  letters  from 
England.  But  to-day  he  had  only  returned  with  a 
packet  of  newspapers. 

He  entered  the  hut  without  notice  or  greeting  for 
Wanaha,  who^  in  true  Indian  fashion,  waited  t^  the 
codcstove  for  her  lord  to  speak  first 

He  passed  over  to  the  bedstead  which  occupied  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  and  sat  himself  down  to  a  perusal 
of  his  papers.  He  was  undoubtedly  pre-occupied  and 
not  intentionally  unkind  to  the  woman. 

Wanaha  went  steadily  on  with  her  work.  For  her 
this  was  quite  as  it  should  be.  He  would  speak 
presently.    She  was  satisfied. 

Presently  the  man  dung  his  papers  aside,  and  the 
woman's  deep  eyes  met  his  as  he  looked  across  at  her. 

"  Well.  Wana,"  he  said, "  I've  sold  the  wood  and  got 
orders  iw  Ax  xaatt  ccrds.    Business  is  iMKuning." 
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The  man  spoke  In  Engliah.  Yet  he  spoke  Wanaha's 
tongue  as  fluently  as  she  did  herself.  Here  again  the 
curious  submissive  nature  of  the  woman  ^ras  exampled. 
He  must  speak  Us  own  tongue.  It  was  not  ri^t  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  use  hers. 

"  I  am  much  happy,"  she  said  simply.  Then  her 
woman's' thought  rose  superior  to  greater  issues.  "  You 
will  eat  ? "  she  went  on. 

"Yes,  Wana.    I'm  hungry— very." 

"So."  The  woman's  eyes  smiled  into  his;  and  she 
eageriy  set  the  food  on  a  table  made  of  packing  cases. 

Steyne  began  at  once.  He  was  thoughtful  while  he 
eat  But  after  awhile  he  looked  up^  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  gleam  in  his  blue  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the 
warm,  rich  features  of  his  willing  slave. 

"  Vntty  poor  sort  of  place— this,"  be  said.  "  It's  not 
good  enough  for  you,  my  Wana." 

The  woman  had  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  in 
front  of  him.  It  was  one  of  her  few  remaining  savage 
instincts  die  would  not  give  up.  It  was  not  fitting  that 
she  should  eat  with  him. 

"  How  would  you  like  a  house,  a  big  house,  like — 
White  River  Farm  ?"  he  went  on,  as  though  he  were 
thinking  aloud.  "And  hundreds,  thousands,  of  steers 
and  cows  ?  And  buggies  to  ride  in  f  And  farm 
machinery  ?  And — and  plenty  of  fine  clothes  to  wear, 
like-4ike  Rosebud  7" 

The  woman  shook  her  head  and  indicated  her 
humble  belongings. 

"This— very  good.  Very  much  good.  See,  you  are 
here.    I  want  jrou." 

The  man  flushed  and  laughed  a  little  awkwardly. 
But  he  was  well  pleased. 

"Oh,  we're  happy  enough  Yon  and  I,  my  Wana. 
But— we'U  see." 
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Wanaha  made  no  comment ;  and  when  his  meat  was 
finished  she  set  a  dish  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  syrup 
before  him. 

He  devoured  them  hungrily,  and  tlie  woman's  eyes 
grew  soft  with  delight  at  his  evident  pleasure. 

At  last  his  thoughtfulness  passed,  and  he  put  an 
abrupt  question. 

"  Where's  your  brother,  now  ? " 

-Littie  Black  Fox  is  by  his  tepee.  He  goes  huntine 
with  another  sun.    Yes?" 

"  I  must  go  and  see  him  this  aitemoon." 

Steyne  pushed  his  plate  away,  and  proceeded  to  fill 
his  pipe. 

"Yes?" 

The  expressive  eyes  of  the  woman  had  changed 
again.  His  anno)incement  seemed  to  give  her  little 
pleasure. 

"  Yes,  I  have  thina;s  to  powwow  with  him." 

"  Ah.    Rosebud  ?    Always  Rosebud  i" 

The  man  laughed. 

"  My  Wana  does  not  like  Little  Black  Fox  to  think 
of  Rosebud,  eh?"  ^^ 

Wanaha  was  silent  for  awhile.  Then  she  spoke  in 
a  low  tone. 

"Little  Black  Fox  is  not  wise.  He  is  veiy  fierce. 
Ko,  I  love  my  brother,  but  Rosebud  must  not  be  his 
squaw.    I  love  Rosebud,  toa" 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  man  suddenly  became  very 
hard. 

"Big  Wolf  captured  Rosebud,  and  would  have  kept 
her  for  your  brother.  Therefore  she  is  his  by  right  of 
war.  Indian  war.  This  Seth  kills  your  father.  He 
«aya  so.  He  t^es  Rosebud.  Is  it  for  him  to  many 
her  ?    Your  brother  does  not  think  sa" 

Wanaha's  face  was  troubled.    "  It  was  in  war.    Yoo 
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nU  jrauneU    My  brother  ooaU  not  hold  her  ftom  the 
whiteiiian.    Then  bii  rig^t  It  gone,    Betidee " 


"  A  chief  nuy  not  many  a  white  giri." 

"  You  married  a  white  man." 

■  It  is  diiTerent" 

There  was  silence  for  some  time  while  Wanaha 
cleared  away  the  plates.  Presently,  as  she  was  bending 
over  the  cookstove,  she  spoke  again.  And  she  kept  her 
fiKe  turned  from  her  husband  ndiile  she  spoke. 

"  You  want  Rosebud  for  my  brother.    Why?" 

"17"  Nevil  laughed  uneasily.  Wanaha  had  a  way 
of  putting  things  very  directly.  "I  don't  care  either 
way." 

"Yet  yon  pow-wow  with  him?  You  say  'yes' 
when  he  talks  of  Rosebud  ?  " 

It  was  the  man's  turn  to  look  away,  and  by  doing  so 
he  hid  a  deep  cunning  in  his  eyes. 

"  Ob,  that* s  because  Little  Black  Fox  is  not  an  easy 
man.  He  is  unreasonable.  It  is  no  use  arguing  with 
him.  Besides,  they  will  see  he  never  geU  Rosebud." 
He  nodded  in  the  direction  of  White  River  Farm. 

"  I  have  said  he  is  very  fierce.  He  lias  many 
braves.  One  never  knows.  My  brother  longs  for  the 
warpath.  He  would  kill  Seth.  *  Ibr  Seth  killed  our 
father.  One  never  knows.  It  is  better  you  say  to 
him,  <Rosd>ad  is  white.  The  braves  want  no  white 
squaw.' " 

But  the  man  had  had  enough  of  the  discussion,  and 
b^an  to  whistle.  It  was  hard  to  understand  how  he 
lud  captured  the  loyal  heart  of  this  dusi^  princess.  ■  He 
was  neither  good  looking  nor  of  a  taking  manner.  His 
appearance  was  dirty,  unkempt  His  fair  hair,  very  thin 
and  getting  grey  at  the  crown,  was  long  and  uncombed, 
and  Ills  moustache  was  ragged  and  grossly  stained. 
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^  the  loved  Um  wWi  «  devotion  which  h«l  m«le 
tur  wMag  to  renounce  her  people  for  Urn  If  neceMaiy. 

l«i^.r*^  fcr  mo«  In  »  nv^:e  than  it  does 
UBongst  the  white  raceiL 

Ste^e  put  <m  his  greuy  slouch  hat  and  swung  out 

«.  S  k!"^'  .y^~^  ^"^  *^*  *•»*  *«  >>«»  said 
w«  righ^  Nevil  Steyne  encouraged  Littie  Black  Fox. 
sue  wondered,  and  was  apprehensive.  Nevertheless, 
•he  went  on  with  her  work.  The  royal  blood  of  W 
race  was  strong  in  her.  She  had  much  of  the  stoicbm 
Which  is,  perhaps,  tiie  most  pronounced  feature  of  her 
people,  "was  no  good  saying  more  than  she  had  said. 
If  ahe  saw  necessity  she  wouU  do,  and  not  talk. 

She  was  still  in  die  midst  of  her  work  when  a  sound 
cau^t  ^er  ear  which  surely  no  one  else  could  have 
TT!:  „  '«'Po°«e  ■he  went  to  the  door.  A  rider. 
stUl  half  a  mile  away,  was  approaching.  She  went 
tack  to  her  washing-up,  smiling.  She  had  recognized 
the  nder  even  at  that  distance.  Therefore  she  was  in 
noirtse  surprised  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  heard 
a  bright  girlish  voice  haUing  her  from  without 

"Wana,  Wanal"  The  tone  was  delightfuly  Im- 
P^^^    "  Why  ever  don't  you  have  some  place  to  tie 

It  was  Rosebud.  Wanaha  had  expected  her,  for  it 
was  the  anmversaiy  of  her  coming  to  White  River  Farm, 
and  the  day  Ma  Sampson  had  allotted  for  her  birUiday. 

Wanaha  went  out  to  meet  her  friend.  This  greetiiw 
tad  been  made  a  hundred  times,  on  tiie  occasion  o( 
every  visjt  Rosebud  made  to  tiie  woman's  humble  home 
It  was  a  little  joke  between  tiiem,  for  tiiere  was  a  large 
uon  hook  high- up  on  tiie  wall,  just  out  of  tiie  girl's 
reach,  set  tiiere  for  tiie  purpose  of  tying  up  a  horse. 

^K^^r  *"*'''.*"  «*'*'»  "^  ^"^  ^  hands,  and 
hitched  them  to  the  hook. 
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"  WdcooM^"  the  nid  In  her  deep  voice,  and  held 
out  a  hand  to  be  ihaken  as  white  foUct  shake  hands, 
not  in  the  way  Indians  do  it 

"  What  is  it  I  must  say  to  you  ?"  she  went  on,  in  a 
puszled  way.  "Oh.  I  Icnow.  'Much  happy  leturn.' 
That  is  how  you  tell  me  the  last  time  you  come." 

The  squaw's  great  black  eyes  wore  their  wonderful 
soft  k>ok  as  they  gased  down  upon  her  visitor.  And  it 
was  a  strange  contrast  they  made  as  they  stood  there  in 
the  iiill  light  of  the  summer  afternoon  sun. 

Both  were  extremely  handsome  of  figure,  though 
the  Indian  woman  was  more  natural  and  several  inches 
taller.  But  their  faces  were  opposite  in  every  detail. 
The  squaw  was  dark,  with  'dear  velvety  skin,  and  eyes, 
Uack  and  large  and  deeply  luminous ;  she  had  a  broad. 
Intelligent  forehead  over  which  her  straight  black  hair 
fell  from  a  natural  centre  parting,  and  was  caught  back 
from  her  face  at  about  the  level  of  her  mouth  with  two 
bows  of  deep  red  braid.  Her  features  might  have  been 
chiselled  by  a  sculptor,  they  were  so  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, so  accurately  proportioned.  And  there  were 
times,  too,  when,  even  to  the  eyes  of  a  whiteman,  her 
colour  rather  enhanced  her  beauty ;  and  this  was  when 
her  slow  smile  crept  over  her  face. 

Rosebud  had  no  classical  regularity  of  feature^  but 
she  had  what  is  better.  Her  face  was  a  series  of 
expressions,  changing  with  almost  every  moment  as  her 
swift-passing  moods  urged  her.  One  feature  she 
poswssed  that  utterly  eclipsed  anyti :  ig  the  sUtely 
beauty  of  the  other  could  daim.  She  had  large, 
lustrous  violet  eyes  that  seemed  like  wells  of  ever- 
changing  colour.  They  never  looked  at  you  with  the 
same  shade  in  their  depths  twice.  They  were  eyes 
that  madden  by  reason  of  their  inconsistent.  They 
dwarfed  in  beau^  every  other  feature  in  the  girl's  face. 
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She  WM  pretty  to  w  iitegalar  nMnner,  but  one  never 
noticed  anythtog  to  her  fine  iriien  her  eyes  weie  vidUe. 
Thee^  and  her  miiiei  of  golden  hair,  which  flawed 
looiely  about  her  head  to  thicl^  rope-like  curia. 

And  now,  aa  ahe  atood  amOing  up  into  the  dark  face 
above  her,  ahe  looked  what  ahe  waa ;  a  girl  to  the  flnah 
of  eariy  womanhood,  a  prairie  girl,  wild  aa  the  flowera 
which  grow  hidden  to  the  lank  graaa  of  the  platos,  aa 
wayward  aa  the  breezea  which  aweep  them  from  evety 
potot  of  the  compear  . 

«  Mayn't  I  come  to  ?  *  aaked  Roaebud,  aa  the  woman 
made  no  move  to  let  her  paaa. 

Wanaha  turned  with  some  haite.  • 

"Surety,"  she  Mid.  "  I  was  tbtoking.  What  you  call 
'dieamtog."' 

She  eagerly  put  a  stool  for  the  girl  to  sit  upon.  But 
Rosebud  preferred  the  table. 

"  Well,  Wana,"  said  the  girl,  pUyfiilly,  «  you  said  yon 
wanted  me  particularly  to-day,  so,  at  great  inconvenience 
to  myself,  and  mother,  I  have  come.  If  it  isn'i  impor- 
tant  you'll  get  into  grave  trouble.  I  was  going  to  help 
Seth  hoe  the  poUtoes,  but " 

"PoorSeth." 

Wanaha  had  caught  something  of  the  other's  tofc'  - 
tious  mood. 

"I  don't  think  he  needs  any  pity,  either,"  said  Rose- 
bud, impulsively.  "Seth's  sometimes  too  much  of  a 
good  thfag.  He  said  I  ought  to  learn  to  hoe.  And  I 
don't  thtok  hoeing's  veiy  nice  for  one  thing ;  besides,  he 
always  gets  angry  if  I  cut  out  any  of  the  plants.  He 
can  just  do  it  himselC" 

"  Seth's  a  good  man.  He  killed  my  father ;  but  he  is 
good,  I  think." 

"Yes."  For  the  moment  Rosebud  had  become 
grave.  "I  wonder  what  would  have "   Shetnoket^ 
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and  loolnd  MMchingly  ioto  ber  friend's  fiMt.  "Wana." 
■he  went  on  abraptly,  "why  did  you  aend  tot  torn  to- 
day i  I  can't  itay.  I  really  can't,  I  mat  go  back  and 
help  Seth,  or  he'll  be  io  angiy." 

Rosebud  quite  ignored  her  own  contradictioas,  but 
Wanaha  didn't 

"  Ko,  and  it  is  not  good  to  make  Seth  angry.  H»— 
what-you-call— he  very  good  by  yon.  See,  I  say  come 
to  me.  You  come^  and  I  have—ah— ah,"  die  brake  off 
in  a  bewildered  search  for  a  word.  "No— that  not  it 
So,  I  know.    Birthday  pre    sent" 

Wanaha  gave  a  taiumphant  glance  into  Rosebud's 
landing  face  and  went  to  a  cupboard,  also  made  of 
paddng  case,  and  brought  forth  a  pair  of  moose-hkle 
moccassins,  perfectly  beaded  and  trimmed  with  black  fox 
iiir.  She  had  made  them  with  her  own  hands  for  her 
litUe  firiend,  a  labour  of  love  into  which  sIm  had  put  all 
the  most  exquisite  work  she  was  capaUe  of. 

And  Rosebud's  delight  was  unfeigned.  The  shoes 
were  perfect  The  leather  was  like  the  finest  Idd.  It 
was  a  present  worthy  of  the  giver.  She  held  out  her 
hands  for  them,  but  the  Indian  laughed  and  shook  her 
head 

"No,"  she  said  playfully.  "So,  you  whitewoman  I 
Your  folk  not  carry  things  so^"  and  she  held  the  tiny 
shoes  out  at  arm's  length.  "  You  put  paper  round,  so." 
She  picked  up  one  <^  her  husband's  newspapers  and 
wrapped  the  present  into  a  clumsy  parceL  "There," 
she  exclaimed,  handing  it  to  the  girl,  "  I  wish  you  mudi 
happy  I" 

And  as  she  put  the  pnrcel  into  the  outstretched 
hands,  Rosebud  sprang  from  the  table  and  flung  her 
arms  round  the  giver's  neck,  and  kissed  her  heartily. 

"You're  the  dandiest  thing  in  the  world,  Wana,"  she 
cried  impulsively, "  and  I  love  you." 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  NEWSPAPER 

Skth  wm  bending  over  hit  work  among  the  poUtoet. 
It  wu  a  large  order,  for  there  were  more  than  five  aciet 
of  it  Every  time  he  itood  erect  to  ease  his  back  he 
scanned  the  distance  In  the  direction  of  the  White 
River.  Each  time  he  bent  again  over  his  hoe,  it  was 
with  a  disiatlsiied  look  on  his  sunburnt  foce.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  Rosebud  was  playing  truant  again. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the  fact  of  the  truancy,  but  the 
direction  in  which  his  eyes  turned  whenever  he  looked 
up  displayed  his  real  source  of  dissatisfaction.  Rosebud 
had  been  out  since  the  midday  dinner,  and  he  guessed 
when  she  was.  The  mosquitoes  worried  him  to-day, 
which  meant  that  his  temper  was  ruffled. 

Suddenly  he  paused.  But  this  time  he  didnt  look 
round.  He  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  hooft  racing 
across  the  prairie.  And,  continuing  his  work,  he  roughly 
estimated  the  distance  the  rider  was  away. 

He  gave  no  sign  at  all  until  Rosebud's  voice  called 
to  him. 

"  Seth,  I've  come  to  help  you  hoe^"  she  said. 

The  man  saw  that  the  horse  was  standing  pawing 
the  ground  among  the  potatoes. 

"I  take  it  friendly  of  you,"  he  said,  eyeing  the  havoc 
Uie  animal  was  creating.  «  Guess  that  horse  o'  yours 
has  intentions  that  aways  too.  They're  laud'ble.  but 
misplaced." 

5« 
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The  girl  checked  the  creature,  and  turned  him  off 
the  patch.  Then  she  quietly  slid  to  the  ground  and 
removed  her  saddle  and  bridl^  and  drove  him  off  out 
on  the  prairie  for  a  roll 

"I'm  so  soriy,  Sethi  I'm  afraid  he's  made  a  mess 
of  these  plants." 

Rosebud  stooped  and  tried  to  repair  the  damage  her 
horse  had  done.  She  did  not  look  in  Seth's  direction, 
but  her  smiling  face  conveyed  nothing  of  her  regret 
Presently  she  stood  up  and  stepped  gingerly  along 
the  furrows  towards  the  man. 

"Did  you  bring  a  hoe  out  for  me?"  she  asked 
innocently. 

But  her  companion  was  .used  to  the  wiles  of  this  tyrant 

"Guess  not,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Didn't  reckon  you'd 
get  back  that  soon.  Say,  Rosebud,  you'd  best  git  out 
o'  those  iixin's  if  you're  going  to  git  busy  with  a  hoe. 
Ma  has  her  notions." 

"  Ye-es.  Do  you  think  I'm  getting  any  better  with 
a  hoe?" 

The  eyes  that  looked  up  into  Seth's  face  were 
candidly  inquiring.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  smile 
on  the  man's  face  when  he  answered. 

"  I've  a  notion  you  have  (ear  equals  with  a  hoe." 

"  I  was  aihud " 

"Ah,  that's  always  the  way  of  folks  wf  real  talent 
Guess  you're  an  eddication  with  a  hoe." 

Sedi  went  on  with  his  work  until  Rosebud  spoke 
again.  She  was  locking  away  out  across  the  prairie, 
and  her  eyes  were  just  a  trifle  troubled. 

"Then  Id  best  get  my  things  changed  and— bring 
out  a  hoe.  How  many  rows  do  yon  think  I  could  do 
before  tea?" 

"That  mostly  depends  on  how  many  p'tater  plantc 
git  in  your  way,  I  guess." 
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The  gtrl'i  face  suddenly  wreadied  Itself  in  smiles. 

"Ther^  you'ie  laughing  at  me,  and— well,  I  was 
going  to  help  you,  but  now  I  shan't  I've  been  down 
to  see  my  Wanaha.  Seth,  you  oug^t  to  have  married 
her.  She's  the  sweetest  creature— except  Ma— I  know. 
I  think  if  s  a  pity  she  married  Nevil  Steyne.  He's  a 
queer  fellow.  I  never  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
He's  kind  to  her,  and  he's  kind  to  me— which  I'm  not 
sure  I  like— but  I  somehow  don't  like  his  eyes.  They're 
blue,  and  I  don't  like  blue  eyes.  And  I  don't  beUeve 
he  ever  washes.    Do  you  7" 

Seth  replied  without  pausing  in  his  work.  He  even 
seemed  to  put  more  force  into  it,  for  the  hoe  cut  into  the 
earth  with  a  vicious  ring.  But  he  avoided  her  direct 
challenge. 

"Guess  I  ain't  a  heap  of  regard  for  neches  nor 
squaws.  I'venocaUto.  But  I  aUow  Wanaha's  a  good 
woman." 

Just  for  a  moment  the  girl's  face  became  very  serious. 

"  I'm  glad  you  say  that,  Seth.  I  knew  you  wouldn't 
say  anything  else;  you're  too  generous.  Wanaha  is 
good.  Do  you  know  she  goes  to  the  Mission  because 
she  loves  it?  She  helps  us  teach  the  little  pappooses 
because  she  beh'eves  in  the  '  God  of  the  white  folks,'  she 
says.  I  know  you  don't  like  me  to  see  so  much  of  her, 
but  somehow  1  can't  help  it  Seth,  do  you  believe  in 
foreboding?" 

"  Can't  say  I'd  gamble  a  heap  that  aways." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  ifs  a  good  thing 
that  Wanaha  loves  me— loves  us  all  She  has  such  an 
influence  over  people." 

Seth  looked  up  at  last  The  serious  tone  of  the  girl 
was  unusual  But  as  he  said  nothing,  and  simply  went 
on  with  his  work,  Rosebud  continued. 

"  Sometimes  I  can't  understand  you,  Seth.    I  know, 
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generally  ipeaking,  you  have  no  cause  to  like  Indians, 
while  perhaps  I  have.  You  see,  I  have  always  known 
them.  But  you  only  seem  to  take  exception  to  Little 
Black  Fox  and  Wanaha  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  You 
let  me  teach  the  Mission  children,  you  even  teach  them 
yourself,  yet,  while  admitting  Wanaha's  goodness,  you 
get  angry  with  me  for  seeing  her.  As  for  Little  Black 
Fox,  he  is  the  chief.  He's  a  great  warrior,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  even  the  agent  and  missionary  to  be  the  best 
chief  the  Rosebuds  have  ever  had.  Quite  different  from 
his  father." 

"  Guess  that's  so." 

"  Then  why — may  I  not  talk  to  them  7  And,  oh, 
Seth" — ^the  girl's  eyes  dapced  with  mischief— "he  is 
such  a  romantic  fellow.  You  should  hear  him  talk  in 
English.  He  talks — well,  he  has  much  more  poetry  in 
him  than  you  have." 

"Which  is  mostly  a  form  of  craziness,"  observed 
Seth,  quite  unruffled. 

'  Well,  I  like  craziness." 

"Ah!" 

Seth's  occasional  lapses  into  monosyllables  annoyed 
Rosebud.  She  never  understood  them.  Now  there 
came  a  gleam  of  anger  into  her  eyes,  and  their  colour 
seemed  to  have  changed  to  a  hard  grey. 

"  Well,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  needn't  be  so 
ill-tempered  about  it." 

Seth  looked  up  in  real  astonishment  at  this  un- 
warrantable charge,  and  his  daric  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
beheld  Rosebud's  own  evident  anger. 

He  shook  his  head  r^retfully.  and  cut  out  a  bunch 
of  weeds  with  his  hoe. 

"Guess  I'm  pretty  mean,"  he  said,  implying  that 
her  assertion  was  correct 

"Yes."    Rosebud's  safer  was  like  all  her  moods, 
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■wift  rising  and  as  swift  to  pass.  Now  it  was  apfvoach- 
ing  its  zenith.  "And  to  diow  you  how  good  Wanaha 
is,  look  at  this."  She  unfolded  her  parcel  and  threw  the 
paper  down,  disclosing  the  perfect  moccassinsthe  Indian 
had  made  for  her.  "Aren't  they  lovely?  She  didn't 
forget  it  was  my  birthday,  like — ^like " 

"Ah,  so  it  is."  Seth  spoke  as  though  he  had  just 
realized  the  fact  of  her  birthday. 

"Aren't  they  lovely?"  reiterated  the  girL  Her 
anger  had  passed.    She  was  all  smiles  s^n. 

"Indian,"  said  Seth,  with  a  curious  click  of-^the 
tongue,  which  Rosebud  was  quick  to  interpret  into  an 
expression  of  scorn. 

"  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  firing  up  again,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling.  "  And  I  like  Indian  things,  and  I  like  Indian 
people^  and  I  like  Little  Bhu:k  Fox.  He^s  nice,  and 
isn't  always  sneering.  And  I  shall  see  them  all  when 
I  like.    And — ^and  you  can  do  the  hoeing  yourselfl" 

She  walked  off  towards  the  house  without  the 
least  regard  for  the  potatoes,  which  now  suffered  in- 
discriminately. Her  golden  head  was  held  very  high, 
but  she  had  less  d^ity  than  she  thought,  for  she 
stumbled  in  the  fiirrows  as  she  went 

She  went  stra^ht  into  the  house  and  up  to  her 
room ;  but  she  could  not  fling  herself  upon  her  bed 
and  cry,  as  she  probably  intended  to  do.  Three  large 
parceb  occupied  its  entire  narrow  limits.  Each  was 
addressed  to  her,  wishing  her  all  happiness  on  her  birth- 
day, and  the  biggest  of  the  three  was  from  Seth.  Sc^ 
fading  room  anywhere  else,  she  sat  in  her  rocking  chair, 
and,  instead  of  an  angry  outburst,  she  shed  a  few  quiet, 
happy  tears. 

Meanwhile  Seth  continued  his  work  as  though 
nothing  had  interrupted  him.  And  it  was  not  until 
supper-time^  and  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  houses 
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tiiat  he  h^tpened  to  obwrw  the  newspaper  wbUk 
Koeebod  had  left  lying  among  the  potatoes.  He 
stepped  across  the  Intervening  iiurows  and  picked  it  up. 
Newspapers  always  interested  him,  he  saw  so  few. 

This  one,  he  saw  at  once^  was  an  EngUA  paper. 
And  from  London  at  that  He  glanced  at  the  date, 
and  saw  that  was  nearly  a  month  old,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  Nevil  Steyne,  and 
beside  the  address  was  a  note  in  blue  pencil,  "  Page  3." 

His  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  turned  over  to 
the  page  indicated.  There  was  a  long  paragraph 
marked  by  four  blue  crosses.    It  was  headed — 

"The  Estate  of  the  m;i;3sing  Colonel  Raynor." 

Seth  read  the  first  few  Unes  casually.  Then,  as  he 
went  on,  a  curious  look  crept  into  his  dark  eyes,  his 
clean-shaven  face  took  on  an  expression  of  stndned 
interest,  and  his  lips  closed  until  they  were  lost  in  a 
straight  line  which  drew  down  at  the  comers  of  his 
mouth.  He  read  on  to  the  end,  and  then  quietly 
folded  up  the  paper,  and  stuffed  it  into  the  bosom  of 
his  shirt.  Once  he  turned  and  looked  out  in  the 
direction  in  which  Nevil  Steyne's  hut  lay  tucked  away 
on  the  river  bank.  Then  he  shouldered  his  hoe  and 
strolled  leisurely  homewards. 
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NBvn.  Stbyne  was  indifferent  to  such  blessings  as  a 
refreslung  thunder  shower  at  sundown  on  a  hot  summef's 
day.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  admitted  the 
beneficence  of  Providence  in  thus  alleviating  the  parch- 
ing heat  of  the  day.  He  had  no  crops  to  think  of, 
which  made  all  the  differeni-.e,  Now,  as  he  walked 
along  through  the  bush  on  the  north  bank  of  the  White 
River,  in  the  direction  of  the  log  bridge,  with  the 
dripping  trees  splashing  all  round  him,  and  his  boots 
clogging  with  the  heavy,  wet  loam,  he  openly  cursed  the 
half^iour's  drenching.  And  his  vindictiveness  was  in  no 
way  half-measured.  He  cursed  those  who  were  glad  of 
it  and,  who,  when  in  direst  necessity,  occasionally 
remembered  to  offer  up  prayers  for  it 

This  man  had  no  love  for  the  woods ;  no  love  even 
for  the  prairie,  or  his  life  on  it  He  lived  a  grudging 
existence.  From  his  manner  nothing  in  life  seemed  to 
give  him  real  joy.  But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
had  purpose  of  a  sort  which  had  much  to  do  with  his 
■Hodations  with  his  Indian  neighbours.  With  him 
purpose  served  for  everything  else,  and  made  existence 
tolerable. 

There  was  purpose  in  his  movements  now.  He 
eouU  JHrt  as  easily  have  made  his  way  to  the  bridge 
through  the  open,  but  he  chose  the  woodsy  and  pot  op 
$7 
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with  the  wet  while  he  railed  at  it  And  there  was  some 
haste  in  his  slouching;  loose-jointed  gait  which  gave  to 
his  journey  a  suggestion  of  furtiveness. 

At  the  bridgie  he  paused,  gave  a  quick  look  round, 
and  then  crossed  it  more  rapidly  still.  For  at  this  point 
he  was  in  full  view  of  the  prairie.  Once  on  the  Indian 
Reserve,  which  began  beyond  the  bridge,  he  again  took 
to  the  cover  the  park-like  land  afforded  him.  Nor  did 
he  appear  again  in  the  open  until  he  had  passed  the 
Mission  and  the  Agency. 

Once  clear  of  these,  however,  he  gave  no  more  heed 
to  secrecy,  and  walked  boldly  along  open  paths  in  the 
full,  bright  evening  light  He  passed  in  and  out  among 
the  scattered  tepees,  speaking  a  word  here  and  there  to 
the  men  as  he  passed,  or  nodding  a  greeting.  The 
latter  being  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  for  the  Indian 
is  a  silent  maa 

The  life  amidst  which  he  was  walking  was  too 
familiar  to  cause  such  a  man  as  he  any  unusual  interest 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  felt  he  had  a  certain  under- 
hand power  with  these  people ;  like  a  person  who  loses 
interest  in  the  thing  which  he  has  mastered.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  busy  homes  he  beheld  were  all  unnoticed. 
The  smoke-beamed  tepees  with  their  great  wooden 
trailers  propped  against  them;  the  strings  of  drying 
meats  stretching  along  under  the  boughs  of  adjacent 
trees.  The  bucks  huddled,  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of 
summer,  in  their  parti-coloured  blankets,  gazing  indo- 
lently at  their  squaws  pounding  the  early  berries  into  a 
sort  of  muddy  preserve  or  dressing  a  skin  for  manu- 
facture into  leggings,  moccassins,  or  buckskin  shirt  He 
gave  no  heed  to  the  swarms  of  pappooses,  like  so  many 
flies  buzzing  round  the  tepees,  whooping  in  imitation  of 
their  father  braves,  or  amusing  themselves  with  the 
pofsitit  of  one  of  t^  maigp  amiati  camp  dogs,  whicl^ 
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ftom  their  earliest  years,  they  love  to  penecnte  to  the 
limits  of  the  poor  beasts'  endurance.  The  totem  pole* 
with  their  hideous  carved  heads  had  no  meaning  for 
him,  just  as  the  dried  scalps  which  hung  from  the  tepee 
poles  might  have  been  rabbit  skins  for  all  he  thought  of 
them. 

Just  now  his  purpose  was  to  reach  the  house  of 
Little  Black  Fox,  and  this  he  came  to  at  last  It  was  a 
large  building ;  next  to  the  Mission  and  Agency  it  was 
by  far  the  largest  house  on  the  Reserve.  It  was  built  of 
logs  and  thatch  and  plaster,  and  backed  into  a  thick 
bluflr  of  shady  maple  trees.  The  son  was  more  lavish 
than  the  father.  Big  Wolf  had  always  been  content  to 
live  in  a  tepee.  He  was  of  an  older  type  of  chief.  The 
son  moved  with  the  times  and  was  given  to  display. 

Nevil  raised  the  latch  of  the  door  and  walked  In, 
and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  privileged  visitor.  He 
entered  the  spacious  living-room  without  word  for  those 
he  beheld  gathered  there.  He  walked  to  a  certain 
vacant  place,  and  sat  down  upon  the  mud  floor.  It  was 
at  once  plain  that  he  had  been  expected.  More,  it 
was  evident  that  he  belonged  by  right  to  that  gathering. 

Despite  the  display  in  the  dimensions  of  Little 
Black  Fox's  house  the  interior  revealed  the  old  savage. 
There  was  nothing  civilized  about  the  council  chamber. 
There  was  the  central  fire  of  smouldering  Ic^,  without 
which  no  Indian  can  exist  In  summer  or  winter.  The 
smoke  passed  out  through  a  square  chimney  In  the 
middle  of  the  roof. 

In  a  lai^e  circle  the  chiefs  councillois  sat  perched 
upon  their  haunches  and  swathed  in  their  blankets. 
There  was  not  a  seat  or  table  there.  They  sat  in  their 
councils  as  their  forefathers  had  done  before  them. 
Their  leader  in  their  midst  with  noOing  but  his  youth 
to  distingnish  him  from  those  who  were  his  subjects. 
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Tha  ddMte  proceeded  in  itt  ipumodlc  bihion. 
There  was  no  haite^  no  heat  like  in  the  debates  of 
civilised  folk.  Each  man  waa  listened  to  in  respectful 
silencie,  whidi  ml^t  have  served  as  an  example  to 
modern  legislatnre.  Nevil  spoke  like  the  rest  in  their 
low,  musical  tongue.  And  whenever  he  spoke  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  great,  wild  eyes  of  the  chief  were 
turned  upon  him  with  interest  But  even  he  seemed  a 
mere  unit  in  the  debate,  no  more  and  no  less,  unless  it 
were  that  Little  Blade  Fox  put  more  store  by  what  he 
said  than  by  what  was  said  by  the  others. 

At  length,  well  on  into  the  night,  the  meeting  drew 
to  a  dose.  The  business, in  hand  had  been  threshed 
out  and  a  decision  arrived  at  The  warriors  and  the 
men  of  "  medicine  "  filed  slowly  out  Even  in  this  there 
was  a  certain  formality  and  precedence.  Each  man 
addressed  his  chief,  shook  hands,  and  passed  through 
the  door.    And  no  two  went  out  together. 

When  the  last  had  gone  Nevil  and  the  chief 
remained  alone  in  the  bare  room.  Little  Black  Fox 
rose  from  liis  pile  of  skins  and  stood  erect  He  was  a 
mere  jrouth,  but  of  such  shape  and  appearance  that  one 
couM  easily  understand  the  epithet  "  romantic  "  Rose- 
bud had  applied  to  him.  He  stood  at  least  four  inches 
over  six  feet  and  dwarfed  even  Nevil's  height  But  it 
was  in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  liis  lithe,  sinuous  body, 
and  the  keen,  handsome^  high-caste  face  where  his 
attractions  lay. 

His  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  the  untamed  savage,  but 
of  a  man  capable  of  great  thought  ad  well  as  great 
reckless  courage.  There  was  nothing  sinister  in  them, 
but  they  were  glowing,  live  eyes  which  might  blaze  or 
soften  in  two  succeeding  moments,  which  exactly  ex- 
presses the  man's  character.  He  was  handsome  as 
Indian  men  ga    Not  like  the  women.    They  are  often 
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beantiful  la  a  my  that  appeals  to  any  artistie  eyc^  but 
the  men  are  a  t)rpe  for  study  before  they  can  be 
appreciated. 

This  chief  was  in  the  first  flush  of  manhood,  and 
had  attained  nothing  of  the  seared,  bloated  appearance 
which  comes  to  the  Indian  later  in  life  His  face  was 
almost  as  delicately  chiselled  as  his  sister's,  but  it  was 
strong  as  well  as  high  caste.  The  eagle  beakishness  of 
his  nose  matched  the  flashing  Uack  eyes.  His  mouth 
was  sensitive  and  clean  cut  His  forehead  was  high  luid 
broad,  and  his  cheelcs  were  delicately  round. 

Nevil  became  a  wretched,  unkempt  type  of  man- 
hood in  comparison.  In  form,  at  least,  this  chief  of 
twenty-one  years  was  a  veritable  Idng. 

He  smiled  on  his  white  councillor  when  the  last  of 
his  own  people  had  departed.  He  thrust  out  a  slim, 
strong  hand,  and  the  two  men  shook  hands  heartily. 

"It  is  slow  with  many  in  councn,"  the  chief  said,  in 
his  own  smooth-flowing  tongue.  "  You,  whiteman,  and  I 
can  settle  matter*  quickly.  Quicker  than  these  wise  men 
of  my  father." 

There  was  a  flash  of  impatience  in  his  speaking  eyes. 
Nevil  nodded  approval 

"  They  think  much  before  they  speak,"  he  replied, 
in  the  language  in  which  he  had  been  addressed.  He, 
toOk  smiled ;  and  in  their  manner  towards  each  other  it 
was  plain  the  excellent  understanding  they  were  on. 

"Sit,  my  white  brother,  we  have  many  things  for 
talk.  Even  we,  like  those  others,  must  sit  if  we  would 
pow-wow  well  It  is  good.  Sit"  Little  Black  Fox 
laughed  shortly,  conceiving  himself  superior  in  thought 
to  the  older  generation  of  wise  men.  He  was  possessed 
<rf  all  the  vanity  of  his  years. 

They  both  returned  to  the  ground,  and  the  diief 
kicked  together  the  embers  of  the  council  fire. 
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"Tdl  OM^ brother, of  Waaaha,''  HUa  tOU  nnproved 
warrior  w«at  oo,  in  aa  even,  indifferent  voice ;  "ahe  wlw 
waa  tiw  Uglit  of  oar  fiiOei'a  eyes ;  aiie  wlw  haa  tlie 
wiidoo  of  the  rattletaalce,  and  the  gentle  heart  of  tiM 


"She  ii  well"  Neva  waa  not  expanaive.  He  knew 
the  man  had  other  thinga  to  tallc  of,  and  he  wanted  him 
totallc 

"Ah.    And  all  the  frienda  of  mjr  white  brother?" 

The  face  smiled,  btit  the  eyei  were  keenly  alight 

"TheyanweU.    And  Rosebud " 

"Ah." 

"She  grows  fairer  eveiy  day." 

There  was  a  truly  Indian  pause.  The  firo  spluttered 
and  cast  shadows  upon  the  dark,  bare  walls.  The  two 
men  gazed  thonghtfiilly  into  the  little  flame  which 
vanntingly  struggled  to  rear  itself  in  the  dense  atmo- 
sphere.   At  last  the  Indian  spoke. 

"That  man  who  killed  my  fitther  is  a  gieat  bravft" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Nevil,  with  a  reflective  smile  in  his 
pale  eyes.  "  And  Rosebud  is  a  ripe  womaa  Beautiful 
as  the  flower  which  is  her  name." 

"Hahl"  Then  the  Indian  said  slowly  with  an 
assumed  indifibrence,  "She  will  be  his  squaw.  This 
white  brave." 

"That  is  how  they  say."  It  might  have  puzzled 
Nevil  to  apply  names  to  those  represented  by  "they." 
"He  is  a  great  bravc^  truly.  He  fought  for  her.  He 
killed  your  father.  That  is  bow  these  tUngs  go.  She 
is  for  him  surely." 

A  frown  had  settled  on  the  fierce  young  chiefs 

"  My  lather  was  old,"  he  said. 
Nevil  glanced  at  the  speaker  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eyei^and  then  continued  his  watch  on  the  flame  stiU 
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•taggUoc  10  vdeofV  to  dnonr  tfa«  half  graen  wood. 
He  kaaw  when  to  hold  hii  toogoe. 

"¥•%"  the  young  man  went  00.  "My  fatter  wu  a 
wlM  chief,  but  he  waa  old— too  old.  Wlhr  did  he  keen 
theiriiitegiriaUve?''  '       ^^ 

"Hetookherforyott.  You  only  had  fifteen  summen. 
The  white  giri  had  eleven  or  thereaboutiL  HewaawiM. 
It  waa  good  med'cine." 

Then  the  chief  itlrredhimieU:  AndNevil.wholoat 
no  movement  on  the  other's  part,  detected  the  review 
action  of  one  who  chafei  under  hi*  thought  Litde 
Black  Fox  prefixed  his  next  remaric  with  another  short 
laugh. 

"My  people  love  peace  now.  It  is  good.  So  good 
that  your  people  come  and  teach  us.  They  show  our 
squaws  how  to  make  things  Uke  the  white  squaws 
make.  And  the  pappooses  forget  our  tongue^  and 
they  make  words  out  of  strange  drawings  which  the 
white  med'cine  man  makes  on  a  board.  Tchahi  We 
foeget  our  fathers.  We  feed  iriien  your  people  give 
us  food,  and  our  young  men  ate  made  to  plough.  We 
only  hunt  when  we  are  told  to  hunt  Our  life  is  easy 
but  it  is  not  a  brave's  Ufe." 

Nevil  nodded,  and  chose  his  reply  carefully. 

"Sok"  he  said,  "it  is  a  life  of  eaa&  You  choose 
your  life.  And  naturally  you  choose  a  life  where  you 
have  all  you  want  and  do  not  have  to  trouble.  After 
aU,  what  is  the  old  life  ?  A  life  of  much  danger,  and 
little  ease.  You  fight,  you  kill,  «r  you  are  WUed.  You 
risk  much  and  gain  little.  But  you  are  men,  brave 
men,  great  warriorr,  I  grant  you.  And  the  squaws  like 
brave  men— even  white  squaws.  But  I  say  it  is  wise, 
though  not  brave,  to  live  in  the  tepee.  It  is  so  easy. 
Your  Braves  have  their  squaws  always  with  *i>^m. 
They  grow  fat  tiU  their  sMes  shake.    They  no  longer 
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-^  to  hnnt  W^  ahooM  thijrr  Many  pippomw 
cooM,  aad  thqr  gfoir  up  Uln  didr  ikthm.  Tiiera  an 
ao  Sna-Daacn  to  make  bravat,  baeaaae  none  want  to 
be  bnrci.  Thete  are  no  GlioiM>aiKM%  became  the 
wiiita  men  keep  the  E«n  SpMtt  awajr,  and  then  b  no 
need.  Sa  The  Indian  lice  upon  hie  blanket!,  aad  he 
Uvea  with  the  iqiiaw  always.  They  all  becomeSqnaw 
men.    Never  was  diere  such  peace  for  the  Indian." 

Nevil  had  drawn  his  peacefiil  pletnre  with  cam ; 
also  the  tail  of  his  eye  told  him  that  his  companion  was 
listening.  And  his  movements,  eveiy  now  and  then, 
had  in  them  something  of  the  spasmodic  movements  of 
a  chained  wild  beast  This  lithe  youth  had  certain 
resemblance  to  the  puma.  He  seemed  to  bum  with  a 
restless  craving  spirit  The  puma  never  ceases  to  seek 
his  prey.  This  man  would  be  the  same  were  he  once  to 
b^in. 

"Yea.  You  say  well,"  he  observed  moodily,  "we 
are  all  sqnawmen.  The  white  squawa  love  bravca, 
yon  say.  I  know  all  squaws  love  braves.  The  squaws 
of  our  people  will  soon  spit  in  our  faces." 

"You  have  no  squaw  to  do  that"  observed  Nevil, 
bendhig  over  and  pushing  the  fire  together. 

-No." 

"  You  are  chief.    You  should  have  many." 

"Yes." 

"Then  give  the  word  to  your  people  and  yon  can 
have  them." 

"  I  do  not  want  them— yet" 

Nevil  looked  round.  The  chief  turned  to  the  fire 
uncertainly.    His  fierce  eyes  were  half  veiled. 

"This  Rosebud,  she  was  fw  me,"  he  went  on.  "She 
is  fair  as  the  summer  sky.  Her  eyes  are  like  the  stan, 
and  her  laug^i  is  like  the  ripple  of  the  waters  when  the 
sun  and  the  wind  make  play  with  than.     She  is  so 
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The  young  chief  leapt  to  Ws  feet  with  «  cr»  th>» 
toM  of  .  .pWt  which  coaM  no  longeTS  ^Sl2d 

«..i!!5"f  Ka^^r.  ^  ''^  whementiy,  whUe  hli  eye, 
white  brother,  and  to  yoa  I  can  say  what  li  In  m^ 
g«f  ^,,TW  -q-w.  I  love  her7lSL%i\7t 

««,  ha  I      And  the  ferodty  of  that  Uush  bKnuhTT 
.mite  to  tto  hidden  lip.  of  ttelUtSgS.^ 
^^  He  looked  «p  now.  and  hi.  wonla  canw  thought- 

-sTi!  ?r  *  if"*  '*^'  "*"•  »^  J'ox."  he  -id. 
«C^u*^*'^  *•»*»■««>  to  go  on  the  warwih.    «si» 

S^W'  '"^  """"'^'^  «' ^*  Wiood  £ 
And  the  heacktrong  youth  nt  down  agaia  and  the 
Pow-'ow  went  forward.  And  It  wa.  SKS 
**««  Nevfl  returned  to  Wanaha.  For  IndSnS 
wowi  are  dow  moving,  ponderou.  thing.,  and  S 

deliberation,  of  grave  Import  were  on.       """""'^ 


CHAPTER   VIII 

SETH  STASHES  A  HANDKERCHIEF 

Seth  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  very  frequent 
visits  to  Beacon  Crossing.  For  one  thing  there  was 
always  (denty  to  do  at  the  farm.  For  another  the 
attractions  of  the  fledgling  city  were  peculiarly  suited 
to  idle  folk,  or  folk  who.  had  money  to  spend.  And 
this  man  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

White  River  Farm  was  a  prosperous  farm,  but  it 
was  still  in  that  condition  when  its  possibilities  were 
not  fully  developed,  and,  like  the  thrifty,  foresighted 
farmers  Rube  and  his  adopted  son  wer^  they  were 
content  to  invest  every  available  cent  of  profit  in 
improvements.  Consequently,  when  the  latter  did  find 
his  way  to  R«»hdm's  hotel  it  was  always  with  a  definite 
purpose ;  a  purpose  as  necessary  as  any  of  his  duties  in 
his  day's  labour. 

Riding  into  the  township  one  evening  he  made 
strd^t  for  the  hotel,  and,  refusing  the  steblehand's  offisr 
of  caie  for  his  horse,  sat  down  quietly  on  the  verandah 
and  lit  his  pipe.  Beyond  the  bungers  in  the  saloon 
and  old  Louis  Roiheim  no  one  worth  any  remark 
approached  him.  He  sat  watching  the  passers-by,  but 
went  on  smoking  idly.  There  were  some  children 
playing  a  sort  of  « King-of-the-Castle "  game  on  a 
heap  of  ballast  lying  beside  the  track,  and  these 
seemed  to  interest  him  most  The  sheriff  stopped  and 
66 
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1S?&S."«  "*"*  *^''«'  *  monoiyllablc  reply  „d  . 
noa  Seth  gave  Um  no  encoungement  to  rtoo     An 

Seth  waited  untn  the  nin  had  aet   THm,  h.  ^ j 

off  the  vejandah  and  tlgh2^e?Se'3-ncwiLSS 

Stir's^  !!l""*"l,""«*  bhS  tiS:?Se 
CMtle.    The  proprietor  of  the  hotel   was   lonnrf«» 

P^fiiSS^^*?:^"*  '"''^•^*'^-    Seth  was  not  a 
"Yes" 
"Home?" 
"Na    So  long." 
Seth  swung  into  the  saddle  and  rode  off    An,!  h. 

Later  he  overiwuled  the  Indiaa    It  was  lim  r«,- 
the  chief  of  the  Indian  poUcft  "wuJtaCrow, 

g«2Xmaa"  ^  *"'"'^'""  ""^  **«*  *^' 

Jim  Crow,  like  all  his  race  who  worked  for  the 

government,  never  spoke  his   own   languwe  «c«^ 

^liT^'he^l^er  -^^  ^^^'S^ 
♦hJrT  ^V.  "*"*  *  movement  suggestive  of 
^f^^  of  l-d.  and  finished  up  with^e  wort 

"I  must  get  bade  the  day  after  to-morrow."  Seth 

tJ!^\^i*^  '"*•»•  •"«*  """P^  into  that 
companionable  silence  which  aU  pialrtemen  wheA^ 
Inditan  or  white,  so  weU  understand  '        *" 

That  n^t  the  two  men  sheltered  hi  the  tenee 
Wongfag  to  Jim  Crow.   It  was  weU  off  the^eSj 
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and  was  never  pitched  in  the  same  place  two  nigfate 
nuuiing.  Jim  Crow's  sqoaw  looked  after  that  She 
moved  about,  acting  under  her  man's  orders,  while  the 
scout  went  about  his  business. 

After  supper  a  long  talk  proceeded.  Seth  became 
eiqiattsive,  but  it  was  the  Indian  who  gave  information. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  the  white  man 
had  put  "  I  find  it  after  much  time.  Sa-sa-mai,  my 
•quaw.  She  find  it  from  old  brave.  See  you.  B^ 
Wolf  and  all  the  braves  who  come  out  this  way,  ycu 
make  much  shoot  Sa  They  all  kill  'Cep'  this  one 
ol'  brave.  He  live  quiet  an'  say  notUng.  Why  ?  I 
not  say.  Some  one  tell  him  say  nothing.  See  ?  This 
Big  Wolf.  Before  you  kill  him  maybe.  So  he  not  say. 
Bimeby  Sa-sa-mai,  she  mach  'cute.  She  talk  ol'  brave. 
Him  very  ol'.  So  she  learn,  an'  I  ga  I  show  yon. 
You  give  me  fi'  doUar,  then  I,  too,  not  say  nothing." 

"Ah."  Seth  pulled  out  a  five-dollar  bill  and  handed 
it  to  the  scout,  and  went  on  smoking.  Presently  he 
asked,  "  Have  jrou  been  there  i " 

"No."  Jim  Crow  smiled  blandly.  He  had  the 
truly  Indian  ambiguity  of  exprestion. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  if  there's  any  traces,  I  goess." 

"  See.    I  go  dis  place.    little  Black  Fox  hear.    He 

hear  alL    So.    There  are  devils  on  the  Reserve:    Jim 

Crow  much  watched.    Sa    They  know.    These  red 

devils." 

SeA  noted  the  man's  air  of  pride.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  his  own  imporUnce  and  exaggerated  it,  which 
is  the  way  of  his  class.  Jim  Crow  was  a  treacherous 
rascal,  but  it  paid  him  to  work  for  the  white  folk.  He 
would  work  for  the  other  side  just  as  readily  if  it  paid 
him  better. 

"Thafs  so,"  observed  Seth,  seriously;  but  it  was  his 
pipe  that  absorbed  his  attention.    "Wal.  to-morrow,  I 
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gMM,"  he  added  after  awhile;    And.  knocking  Us  pipe 
oa<;  be  rolled  over  on  his  blanket  and  slept 

Ob  the  morrow  the  journey  was  continued,  and  at 
■Mdown  they  neared  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri. 
Their  route  lay  over  a  trail  which  headed  south-east,  in 
the  direction  of  Sioax  City.  The  sun  had  just  dropped 
betew  the  horizon  when  Jim  Crow  suddenly  drew  rein. 
Whatever  cha:acter  he  might  bear  as  a  man  he  was  a 
•Mster  scout  He  had  a  knowledge  and  instinct  far 
greater  than  that  of  a  bloodhound  on  a  hot  scent  He 
glanced  around  him,  taking  in  the  lay  of  the  land  at 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Then  he  finally  poiifted 
at  a  bush  growing  a  few  hundred  yards  fiom  the 
traiL 

" The  bluff,"  he  said.  "It  may  be  what  we  look  for. 
Sa-sa-mai,  she  tell  me.    Ow." 

The  last  was  a  grunt  which  expressed  assurance. 

The  horses  left  the  trail  for  the  prairie.  The  eyes  of 
both  men  were  turned  upon  the  ground,  which  is  the 
habit  of  such  men  when  out  on  the  traiL  It  is  the  soil 
over  which  the  prairieman  passes  which  is  the  book. 
The  general  scene  is  only  the  lUustratioa 

At  the  blufif  the  men  dismounted.  Seth  now  took 
the  lead.  He  did  not  plunge  haphazard  into  his  search. 
He  still  studied  the  bush  and  the  ground.  But  It  was 
the  scout  whose  trained  Instincts  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  signs  they  sought  And  he  found  it  in  the 
dead,  broken  twigs  which  marked  the  coune  of  a 
waggon. 

The  two  foUowed  the  lead ;  followed  it  unerringly. 
And  with  every  foot  of  the  way  the  task  became  easier. 
Once  they  had  turned  the  cover  the  book  had  become 
the  simplest  reading.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  to  a 
clearing  well  screened  from  the  road.  And  now  they 
parted  company.   The  scont  went  on  towards  the  water 
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fiurtlMr  oa,  bnt  Ihe  «kite  mm  tamed  to  Am  daring. 
And  henfai  wu  diqilayed  the  difierence  in  tibe  men. 
Setii  had  CMae  to  tlK  point  iriieie  imagination  served 
him.    Tlw  otber  waa  ool^  a  cnitsmaa. 

The  gmn  was  tall  in  the  clearing.  There  was  a  low 
scrnb  toes  but  it  was  a  scnA>  diat  mig^t  be  trodden 
under  iioot  In  two  minutes  Seth  was  stooping  ex- 
amining a  tent-peg,  disoolonred  by  weather,  but  intact, 
and  still  holding  in  the  earth  where  it  had  been  driven. 
It  was  but  four  yards  from  this  to  a  place  where  two 
distinct  piles  of  human  bones  were  lying  hidden  in  the 
lank  grass. 

Sedi  was  on  his  knees  pulling  the  grass  aside^  but 
he  did  not  touch  the  bones.  The  skeletons  were  far 
from  complete.  Fortunately  the  sknlls  were  there,  and 
he  saw  that  they  were  those  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
And  while  he  contemplated  the  ghastly  remains  his 
thoughts  conjured  up  many  scenes.  He  saw  the  bullet 
hole  through  the  wcnnan's  skull,  and  the  horrid  rift  in 
tte  man's.  And  the  absence  of  many  of  the  bones  of 
the  extremities  made  him  think  of  tiie  coyotes,  those 
prairie  scavengers  who  are  never  far  off  when  death 
stalks  the  plains. 

After  a  few  moments  he  was  searching  the  long 
grass  in  every  dltectlon.  He  looked  for  remnant  of 
clothing ;  for  anything  to  give  him  a  sign.  And  in  his 
search  he  was  j<^ed  by  the  scout  who  had  returned 
from  the  water,  where  he  had  discovered  further  traces 
of  an  encampment 

At  last  Oe  examiwatwn  was  completed.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  bones. 

The  two  men  now  stood  by  the  bones  of  the  nn- 
fortnnate  man  and  woman.  St&i  was  staring  oat  at  the 
nnounding  bush. 

"I  guess  the  neches  cleaned  things  up  pretty  well," 
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be  said.  whBe  his  tyea  settled  on  one  litde  bash  apart 
■MB  the  lesL 

The  scoat  shook  his  head. 

"Thafs  not  nedies'  work,"  he  s^d. 

"  No  ?  "  Seth  queried  casually. 

"Na   Evetythiag  gone.   Sa   That  not  like  neche." 

Sedi  made  no  response,  but  walked  over  to  the  bosh 
he  had  been  looking  at  The  scout  saw  him  thmst  a 
hand  in  amongst  the  branches  and  withdraw  it  hoUing 
something. 

"What  you  find?"  he  asked,  when  Seth  came  back. 

"Only  rag." 

"An"  how  far  from  here  to— Jason's  old  pUcet" 
Seth  went  on  a  moment  later. 

"  Six— eight— nine  hour."  Jim  Crow  said,  with  his 
broad  smile  that  meant  nodiing. 

Seth  looked  long  and  thoughtfiilly  at  the  split  skull 
on  the  ground.  Then  his  eyes  sought  the  bullet  hole  in 
the  woman's  sknlL    But  he  sakl  nothing. 

A  little  later  the  two  men  went  back  to  the  horses 
and  mounted. 

-Guess  ni  git  on  to  see  the  Agent."  Seth  observed, 
while  the  horses  moved  out  of  the  blnflT. 

•You  go  by  the  Reserve?" 

"Yes." 

Jim  Crow  surveyed  the  prospect  in  silence.  They 
reached  the  trail,  and  their  hwses  stood  piepantory  to 
parting  company. 

"Slong,"  said  Seth. 

The  Indian  turned  and  looked  away  to  the  north, 
tt  was  the  direction  in  which  lay  the  great  Reserves. 
Then  he  turned  back,  and  his  biaxk,  slit-like  eyes  shot  a 
"do-long  glance  at  his  companion. 

"  You  go— alone  ?  "  he  asked. 

TiM  other  nodded  indifferently. 
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"Then  I  ity  tloap  Uttie  and  «alcb  niueh — I,  Jim 
Crow." 

The  two  men  perted.  The  icotit  mored  off  and  hit 
hand  went  to  tilie  pocket  of  hie  troiuers  where  his  fingers 
crwnpled  the  ciiq>  five-dollar  bill  he  had  received  for 
his  services.  NoHlag  else  really  mattered  to  him. 
S«th  rode  away  humming  a  tune  without  melody. 

And  all  the  way  to  the  Agent* s  house  he  carried  out 
tiie  scouf s  advice  fft  watchfulness ;  but  for  a  different 
reason.  Seth  had  no  personal  fear  of  these  stormy 
Indians.  His  watchfulness  was  the  observation  of  a 
man  who  learns  from  all  he  sees.  He  slept  some  hours 
on  the  prairie  while  his  horse  rested,  and  arrived  at 
the  Agency  the  next  day  at  noon. 

Jimmy  Parker,  as  he  #as  familiarly  called,  greeted 
him  cordially  in  his  abrupt  fashion. 

"Ah,  howdy,"  he  said.  " ProwUng,  Seth ? "  And 
his  words  were  accompanied  by  a  quick  look  that  asked 
a  dozen  questions,  all  of  which  he  knew  would  remain 
unanswered.  Seth  and  he  were  oU  iriends  and  under- 
stood one  another. 

"  Takin'  a  spell  off,"  lepUed  the  farmer. 

"Ah.    And  putting  it  in  on  the  Reserve." 

The  Agent  smiled  briefly.  Hb  face  seemed  to  have 
worn  itself  into  a  serious  caste  which  refuired  effwt  to 
change. 

"  Many  huntin"  passes '  these  times  7  "  Seth  inqutfed 
presently. 

"  None.  At  least  Little  Black  Fox  says  he's  going 
hunting  soon."  The  Agenf  s  eyes  were  fixed  on  die 
other's  face; 

"See  you've  got  Jim  Crowworkin'  aaound— south." 
Seth  waved  an  arm  in  the  directiaa  wfaenee  he  had  come. 

"Yes."  Again  came  the  Agenf s  swiftly  passing 
smile.    « We're  a  goad  distance   from   the  aoothem 
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^<ta«y.    Jim  CiWi  murt  enou^    How  did  yoo 

"Saw  his  tepee." 

"  Ah.    You've  been  wnth  t " 

."  v**..  ^^*^*  ■  *""  "I*"  coantiy  that  aways." 
•  es. 

They  passed  Into  the  Agency,  and  Parker's  sister 
and  housekeeper  brought  the  visltw  cofiee.  The  house 
was  very  plain,  roomy,  and  comfortable.  The  two  men 
were  sitting  in  the  office 

"Seen  anything  of  Steyne  around?"  asked  Seth. 
after  a  noisy  sip  of  his  hot  coffee. 

"  Too  much.    And  he's  very  shy." 

Seth  nodded.    He  quite  understood. 

-Guess  suthin's  movin',"  he  said,  while  he  poured 
bis  coffee  into  his  saucer  and  blew  it 

"I've  bought  so  too,  and  written  to  the  colonel  at 
the  fort    What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Can't  say.  Guess  it's  jest  a  notion."  SethpauMd. 
TT*en  he  went  on  before  the  other  could  put  In  a  wofd. 
"Won't  be  yet    Guess  I'll  git  on." 

The  two  men  passed  out  of  the  hut,  and  Seth  re- 
mounted. 

"  Guess  you  m«ht  let  me  know  if  Black  Fox  gits  his 
'pass,     he  said,  as  he  turned  his  horse  away. 

"  I  will." 

And  Parker  watched  the  horseman  till  he  dls- 
appeared  amongst  the  bushes.  A  moment  Uter  he 
was  talking  to  his  sister. 

•^Wsh  I'd  tel^;raidied  to  the  fort  now,"  he  said 
regretfully.  "  I  can't  do  it  after  writing,  they'd  think— I 
tiiink  Seth  came  especially  to  convey  warning,  and  to 
hw  about  Black  Fox's  pass.  If  s  a  remarkable  thing, 
hut  he  seems  to  smell  what  these  Indians  are  doing." 

-Yes,"  said  hU  sister.    But  she  felt  that  when  two 
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mdi  capable  mefi  dlicuiied  dw  Indiana  then  waa  no 
nead  lor  h«r  to  wony,  to  die  took  out  Seth'a  cup  and 
letlfeu  to  her  kitcaen* 

In  the  meantime  Setb  had  readied  the  rhrer.  Here 
be  again  dlimottnted,  but  this  time  for  no  more  liiiiifi- 
caat  reason  dian  to  wash  out  the  tag  he  had  reaened 
from  the  bosh  south  of  the  Reserves.  He  washed  and 
rennuhed  the  cotton,  till  It  began  to  regain  something 
of  its  original  colour.  Then  he  examined  it  carefully 
round  the  hem. 

It  was  a  small,  woman's  handkereh'if,  ai^  in  one 
comer,  a  name  was  neatly  wiittea  <:i  marking  ink. 
The  name  was  "  Raynor." 


CHAPTER  IX 


THK  AOVmrUSIS  OF  KID  «n»Na  HOOD 

It  is  Sunday.  The  plaiativ*  thiUe  of  the  schoobooin 
beU  at  the  Minion  hai  mng  the  Christianixed  ladkMM 
to  die  short  senriee  which  is  hdd  ther& 

"Indian  Mission.''  The  name  conveye  a  sense  of 
peace.  Yet  the  missioa  histories  of  die  Indian  Raserva< 
tioos  would  malce  bloody  leading.  From  the  Hist  the 
Christian  teacher  has  been  the  Iqiitimale  piey  of  the 
warlike  savage.  He  bears  the  bmnt  of  every  rising. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  his  work  has  stained  the 
sflsallest  semblance  of  safety.  The  soldier  fights  an 
open  foe.  The  man  in  cliuge  of  an  Indian  mission 
does  not  fight  at  all  He  stands  ever  in  the  slaughter- 
yard,  living  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reigning  chief. 
He  is  a  brave  man. 

The  service  is  over.  It  is  perforce  brieC  The  grown 
men  end  women  come  ont  of  the  building.  The  spacious 
interior  is  cleared  of  all  but  the  children  and  a  few 
grown*up  folk  who  remain  to  hold  a  sort  of  Sunday 
school 

Theie  is  Wanaha  and  Setb.  Rosebud,  toob  helps, 
and  Charlie  Rankin  and  his  young  wife,  who  have  a 
furmsome  two  miles  east  of  White  River  Farm.  Thea 
tiiete  is  the  mbsionary,  Mr.  Hargieaves,  a  laige  man 
with  grey  hair  and  nested,  beasied  bee,  whose  bine 
eyes  look  straight  at  tfaoae  he  is  addressing  with  a  miU, 
75 
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iBvindbl*  bnvBiy.    And  the  Agnt,  Jmmi  Piflnr.  a 

■hort,  abrapt  man,  with  a  bnll-dog  dMtt  and  nadc^  and  a 
sharps  alert  manner. 

Tbeae  are  the  teachers  of  thb  most  important  part 
in  a  dvlUsing  procen.  They  ere  itrildns  at  the  root 
of  dieir  object  The  children  can  be  moulded  where 
the  parents  prove  impossiblei  Once  these  black-qred 
little  morsels  have  mastered  the  English  language  the 
rest  is  not  so  difficult  They  have  to  be  weaned  irom 
their  own  tongue  if  their  Christian  teachers  would  make 
headway.  A  smsll.  harmless  bribery  works  wonders  in 
this  direction.  And  all  these  children  have  learned  to 
speak  and  understand  the  English  language. 

Seth  attempu  no  BiUe  instruction,  and  Us  Is  a  dass 
much  in  favour.  His  packets  always  contain  the  most 
home-made  tafl^.  He  has  a  method  purely  his  own ; 
and  it  is  a  secular  method;  Only  to  the  brightest  and 
most  advanced  children  is  the  honour  of  promotion  to 
his  class  awarded. 

He  is  holding  his  class  outside  the  building.  His 
children  sit  round  him  in  a  semi-drcle.  He  is  sitting 
on  an  up-turned  box  with  his  back  against  the  lateral 
logs  of  the  building.  There  is  a  pleasant  shade  here, 
also  the  pungent  odours  from  the  br^ht  green  bluff 
wUdi  faces  him.  The  Indian  children  are  very  quiet, 
but  they  are  agog  with  interest  They  have  noted  the 
bulging  pockets  of  Seth's  Sunday  jadret,  and  are  more 
than  ready  to  give  him  their  best  attention  in  consequence. 
Besides  they  like  his  teaching. 

Seth's  method  is  quite  simple.  Last  Sunday  he 
toU  them  a  little,  old-fashioned  childrea'!«  iairy  story 
with  a  moral  Now  he  takes  each  chilil  in  turn,  and 
questions  him  or  her  on  the  teaching  he  then  conveyed. 
But  in  this  direction  they  are  not  very  ap^  these  little 
heathens. 
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The  iliigtflg  iiMlde  the  If  iMiea  bad  died  ou^  and  the 
Mat  chorda  oa  the  hanneiilam  had  wfaoeied  thetnadvaa 
Into  aOeBce.  Seth,  having  fiaiahed  hia  nfelimiaario, 
began  aeriona  buaineaai 

Hedepoaited  a  Iwge  packet  of  treacle  taify  upon  the 
gfonnd  at  hia  feel;  cat  the  atring  of  it  with  hia  aheath 
Inife,  opened  it,  and  examined  the  contenU  with  a  finely 
critical  air.  Having  tatlafiad  Umaelf  he  aet  it  down 
again  and  amiled  on  hia  twdve  pnpili^  all  ranging  tnm 
ten  to  twehw  yean  of  age,  aitting  round  him.  He  pro- 
duced a  well-thumbed  volume  from  hia  pocket,  and, 
opening  it,  laid  it  upon  hia  knee  It  waa  there  In  ca«e 
he  abould  atumble^  for  Seth  waa  not  a  natural  bom 
teacher.  He  did  it  for  the  aake  of  the  little  onea 
themaelvea. 

Next  he  handed  each  child  a  piece  of  talTy;  and 
waited  while  it  waa  adjusted  in  the  cheek. 

"  Guess  you've  aU  located  your  doUopa  o'  candy  7" 
he  said,  after  awhUe  - 1  allow  you  ken  get  right  at  it 
anddo  it  in.  This  camp  ain't  goin'  to  be  atmck  till  the 
aweet  food's  done.  Gueu  youTl  mostly  need  physic  'fore 
you're  through,  aure.  Howsum,  your  mam'a '11  aee  to  it" 

The  last  remarks  were  said  more  to  himself  than  to 
flie  children,  v*o  sat  staring  up  into  his  dark,  earnest 
face  with  qrea  as  solemn  as  those  of  the  moose  calf, 
and  their  little  cheeks  bulging  dangerously.  Seth 
cleared  his  throat 

"Guess  you  ain't  heard  teU  o'  that  Injun  gal  that 
used  to  go  around  in  a  red  blanket  aame  as  any  of  you 
ni%ht  I'm  jest  going  to  tell  yon  about  her.  Ah, 
more  candy  ?  "  as  a  small  hand  was  held  out  appealingly 
towards  him.  "  Guess  we'll  have  another  round  before 
I  get  going  right"  He  doled  out  more  of  the  sticlqr 
stuff,  and  then  propped  his  face  upon  his  hands  and 
proceeded^ 
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'<  Wal,  as  I  was  gain'  to  say,  that  little  squaw  lived 
away  there  by  the  hills  in  a  snug  tepee  with  her 
gran'ma.  They  were  jest  two  squaws  t^  themselves, 
an  old  one,  and  a  young  one;  And  they  hadn't  no 
brave  to  help  'em,  nor  nothin'.  The  young  squaw  was 
jest  like  any  of  you.  Jest  a  neat,  spiy  little  gal,  mostly 
pretty  as  a  picture  and  real  good. 

"  She  kind  of  looked  after  her  gran'ma  who  was 
sick.  Sick  as  a  mule  with  the  botts.  Did  the  chores 
around  that  tepe^  bucked  a  lot  of  cordwood,  fixed  up 
moccassins,  an'  did  the  cooldn',  same  as  you  gals  'U 
mebbe  do  later  on.  She  was  a  slick  young  squaw,  she 
was.  Knew  a  caribou  from  a  jack-rabbit,  an'  could  sit 
a  bucking  choyense  to  beat  the  band.  Guess  it  was 
doin'  all  these  things  so  easy  she  kind  o'  got  feelin' 
independent— sort  o'  wanted  to  do  everything  herself. 
And  she  just  used  to  go  right  down  to  the  store  for  food 
an'  things  by  herselC 

"Now  I  don't  know  how  ii  rightly  come  abou^  but 
somewberes  around  that  tepee  a  wolf  got  busy.  A 
timber  wolf,  most  as  big  as— as — the  Mission  house. 
An'  he  was  savage.  Gee,  but  he  was  real  savage! 
Guess  he  was  one  o'  them  fellers  always  ready  to  acattt 
squaws  an'  pappooses  an'  things.  Thei's  lots  o'  them 
sort  around." 

Wanaha,  quite  unobserved  by  Seth,  had  come  round 
the  comer  of  the  buildings  and  stood  watching  the 
earnest  face  of  the  man  who  was  so  deliberately  pro< 
pounding  his  somewhat  garbled  version  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  While  she  listened  to  his  words  she 
smiled  pensively. 

"Yes,  they  get  themselves  up  fancy  an'  come 
smarmin'  and  sneakin'  around,  an'  they're  jest  that 
fierce  there  ain't  no  matter.  Say,  them  things  would 
eat  yon  right  up^  same  as  you've  eaten  that  ta^.   Wat, 
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say,  this  young  squaw  was  goto*  off  on  her  choyense 
i^en  this  timber  wolf  comes  up  smilin',  an'  he  savs 
•Good-day.'  An'  he  shakes  hands  with  her  same  as' 
grown  folics  do.  AU  them  timber  wolves  are  like  that 
cause  th«y  thmk  you  won't  see  they're  going  to  eat 
you  then.  V  see  he  was  hunger.  He'd  been  out  on 
the  warpath— which  is  real  bad— an'  he'd  been  iightin* 
and  the  folks  had  beaten  him  off,  and  he  couldn't  get 
food,  'cause  he'd  left  the  Reserve  where  there's  always 
pteify  to  eat  an*  drink,  and  there  was  none  anywh«»e 

"  Wal,  he  sizes  up  that  sqnaw,  and  sees  her  blanket's 
good  an  thick,  and  her  moccassins  is  made  of  moose- 
hide,  and  her  beads  is  pretty,  and  he  thinks  she'll  make 
a  good  meal,  but  he  thinks,  thinks  h^  he'll  eat  the 
squaw's  sick  gran'ma  first.  So  he  says  '  Good-bye,'  an' 
waits  till  she's  well  away  on  the  trail,  and  then  hurries 
back  to  the  tepee  an'  eats  up  the  old  squaw.  Say 
wolves  is  ter^le— 'specially  timber  wolves. 

"Wal,  when  that  sqnaw  gits  home "  Setii  paused 

and  doled  out  more  taffy.  The  children  were  wonder- 
fuUy  Intent  on  the  stoiy,  but  the  sweets  helped  their 
attention.  For  there  was  much  of  what  he  said  tiiat 
was  hard  on  their  understandings.  The  drama  of  the 
story  was  plain  enough,  but  the  moral  appealed  to 
them  less. 

"When  that  squaw  gets  home  she  liits  the  flap  of 
the  tepe^  and  she  sees  what  she  thinks  is  her  gran'ma 
lying  covered  up  on  the  skins  on  the  ground.  The  fire 
fa  still  bumin',  and  eveiytiiing  is  jest  as  she  left  it 
She  feels  good  an'  chirpy,  and  sits  right  down  by  her 
pan  ma  .side.  And  tiien  she  sees  what  she  tiiinks 
looto  kind  o'  queer.  Says  she^  <Gee,  gran'ma,  what  a 
pesky  i-ag  nose  you've  got  ?'  You  see  tiat  wolf  had 
come  along  an'  eaten  her  gran'ma,  and  fixed  himsdf 
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up  In  her  clothe*  an'  things,  and  was  lying  right  there 
ready  to  eat  her,  too,  when  she  come  along.  So  master 
timber  wolf,  he  says,  'Thafs  so  I  ken  smell  out  things 
when  I'm  hunting.'  Then  that  squaw,  bein'  cuiious-like, 
which  is  the  way  with  wimmin-folk,  saya^  'Shucks, 
gran'ma,  but  your  tongue's  that  long  you  ain't  rcom 
for  it  in  your  mouth.'  That  wolf  gits  riled  then.  Sajrs 
he, '  Thafs  so  I  ken  taste  the  good  things  I  eat'  Guess 
the  squaw  was  plumb  scared  at  that  She'd  never 
beard  her  gran'ma  say  thing's  like  that  But  she  goes 
on,  says  she,  'Your  teeth's  fine  an'  long  an'  white, 
maybe  you've  cleaned  'em  some.'  Then  says  the  wolf, 
'  That's  so  I  can  eat  folks  like  you  right  up.'  And  with 
that  he  springs  out  of  the  blankets  an'  pounces  sheer 
on  that  poor  little  squaw,  and  swallows  her  up  at  one 
gulp,  same  as  you  ken  swaller  this  taffy." 

Seth  suddenly  sprang  from  his  seat;  held  the  bag 
of  candy  out  at  arm's  length,  and  finally  dropped  it 
cm  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  children.  There 
was  a  rush ;  a  chorus  of  childish  glee,  and  the  whole 
twelve  fell  hito  a  strugglii'<g  heap  upon  the  ground, 
wildly  fightii^  for  the  feast 

And  with  a  gentle  smile  Seth  looked  on  at  the 
fierce  scramble.  To  judge  from  his  manner  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  assert  which  was  the  happier,  the 
children  or  their  teacher.  Though  Seth  found  them 
a  tax  on  his  imaginative  powers,  and  though  he  was 
a  man  unused  to  many  words,  he  loved  these  Sunday 
afternoons  with  his  young  charges. 

His  thoughtful  contemplation  was  bnAen  by 
Wanaha.  Her  moccassins  gave  out  no  aotmd  as  she 
stepped  up  to  him  from  behind  and  touched  him  on 
the  Aoolder.  Her  grave  smile  had  passed ;  and  when 
he  turned  he  found  himself  looking  into  a  pair  of  steady, 
serious,  inscrutable  eyes.    No  white  woman  can  hide 
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her  thoughts  behind  luch  an  impenetrable  maslc  as  the 
squaw.  Surely  the  Indian  face  might  well  have  served 
as  a  model  for  the  Sphinx. 

"The  white  teacher  makes  much  happy,"  she  said 
In  her  laboured  English. 

Seth  promptly  answered  her  in  her  own  tongue. 

"The  pappooses  of  the  Indian  makes  the  white  man 
n*PPy."  he  said  simply. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Suddenly  one  dusky 
urchin  rose  with  a  whoop  of  delighti  bearing  aloft 
the  torn  paper  with  several  lumps  of  sweetstuff,  dis- 
coloured with  dirt,  sticking  to  it  With  one  accord 
the  litde  mob  broke.  The  triumphant  child  fled  mto 
the  bluff  pursued  by  the  rest  of  her  howling  companions. 
The  man  and  the  squaw  were  left  alone. 

"  The  white  man  tells  a  story  of  a  wolf  and  a 
squaw,"  Wanaha  said,  returning  to  her  own  language. 
The  children  were  still  shrieking  in  the  distance. 

Seth  nodded  assent  He  had  nothing  to  add  to 
her  statement 

"And  the  wolf  eats  the  squaw,  'Jie  woman  went 
on,  quite  seriously.  It  sounded  strange^  her  literal 
manner  of  discussing  this  children's  story. 

A  look  of  interest  came  into  the  man's  thoughtful 
eyes.  But  he  turned  away,  not  wishing  to  display  any 
curiosity.  He  understood  the  Indian  nature  as  few 
men  do. 

"There  was  no  one  by  to  warn  the  squaw?"  she 
went  on  in  a  tone  of  simple  inquiry.  "No  brave  to 
hdpher?" 

"  That's  sc^"  observed  the  maa  "  Mayb&  he  wasn't 
arr-   '." 


i^here  was  another  pause.    The  children  still  inside 
the  Hisaioa  house  were  belong  to  chant  the  Doxology, 

G 
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and  the  woman  appeared  to  listen  to  it  with  internt 
When  it  had  finished  ahe  went  on — 

"  Where  tlie  wolf  is  there  is  much  danger  for  the 
squaw.  Indian  squaw— or  white,  I,  too,  learn  these 
things.    But  I  learn  from  much  that  I  hear— and  see." 

"I  know,"  Seth  nodded. 

"You  know?" 

"Yes." 

"Wanabii  is  glad.  The  white  brave  will  watch 
over  the  young  squaw."  The  woman  smiled  again. 
And  Seth  thought  he  detected  a  sigh  of  relief.  He 
understood  this  woman  as  well  as  it  is  given  to  man 
to  understand  any  woman — even  an  Indian  woman. 

"This  wolf  won't  bother  about  the  gran'ma,"  said 
Seth,  looking  straight  into  Wanaha's  eyes.  "  He's  after 
the  young  squaw." 

"  And  he  will  have  the  young  squaw  soon." 

Wanaha  abruptly  turned  away  and  hurried  round  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Missioa  The  sound  of  people 
moving  within  the  building  told  her  that  the  Sunday 
school  was  over.  Her  silent  goiag  Lug^^ested  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  be  seen  talking  in  private  to  Seth. 

Seth  remahied  where  he  was.  His  delay  may  have 
been  intentional,  yet  he  had  the  appearance  of  deep 
preoccupation.  He  quite  understood  that  Wanaha's 
presence  during  his  story  had  been  deliberate.  She 
had  left  her  own  class  on  some  trifling  excuse  and 
come  out  to  warn  him,  knowing  that  he  would  be  alone 
with  his  children.  'There  was  no  smile  on  his  face 
while  he  stood  thinking,  only  a  pucker  between  his 
dark  brows,  and  an  odd  biting  of  his  underlip. 

At  last  he  shook  himself  as  though  he  found  the 
shade  chilly,  and,  a  moment  later,  sauntered  round 
to  the  front  of  the  building  in  time  to  meet  the  others 
coming  out 
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He  joined  the  group  which  included  Wanaha,  and 
ttey  talked  a  few  minutes  with  the  Agent  and  Mr. 
Haigreaves.  Then  Mis.  Rankin  and  Rosebud  moved 
off  to  the  two  waiting  buckboards,  and  Wanaha  dis- 
appeared down  a  by-path  through  the  trees.  Seth 
and  Charlie  Rankin  followed  their  women-folk. 

Seth  was  the  only  silent  member  of  the  party,  but 
this  was  hardly  noticeable,  for  he  rarely  had  much  to 
say  for  himself. 

On  the  way  home  Rosebud  at  last  found  reason  to 
grumble  at  his  silence.  She  had  chattered  away  the 
whole  time  in  her  light-hearted,  inconsequent  fashion, 
and  at  last  asked  him  a  question  to  which  she  required 
more  than  a  nod  of  the  head  in  reply.  And  she  had  to 
ask  it  three  times,  a  matter  which  ruffled  her  patience, 

"Why  are  you  so  grumpy  with  me,  Seth?"  she 

asked,  with  a  litUe  frown.    She  always  accused  Seth  of 

°^  "g'u'npy  "  when  he  was  more  than  usually  silent 

"  Eh  ?  "  The  man  turned  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  horses'  tails. 

"^  a^ed  you  three  times  if  you  saw  the  Agent 
talking  to  two  of  his  scouts— Jim  Crow  and  Rainmaker 
— before  service." 

Seth  flicked  his  whip  over  the  backs  of  the  honesL 

"Sure,"  he  said  indifferently. 

"Jim  Crow  is  the  head  of  his  Indian  police." 

The  girl  spoke  significantly,  and  Seth  glanced  round 
at  her  in  surprise. 

"  I  guess  so,"  he  observed. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  anything— moving ?  Oh, 
look,  Seth,  there's  a  lovely  jack-rabbit"  Rosebud 
pointed  ahead.  A  large  jack-rabbit  was  loping  slowly 
out  of  the  way  of  Uie  buckboaid.  Seth  leant  forward 
with  unnecessary  interest,  and  so  was  saved  a  direct 
•nswer  to  the  girl's  ^estion. 


CHAPTER  X 


SETH  ATTEMPTS  TO  WRITE  A  LETTER 

It  b  not  usually  a  remarkable  event  in  one's  life,  the 
writing  of  a  letter.  In  these  days  of  telephone^  how- 
ever, it  soon  will  be.  In  Seth's  case  it  nearly  was  so^ 
but  for  a  different  reason.  Seth  could  write,  even  as  he 
could  read.  But  he  was  not  handy  at  either.  He 
abominated  writing,  and  preferred  only  to  read  that 
which  Nature  held  out  for  his  perusal  However,  after 
some  days  of  deep  consideration,  he  had  decided  to 
write  a  letter.  And,  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
he  intended  it  to  be  very  long,  and  veiy  explicit 

After  supper  one  evening,  when  Rube  had  gone  out  for 
his  evening  smoke,  and  that  final  prowl  round  necessary 
to  see  that  all  was  prepared  for  the  morrow's  work,  and 
the  stock  comfortable  for  the  nigh^  and  Ha  &::npson 
and  Rosebud  were  busy  washing  up,  and,  n  their 
department,  also  seeing  things  straight  for  the  night; 
Seth  betook  himself  to  the  parlour,  that  haven  of  modest 
comfort  and  horsehair,  patchwork  rugs  and  many  orna- 
ments, earth  floor  and  low  ceiling,  and  prepared  for  his 
task.  He  had  no  desire  to  advertise  the  fact  of  that 
letter,  so  he  selected  this  particular  moment  when  the 
others  were  occupied  elsewhere. 

His  ink  and  paper  were  on  the  tablt  before  him, 
and  his  pen  was  poised  while  he  considered.  Then  the 
slow,  heavy  footfall  of  old  Rube  sounded  approaching 
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throagh  the  kitchen.  The  Kribe  waited  to  hear  hira 
paw  upstairs,  or  settle  himself  in  an  armchair  in  the 
Idtchen.  But  the  heavy  tread  came  on,  and  presently 
the  old  man's  vast  bulk  blocked  the  doorway. 

"Ah!    Writin'f" 

The  deep  tone  was  little  better  than  a  grunt. 

Seth  nodded,  and  gazed  out  of  the  window.  The 
parlour  window  looked  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Reserve.  If  he  intended  to  convey  a  hint  it  was  not 
taken.  Old  Rube  had  expected  Seth  to  join  him  out> 
side  for  their  usual  smoke.  That  after-supper  prowl 
had  been  their  habit  for  years.  He  wanted  to  talk  to 
him. 

"I  was  yamin'  with  Jimmy  Parker  s'aiternoon," 
said  Rube.    And  Seth  looked  round. 

The  old  man  edged  heavily  round  the  table  till  he 
came  to  the  high-backed,  rigid  armchair  that  had  always 
been  his  seat  in  this  room. 

"  He  says  the  crops  there  are  good,"  he  went  oa, 
indicating  die  Reserve  with  a  nod  of  his  head  towards 
the  window. 

"If  11  be  a  good  year  all  round,  I  guess,"  Seth 
admitted. 

"Yes." 

Rube  was  intently  packing  his  pipe^  and  the  other 
waited.  Rube's  deep-set  eyes  had  lost  tiieir  customary 
twinkle.  The  deliberation  with  which  he  was  packing 
his  pipe  had  in  it  a  suggestion  of  abstraction.  Filling  a 
pipe  is  a  process  that  wonderfully  indicates  the  state  of 
a  man's  mind. 

"Jimmy's  worried  some.  'Bout  the  harvest,  I  guesa^" 
Rube  said  presently,  adjusting  his  pipe  in  the  comer  of 
his  mouth,  and  testing  the  draw  of  it.  But  his  e3^es 
were  not  raised  to  his  companion's  face. 

"  Neches  ain't  workin'  wdl  ?  " 
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"Mebbe." 

"Tfae/ieaqueerlot" 

«Ye-««.  I  was  Idod  o^  Sggprbi'.  We'ie  moMly 
thiwigh  hayin'." 

"  I've  got  another  tlougb  to  cut" 

"  That* •  ta  Down  at  the  Red  Willow  bluff."  The 
old  man  nodded. 

"Yei,"aMentedSeth.    Then, "Waif" 

"After  that,  guess  ther's  mostly  slack  time  tiU 
harvest  I  thought  mebbe,  we  could  jest  haul  that 
lumber  from  Beacon  Crossing.  And  cut  the  logs. 
Parker  give  me  the  'permit'  Seems  to  me  we  might 
do  wuss." 

"  For  the  stockade  ? "  suggested  Seth. 

"Yes." 

"  I've  thought  of  that  toa"  The  two  men  looked 
into  each  other's  ejres.    And  the  old  man  nodded. 

"Guess  the  gals  wouldn't  want  to  know,"  he  said, 
rising  and  preparing  to  depart 

"No— I  don't  think  they  would." 

The  hardy  old  pioneer  towered  mightily  as  he  moved 
towards  the  door.  In  spite  of  his  years  he  displayed 
none  of  the  uneasiness  which  his  words  mi^t  have 
suggested.  Nothing  that  frontier  life  could  show  him 
would  be  new.  At  least  nothing  that  he  could  imagine. 
But  then  his  imagination  was  limited.  Facts  were  facts 
with  him ;  he  could  not  gild  them.  Seth  was  practical 
too;  but  he  also  had  imagination,  which  made  him  the 
cleverer  man  of  the  two  in  the  frontiersman's  craft. 

At  the  door  Rube  looked  round. 

"  Guess  you  was  goin'  to  write  some  ?  " 

And  ihe  passed  out  with  a  deep  gurgle^  as  though 
the  fact  of  Seth's  writing  was  something  to  afford 
amusement. 

Seth  turned  to  the  paper  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
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ink.  Then  he  wiped  it  clean  on  his  coataleeve  and 
dipped  it  again.  After  that  he  headed  hlf  paper  with 
mnch  precision.  Then  hn  panied,  for  he  heard  a  light 
footstep  cross  the  passa^w  between  the  parlour  and  the 
Utchea  He  sighed  in  relief  as  it  started  upstairs. 
But  his  relief  was  shortlived.  He  knew  that  it  was 
Rosebud.  He  heard  her  stop.  Then  he  heard  her 
descend  agaia  The  next  moment  she  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

"  What;  Seth  writing  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  her  laughing 
eyes  trying  to  look  seriously  surprised.  "I  knew  you 
were  here  by  the  sme!<  of  the  smoke." 

"Guess  it  was  Rulw's."  Seth's  face  relaxed  for  a 
moment,  then  it  returned  to  itr  usual  gravity. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  that  pipe  you  gave  him 
the  other  night,"  she  returned  quick  as  thought 
Seth  shook  his  head. 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  said,  and  dre-    i  pipe  from  his 
pocket    "  He  'lowed  he  hadn't  no  nwiier  blood  in  him." 
"Too  strong?" 

"  Wal— he  said  he  had  scruples." 
Rosebnd  laughed,  and  came  and  perched  herself  on 
the  edge  of  Seth's  table;   He  leant  back  It.  his  chair 
and  smiled  up  at  her.    Ret,:,  Elation  was  his  only  refuge. 

Besides 

"So  you're  writing.  Seth,"  the  girt  said,  and  her 
eyes  had  become  really  serious.  They  were  deep,  deep 
now,  the  violet   of  them  was  almost  black  in  the 

evening  light    "  I  wonder " 

Seth  shook  his  h  ad. 
"Nobody  yet"  he  said. 

"You  mean  I'm  to  go  away?"   Rosebud  smiled, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  move. 
"  Guess  I  ain't  in  no  huny." 
"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that    And  you're  not  grumpy 
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with  me  dtber,  an  yon?  No?"  u  Sctb  ibook  hi* 
head.  "That's  all  right  then,  becaiue  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

"Thafahowliiggered" 

*  You're  alwayi  figuring,  Setb.  You  figure  to  much 
In  your  own  quiet  way  that  I  aometlmet  fancy  you 
haven't  time  to  look  at  thing*  which  don't  need  calcu- 
lating  upon.  I  suppoae  living  near  Indiana  all  your  life 
makes  you  kwk  very  much  ahead.  I  wonder— what 
you  see  there.    You  and  Rube." 

"Guess  you're  side-tracked,"  Seth  replied  uneasily, 
and  turdng  his  attent&m  to  the  blank  paper  before  him. 

The  g&l's  Cue  took  on  a  little  smile.  Her  eyes 
shone  again  as  she  contemplated  the  dark  head  of  the 
man  who  was  now  nnconsdous  of  her  gaze.  There  was 
a  tender  look  in  tL.im.  The  old  madcap  in  her  was 
taming.  A  something  looked  out  of  her  eyes  now 
which  certainly  would  not  have  been  there  had  the  man 
chanced  to  look  up.  But  he  didn't  The  whiteness  of 
the  paper  seemed  to  absorb  all  hi*  keenest  interest. 

"  I  rather  think  you  always  fancy  I'm  side-tracked, 
Seth,"  the  giri  said  at  last  "  You  don't  think  I  have  a 
serious  thought  in  my  foolish  head." 

Seth  looked  up  now  and  smiled. 

"  Guess  you've  always  been  a  child  to  me,"  he  said. 
"An'  kiddies  ain't  bustin'  with  brain— generly.  How- 
ever, I  dcn't  reckon  jrou're  foolish.  'Cep  when  yo'^  get 
around  that  Reserve,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  The  man  avoided  the 
violet  eyes.  He  seemed  afraid  to  look  at  them.  Rose- 
bud's presence  somehow  made  things  hard  for  him. 
Seth  was  a  man  whom  long  years  of  a  liit^  fraught  with 
danger  had  Uught  that  careful  thought  must  be 
backed  up  by  steady  determination.  There  must  be 
no  wavering  in  any  purpose.    And  this  girl's  presence 
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imde  him  rebel  agalnit  that  parpoM  he  had  io  hit 
nnid  now* 

"That  ha<  always  been  a  trouble  between  ui,  haan't 
It?"  Roiebud  Mid  at  last.  And  her  quiet  manner  drew 
her  companion's  quick  attention.  "But  it  shan't  be 
any  more." 

The  man  looked  up  now ;  this  many-sided  girl  could 
still  astonish  him. 

«  You're  quittin'  the  Reserve  ? "  he  said. 

"Well— except  the  sewing  and  Sunday  classes  at 
the  Minion,"  Rosebi ..  replied  slowly.  "  But  it's  not  on 
your  account  I'm  doing  it,"  she  added  hastily,  with  a 
gleam  of  the  old  mischief  in  her  eyes,  "  It's  because— 
Seth,  why  do  the  Indians  hate  you  ?  Why  does  Little 
Black  Fox  hate  you  ?  " 

The  man's  inquiring  eyes  marched  the  bright, 
earnest  face  looking  down  upon  aim.  His  only  reply 
was  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"I  know."  she  went  on.  "It's  on  my  account 
You  killed  Little  Black  Fox's  father  to  save  n     ' 

"Kot  to  save  you,"  Seth  said.  He  was  a  stickler 
for  facts.    "And  saved  you." 

"  Oh,  bother  I  Seth,  you  are  stupid  I  It's  on  that 
account  he  hates  you.  And,  Seth,  If  I  promise  not  to  go 
to  the  Reserve  without  some  one,  will  you  promise  me 
not  to  go  there  without  me  ?  You  see  it's  safer  if  there 
aretwa" 

Seth  smiled  at  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  sugges- 
tion.  He  did  not  detect  the  guile  at  iirst  But  It 
dawned  on  him  presently  and  he  smiled  more.  She  had 
said  she  was  not  going  to  visit  the  Reserve  any  more. 

"  Who  put  these  crazy  notions  in  your  hnd,  Rose- 
bud 7  »  he  asked. 

"No  one." 

The  girl's  answer  came  very  short     She  didn't 
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like  being  lauglied   at     And  slie   thouglit  lie  wu 
laughing  at  her  now. 

"Som'an's  said  something,"  Seth  penisted.  "You 
see  Little  Black  Fox  has  hated  me  for  six  yean. 
There  is  no  more  danger  for  me  now  than  there  was 
when  I  shot  Big  Wolf.  With  yon  it's  kind  o'  different 
Vaee— you're  grown " 

"I  see."  Rosebud's  resentment  had  passed.  She 
understood  her  companion's  meaning.  She  had  under- 
stood that  she  was  "grown"  before.  Presently  she 
went  on.  "I've  learned  a  lot  in  the  last  few  days," 
she  said  quietly,  gazing  a  little  wistfully  out  of  the 
window.  «  But  nobody  has  actually  told  me  anything. 
You  see^"  with  a  shadowy  smile,  "  I  notice  things  near 
at  hand.  I  don't  calculate  ahead.  I  often  talk  to 
Little  Black  Fox.  He  is  easy  to  read.  Much  easier 
than  you  are^  Seth,"  she  finished  up^  with  a  wise 
little  nod. 

"An'  you've  figgered  out  my  danger?"  Seth 
surveyed  the  trim  figure  reposing  with  such  unconscious 
grace  upon  the  table.  He  could  have  feasted  his  eyes 
upon  it,  but  returned  to  a  contemplation  of  his  note- 
paper. 

"  Yes.    WiU  you  promise  me^  Seth— dear  old  Seth  ? " 

The  man  shook  his  head.  The  wheedling  tone 
was  hard  to  resist 

"I  can't  do  that,"  he  said.  "You  see.  Rosebud, 
ther's  many  things  take  me  there  which  must  be  done. 
Guess  I  get  around  after  yoa  at  times.  That  could 
be  altered,  eh?" 

"  I  don't  think  you're  kind,  Seth  I "  The  girl  pouted 
her  disappointment,  but  there  was  some  other  feeling 
underlying  her  manner.  The  man  looked  up  with 
infinite  kind 


any  other  feeling, 


in  his  eyes,  but  he  gave  no  s^  of 
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"Little  Rosebud,"  he  said,  "if  tiler's  a  creetur  in 
tliis  world  I've  a  notion  to  be  Icind  to^  I  guess  slie  ain't 
more'n  a  mUe  from  me  now.  But,  I  saii^  titer's  things 
that  take  me  to  the  Reserve.     Rube  ken  tell  you. 

The  man  broke  off,  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 
Rosebud  watched  him,  and,  for  once  in  her  wilful  life 
forgot  that  she  had  been  refused  something,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  angry.  She  looked  at  the  head  bending 
over  the  paper  as  the  man  inscribed,  "Dear  sirs,"  and 
that  something  which  had  peeped  out  of  her  eyes 
earlier  in  their  interview  was  again  to  be  seen  there. 

She  reached  out  a  hand  as  she  slid  from  the  table 
and  smoothed  the  head  of  dark  hair  with  it 

"All  right,  Seth,"  she  said  gentiy.  "We'U  have 
BO  promises,  but  take  care  of  yourself,  because  you  are 
my  own  old — '  Daddy.' " 

At  the  door  she  turned. 

"You  can  write  jrour  letter  now,"  she  said,  with  a 
l%ht  laugh.    The  next  moment  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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But  Seth's  trials  were  not  yet  over.  The  two  Inter- 
views just  passed  had  given  Ma  Sampson  sufficient 
time  to  complete  her  household  duties.  And  now  she 
entered  her  parlour,  the  pride  of  her  home. 

She  came  in  quite  unaware  of  Seth's  presence  there. 
But  when  she  observed  him  at  the  table  with  his  writing 
materials  spread  out  before  him,  she  paused. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  know  you  were 
writin',  Sethi" 

And  the  laan's  patience  seemed  inexhaustible,  for 
he  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  Ma,"  he  said  with  truth. 

The  little  old  woman  came  round  the  table  and 
occupied  her  husband's  chair.  If  Seth  were  not  writing 
then  she  might  as  well  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
which  she  had  long  wanted.  She  had  no  children  of 
her  own,  and  lavished  all  her  motherly  instincts  upon 
this  man.  She  was  fond  of  Rosebud,  but  the  giri 
occupied  quite  a  secondaty  place  in  her  heart  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  mother  could  have  loved  a  son  more 
than  she  loved  Seth. 

She  had  a  basket  of  sewing  with  her  which  she  set 
upon  the  table.    Then  she  took  from  it  a  bundle  of 
socks  and  stockings  and  began  to  overhaul  them  with 
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a  view  to  darning.  Seth  watched  the  lUght  figure 
bending  over  its  worl^  and  the  bright  eyes  peering 
throng  the  black-rimmed  glasses  which  hooked  over 
her  ears.  And  liis  look  was  one  of  deep  affection. 
Surely  Nature  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  making  them 
mother  and  son.  Still,  she  had  done  the  next  best 
thing  in  invoking  Fate's  aid  in  bringing  them  together. 
Mrs.  Sampson  looked  no  older  than  the  day  on  which 
Rosebud  had  been  brought  to  the  house.  As  Seth  had 
once  told  her,  she  would  never  grow  old.  She  would 
just  go  on  as  she  was,  and,  when  the  time  cam^  she 
would  pass  away  peacefully  and  quietly,  not  a  day  otder 
than  she  had  been  when  he  first  knew  her. 

But  Seth,  understanding  so  much  as  he  did  of  the 
life  on  that  prairie  farm,  and  the  overshadowing  threat 
whidi  was  always  with  them,  had  yet  lost  sight  of  the 
significance  of  the  extreme  greyness  of  this  woman's 
hair.  But  then  her  bright  energy  and  uncomplaining 
nature  might  well  have  lulled  all  fears,  and  diverted 
attention  from  the  one  feature  which  betrayed  her 
ceaseless  anxiety. 

"  I  kind  o'  tho't  sech  work  was  for  young  fingers^ 
Ma,"  Seth  observed,  indicating  the  stockings. 

"Ah,  Seth,  boy,  I  hated  to  dam  when  I  was  young 
an*  flighty." 

And  the  man  smiled.  His  accusations  had  been 
made  to  ears  that  would  not  hear.  He  knew  this 
woman's  generous  heart 

"  I  reckon  Rosebud  '11  take  to  it  later  on,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"When  she's  married." 

"Ye<s." 

Seth  watched  the  needle  pass  through  and  tluough 
the  wool  on  its  ripplfag  way.  And  his  thoughts  were 
of  a  speculative  nature. 
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"She's  a  grown  woman  now,"  lald  Hn.  SampMW, 
after  awhile, 
"That's  so." 

«  An'  she'U  be  thinldn'  of '  beans,'  or  Fm  no  prophet" 
"Time  enough,  Ma." 

"Time?  I  guess  she's  goin'  on  e^teen.  Maybe 
you  don't  know  a  deal  o'  gals,  boy." 

The  bright  face  looked  up.  One  swift  glance  at  her 
companion  and  she  was  bending  over  her  work  again. 

"  I  had '  beaus'  enough,  I  reckon,  when  I  was  eighteen. 
Makes  me  laff  when  I  think  o'  Rube.  He's  always  been 
like  whac  he  is  now.  Jest  quiet  an'  slow.  I  came  nigh 
manyin'  a  feller  who's  got  a  swell  horse  ranch  way  up 
in  Canada,  through  Rube  bein'  slow.  Guess  Rube  was 
the  man  for  m^  though,  all  through.  But  yon  se^  I 
couldn't  ask  him  to  many  me,  Mussy  on  us,  he  was 
jest  slow." 

"  Did  you  have  to  help  him  out,  Ma  ?  " 
"  Help  him  ?    Say,  did  you  ever  know  a  gal  who 
didn't  help  her  •  bean '  out    Boy,  when  a  gal  gets  fixed 
on  a  man  he's  got  a  job  if  he's  goin'  to  get  clear. 
Unless  he's  like  my  Rube— ter'ble  slow." 

"That's  how  you're  sizin'  me  now,"  said  Seth,  with 
a  short  laugh. 

Ma  Sampson  worked  on  assiduously. 
"Maybe  you're  slow  in  some  things,  Seth,"  she 
ventured,  after  a  moment's  thought 

#  "  See  here,  Ma,  I've  always  reckoned  we'd  get  yarain' 
like  this  some  day.  It  'ud  please  you  an'  Rube  for  me 
to  marry  Rosebud.  Wal,  you  an'  me's  mostly  given  to 
talkin"  plain.  An'  I  tell  you  right  here  that  Rosebud 
ain't  for  the  likes  o'  me.  Don't  you  ^  to  think  I'm 
maUn'  out  myself  a  poor  sort  o'  cuss.  'Tain't  that 
You  know,  an'  I  know.  Rosebud  belongs  to  mighty  good 
folk.    Wal,  before  ther's  any  thou|^  of  me  an'  Rosebud 
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we're  goin'  to  locate  those  friends.  It's  only  honest, 
Ma,  and  as  such  I  know  yonll  understand.  Guess  we 
don't  need  to  say  any  more." 

Mrs.  Sampson  had  ceased  working,  and  sat  peering 
at  her  boy  through  her  large  spectacles.    Seth's  kx>k 
was  very  determined,  and  she  understood  him  weU. 
She  shook  her  head 

"Guess  you're  reckoning  out  your  side."  She 
laughed  slyly  and  went  on  darning.  "  Maybe  Rosebud 
won't  thank  you  a  heap  when  you  find  those  friends. 
They  haven't  made  much  fuss  to  find  her." 
"No^Ma.  An' that's  just  it" 
"  How  ?  "  The  darning  suddenly  dropped  into  Mrs. 
Sampson's  lap. 

"  Maybe,  they  were  killed  by  the  neches." 
"You're  guessin'." 

"  Maybe  I  am.    But " 

"What  do  you  know,  boy  ?"  The  old  woman  was 
all  agog  with  excitement 

"Not  a  great  deal.  Ma,"  Seth  said,  with  one  of  his 
shadowy  smiles.  "But  what  I  do  makes  me  want  to 
write  a  letter.  And  a  long  one.  An'  that  sort  of  thing 
ain't  easy  with  me.   You  see,  I'm  •  terl)le  slow.' " 

Seth's  manner  was  very  gentle,  but  very  decided, 
and  Ma  Sampson  did,  not  need  much  explanation.  She 
quietly  stood  up  and  gathered  her  belongings  together. 

«  You  get  right  to  it  boy.  What  you  do  is  right  for 
me.  I'D  say  no  more.  As  my  Rube  says,  ther'  ain't 
nothin'  like  livin'  honest  An'  so  I  sez.  But  if  that 
letter's  goin'  to  lose  you  Rosebud,  I'd  take  it  friendly  of 
Providence  if  it  would  kind  o'  interfere  some:  I'll  go 
an'  sit  with  Rube,  an'  you  can  write  your  letter." 

At  last  Seth  turned  to  his  letter  in  earnest  He  first 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  new^nper  from  his  pocket  and 
unCalded  it    Then  he  lakl  it  on  the  table,  and  carefully 
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read  the  long  paragraph  marked  by  four  blue  crones. 
He  wanted  to  make  no  mistake.  As  he  had  said  himself, 
letter-writing  wasn't  easy  to  him.  He  read  thoughtfully 
and  slowly. 

"The  Estate  of  the  Lost  Colonel  Raynor. 

"  Once  more  we  are  reminded  of  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  that  distii^shed  cavalry  officer.  Colonel 
Landor  Raynor.  This  reminder  comes  in  the  form  of 
the  legal  proceedings  relating  to  his  estate. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  our  rnderst  and  also  in  the  gallant 
officer's  own  interests,  we  give  here  a  recai^tulation  of 
the  events  surrounding  his  sudden  disappearance. 

"On  May  i8th,  i8— ,  Colonel  Raynor  returned 
from  service  in  Egypt,  on  six  months'  leave,  and  rented 
a  shooting-box  in  the  Highlands.  Hardly  had  be 
settled  down  when  he  suddenly  declared  his  intention  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  a  big  game  shoot  in  the  Rockies. 
This  purpose  he  carried  out  within  four  days  of  his 
announcement,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Raynor  and  their 
little  daughter  Marjoriei  aged  eleven,  a  gdden-haired 
little  beauty  with  the  most  perfect  violet  eyes^  which  Is 
a  very  rare  and  dbtinguishing  feature  amongst  women. 
It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  party  arrived  safely 
in  New  York  and  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the 
Rockies.  Since  vhat  time  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
any  of  the  three. 

"There  is  no  definite  pronouncement  as  to  the 
administration  of  Colonel  Raynoi's  estate.  He  owns 
large  property,  valued  roughly  at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  It  has  come  to  light  that  he  leaves  a 
will  behind  him,  but  whether  this  will  be  executed  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  no  near  relations, 
except  the  colonel's  brother,  Stephen,  who  was  dis- 
inherited by  their  father  m  favour  of  the  colonel,  and 
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«*0k  It  b  believed,  left  this  country  at  the  tim&  and 
wrat  to  the  United  States.  Hit  wheieabouts  is  also 
unknown,  in  spite  of  advertisement  during  the  last  six 

"We  publish  these  details,  even  at  this  late  hour,  in 
tte  faint  hope  that  some  light  may  yet  be  thrown  on 
the  mysteiy  which  enshrouds  the  fate  of  the  gallant 
colonel  and  his  family,  or,  at  least  that  they  may 
aiMist  in  discovering  the  whereabouta  of  his  brother. 
Theories  have  been  put  forward.    But  the  suKestion 
wJjjch  seems  most  feasible  comes  from  the  New  York 
police.    They  think  he  must  have  met  with  some  accident 
in  the  obscurer  mountains,  for  he  was  a  daring  climber, 
and  that,  unaccompanied  as  they  were  by  any  servanta 
his  wife  and  daughter,  left  helpless,  were  unable  to  get 
back  to  dviUtation.    There  is  a  chance  that  misfortune 
of  some  other  character  overtook  him,  but  of  what  nature 
it  13  impossible  to  estimate.    It  has  been  asserted  by 
one  of  the  officials  at  the  railway  station  at  Omaha,  that 
a  party  alighted  from  a  transcontinental  train  there 
answering  the  description  of  Colonel  Raynor-s  party. 
These  people  are  supposed  to  have  stayed  tiie  night  at 
a  hotel,  and  tiien  left  by  a  train  going  nortii.    Inquiry, 
however,  tiirew  no  furtiier  light  in  tills  direction,  and  so 
the  pohce  have  fallen  back  on  their  original  theory." 

Setii  laid  tiie  cutting  aside,  and  thoughtfully  chewed 
tte  «>d  of  his  pen.  There  were  many  tilings  he  had  to 
tiiink  of.  buti  curiously  enough,  tiie  letter  he  had  to 
compose  did  not  present  the  chief  item.  Nor  did  Rosebud 
even.  He  thought  chiefly  of  tiiat  raUway  official,  and 
tte  story  which  the  poUce  had  so  easily  set  aside.  He 
tiiought  of  that,  and  he  thought  of  tiie  Indians,  which 
"°^*"*  *''*°  '"^  seemed  to  form  part  of  his  life. 

Finally  he  took  a  iiesh  piece  of  paper  and  headed  it 
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diffocntly.  He  had  cfauiged  hit  mind.  He  originally 
Intended  to  write  to  the  New  Yoric  police.    Now  he 

addtCMed  himielf  to  the  Editor  of  the ,  London, 

England.  And  hit  letter  was  just  the  aort  of  letter  one 
might  have  expected  firom  such  a  man,  direct,  plain,  but 
eminently  exact 

Aa  he  finally  sealed  it  in  iU  envelope  there  was  no 
satisfaction  in  the  expression  of  his  face.  He  drew  out 
his  pipe  and  filled  it  and  lit  it,  and  smoked  with  his  teeth 
clenchlf^g  hard  on  the  mouthpiece.  And  he  sat  and 
smoked  on  long  aiter  Rube  had  looked  in  and  bade 
him  good  night,  and  Ma  had  come  in  for  a  good 
ni^t  kiss,  and  Rosebud  had  called  out  her  nightly 
fareweU.  It  was  not  until  the  lamp  burnt  low  and  b^an 
to  smdl  that  he  stole  sileatly  up  to  his  bed.  But,  what- 
ever thought  had  kept  him  up  at  this  hour,  he  slept 
soundly,  for  he  was  a  healthy-minded  man. 


CHAPTER   XII 

CROSS  PURPOSES 

Skth  wu  out  hajring.    It  was  noon,  and  his  dinner 

^:  uf^"  '"''  !?  *•'.**  ~'"" '''«'  ®«'««^'  *««  taking 
Aeir  leisure  on  the.slope  of  Red  Wfllow  slougli,  whill 
the  horses,  relieved  o.  their  bits  and  tracer  were  nibbline 
at  the  succulent  looU  of  the  grass  overwhich  the  mower 
Had  already  passed. 

General  possessed  a  sense  of  duty.  His  master  was 
apparenUy  sleeping,  with  his  prairie  hat  drawn  over  his 
face.  The  dog  couched  at  bis  feet,  struggUng  hard  to 
teep  Us  eyw  open,  and  remain  alert  while  the  other 
rested  from  his  labours.  But  the  sun  was  hot,  and  the 
scent  of  the  grass  overpowering,  and  it  was  difficult 

At  last  the  man  roused  and  sat  up.  Thedogsprang 
toWs  feet  His  ean  were  pricked,  and  he  iicrf^ 
amxss  the  slough.  And,  as  he  went,  the  sound  of  wheels 
became  distinctly  audible.  Rosebud,  seated  in  a  buck- 
board,  dniAig  the  old  farm  mare^  Hesper,  appeared  on 
£^d^         ^  ^"^*^    Shewasbrii^gSeth 

A  moment  later  the  girl  drew  rein  and  sprang  out  of 
the  vehidft  The  heat  in  no  way  weighed  ^n  her 
spirits  She  looked  as  fresh  and  cool  in  her  white 
Hnen  dress  and  san-hat  as  though  it  were  an  early 
sprii«  day.  Her  laughing  face  was  in  mariced  contrast 
to  the  mans  darl^  serious  countenance.    Her  dazzling 

S9 
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cyM  MeaMd  to  be  eadowUI  with  lomethlng  of  tho 
brilliancy  oT  tht  sunlight  that  wh  io  Intentely  pouring 
down  upon  thenia 

"Oh,  Seth,  rm  MMnyl"  the  cried,  in  anytUng but 
a  penitent  tone^"  but  juet  ail  wu  atarting  Wana  came 
up  with  a  note  for  you,  and  I'm  afraid  we  itopped  and 
talked,  and  you  know  what  a  doiy  old  man  Hetper  is, 
<uid  she  just  went  slower  than  ever,  and  I  hadn't  the 
lieart  to  whack  her,  she's  such  a  dear,  tame  old  thing, 
and  so  I'm  ever  so  late^  and  I'm  afiald  your  dinner's  all 
spoi'^,  and  you'll  be  horribly  angry." 

But  Seth  displayed  no  anger ;  he  only  held  out  his 
hand. 

"An*  the  note?" 

Rosebud  thought  f«r  a  moment  "  Whatever  did  I 
do  with  it,"  she  said,  looking  about  her  on  the  ground. 
Seth  watched  her  a  little  anxiously. 

«  Wlio  was  it  irom  ? "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  just  the  old  Agent  I  don't  suppose  it  was 
important  but  I  know  I  put  it  somewhere." 

"Guess  sa* 

Seth  lifted  the  dinner-box  out  of  the  buckboard. 
Suddenly  Rosebud's  face  cleared. 

"That's  it  Seth.  I  put  it  in  there;  In  with  the 
dinner.  Oh,  and,  Seth,  I  got  Ma  to  let  me  bring  my 
dinner  out  ao  we  can  have  a  picnic,  you  and  I,  and 
GeneraL" 

Seth  was  bending  over  the  box. 

"Then  I  guess  your  dinner's  kind  o'  spoiled  too^"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  yours  isn't  You 
see  it's  my  own  fault  and  serves  me  right  And  if  it's 
veiy  nasty  we  can  give  it  all  to  General ;  so  it  won't  be 


wasted.' 


■  So,  it  won't  be  wasted." 


CROSS  PlxPOSBS  lot 

»ojebodw«tehed  her  eompMloo  remove  the  thlngi 
Son  the  box.  and  woodend  If  he  were  gtad  or  eony 

h«d  been  wUdly  delighted  at  the  thought  of  .pringlnl 
ttt -Jipriie  oa  him.  but  now  ihe  felt  doobtfliL  and  i 
eotaia  ■hyncM  kept  her  uraally  baay  tongne  aileat. 
She  would  have  gWen  much  to  know  what  sXftoZ t 

^t^^  T^  •?  5?  '^^y  ^  «~*  Roeebud.  with 
a  AoughtfulneMhardly  to  be  expected  of  her.  t^ed 
Hwper  looM.    Then  «he  »t  down  beside  the  Genend 

In  silence  she  helped  Seth  to  a  llbeial  portion  of  lukc- 
wm  stew,  and  cut  the  bread.  Then  she  helped  the 
dog;  and.  finaUy,  herself.  *^ 

dJl^ilA^"  .'^  "^'^^y  exclaimed,  when  the 
•Hence  bad  become  irksome  to  her.  -  She's  making  me 
kn^»  If  s  a  .ecret,  and  I'm  not  supposed  to 

"Ahl    An' how  d' yon  find  oat?" 

"  Oh,  I  asked  Rube;"  Rosebud  laughed.  - 1  knew  it 
was  something  for  me.  So  when  he  went  to  kwk  at  the 
!!!!ir  """  of  Z**^?  *^  '"•*^'«  I  went  with  him.  and 
just  asked  him.  I  promised  not  to  give  him  away. 
Isn't  she  a  dear?"  ' 

"Sure.    Guess  yon  like  diess  fixin's." 

"Love  them." 

"Most  gals  do,  I  reckon." 

'Well,  you  see.  Seth.  most  girb  love  to  look  nice. 


h^M  ^f^^f^  ••^.  *^  •^«'**  8Jve  the  world  n 
hold  of  a  good  dressmaker,  and  she's  mairied.    Do  ' 
know  Wana  likes  pretty  things  and  that* s  just  what 


to  get 

you 

I'd 
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lUn  to  talk  to  you  abont  Yoa  Mt^  IVe  got  twenty 
doUaia  Mmd.  sod  I  Jnt  thought  I  would  get  Wana  a 
oka  dfoi,  like  white  peoplo  wear.  I  mean  a  good  one. 
Do  yon  know  what  itoce  I  coold  tend  to  in  Skmx  City, 
or  Omaha,  or  even  New  York  ?" 

"I  ain't  much  knowledge  o^  stores  an'  things.  But 
I  lows  if  s  a  good  nolloo.'' 

The  man's  brown  eyes  looked  over  at  the  girl  as  she 
plied  her  knife  and  fork. 

"Maybe^"  he  went  on,  a  moment  later,  "thet'  ain't 
no  need  to  spend  them  twenty  dollars.  I've  got 
some.  Say,  yon  talk  to  Ma  an'  fix  the  letter  an'  I'll 
mail  it" 

The  girl  looked  up^  Seth's  kindness  had  banished 
the  ready  laugh  for  the  moipent  If  her  tongue  remained 
silent  her  eyes  spoke.  But  Seth  was  concerned  with  bU 
food  and  saw  nothing.  Rosebud  did  not  even  tender 
thanks.  She  felt  that  she  couM  not  speak  thanks  at 
that  moment  Her  immediate  indinatioo  was  a  childish 
one,  but  the  grown  woman  in  her  checked  it  A  year 
ago  she  would  have  acted  differently.  At  last  Seth 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Say,  Rosebud."  he  said.  "  How'd  you  Uke  a  heap 
o' dollars?" 

But  the  giri's  serious  mood  had  not  yet  passed. 
She  hel4  out  her  plate  to  General,  and  replied,  without 
looking  at  her  companion — 

"That  [depends,"  she  said.  "You  see, I  wouldn't 
like  to  many  a  man  with  loU  of  money.  Girls  who 
do  are  never  happy.  Ma  said  so.  The  only  other  way 
to  have  money  is  by  being  clever,  tuid  writing,  or  paint- 
ing, or  play4cdng.  And  I'm  not  clever,  and  don't 
want  to  be.    Then  there  are  giris  who  Inherit  money, 

but " 

"  That's  jest  it,"  bioke  in  Seth. 
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"Jut  whatr  RMdwd  toned  from  the  dog  and 
•jrod  her  compuloB  cwioasly. 

"Why,  I'poM  it  happened  yen  wu  to  Inherit  then 
doUan?" 

"But  I'm  not  Ukdy  ta" 

"Thafa  M.  But  we  know  your  foUcs  mnit  a'  been 
rich  by  your  iflk  fixln'i.  Guen  you  alot  thought  o' 
your  foUo." 

The  girl'a  aunbumt  ikce  took  on  a  confident  little  imHe 
aa  (he  looked  out  finom  under  the  wide  brim  of  her  hat 

"Oh  yee,  I  have.  IVe  thought  a  lot.  Where  are 
they,  and  why  don't  they  come  out  and  look  for  me  ? 
I  can't  remember  them,  though  I  tiy  hard.  Every  time 
I  try  I  go  back  to  Indiana— alwaya  Indiana.  I  know  I'm 
not  an  Indian,"  ahe  finished  up  naively. 

"Na"  Seth  Ut  his  pipe.  "Gucm  if  we  did  find 'em 
you'd  have  to  quit  the  faim" 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"Seth,  you're  always  looking  for  them,  I  know. 
Why  do  jrou  look  for  them?  I  don't  want  them." 
Rosebud  was  patting  the  broad  back  of  GenenL  "Do 
you  know,  sometimes  I  think  you  want  to  be  rid  of 
me?    I'm  a  trouble  to  you,  I  know." 

"Tato't  that  exactiy." 

Seth's  reply  sounded  different  to  what  he  btended. 
It  sounded  to  the  girl  that  he  really  was  seeking  her 
parents  to  be  rid  of  her.  And  his  manner  was  so 
deliberate,  .<!o  short  She  scrambled  to  her  feet  without 
a  word,  and  b^an  to  gather  up  the  dishes.  Seth  smoked 
on  for  a  moment  or  twa  But  as  Rosebud  showed  no 
sign  of  continuing  the  conversation  he,  too,  rose  in 
silence,  and  went  over  to  Hesper  and  hitched  her  to 
the  buckboard.  Then  he  came  back  and  carried  the 
dinner-box  to  the  vehicle  while  Rssebud  mounted  to 
the  driving  seat 
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"  Seth,"  she  said,  and  her  face  was  slightly  flushed, 
and  a  little  sparkle  of  lesentment  was  in  her  eyes, 
"when  you  find  them  I'll  go  away.  I  never  looked 
at  it  like  you  do.  Yes,  I  think  I  should  like  that  heap 
of  dollars." 

Seth  smiled  slowly.  But  he  didn't  quite  understand 
her  answer. 

"Wal,  y*  see^  Rosebud,  I'm  glad  you  take  it  that 
aways.  V  see  if  s  better  you  should  go.  Yes,  much 
better." 

His  thoughts  had  turned  on  the  Reserves,  that  one 
direction  in  which  they  ever  seemed  to  turn.  Rosebud 
was  thinking  in  another  direction.  Seth  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  her,  and  was  meanly  cloaking  his  desire  under  the 
guise  of  her  worldly  welfare.  The  angiy  flush  deepened, 
and  she  sat  very  erect  with  her  head  held  high  as  she 
drove  ofi*.    Nor  did  she  turn  for  her  parting  shot. 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  them ;  I  want  to  go,"  she  said. 

Seth  made  no  answer.  He  watched  her  until  the 
vehicle  dropped  down  behind  the  brow  of  the  farther 
slope.  The  girl's  attitt-  .e  was  as  dignified  as  she  could 
make  it  while  she  remained  in  view.  Attet  that  it  was 
different  And  Seth  failed  to  realize  that  he  had  not 
made  his  meaning  plaia  He  saw  that  Rosebud  was 
angty,  but  he  did  not  pause  to  consider  the  cause  of 
her  anger. 

He  stood  where  she  had  left  him  for  some  time.  He 
found  his  task  harder  than  ever  he^had  thought  it  would 
be.  But  his  duty  lay  straight  before  him,  and,  with  all 
his  might,  he  would  have  hurried  on  his  letter  to  England 
if  he  could.  He  knew  he  could  see  far  ahead  in  the 
life  of  his  little  world  as  it  affected  himself  and  those  he 
loved.  He  might  be  a  dull-witted  lover,  but  he  was 
keen  and  swift  to  scent  danger  here  on  the  plains ;  and 
that  was  what  he  had  already  done.    Cost  him  what  it 
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might  Rosebud  must  be  protected,  and  this  protection 
meant  her  removal 

He  sighed  and  turned  back  to  his  work,  but  before 
he  went  on  with  it  he  opened  and  read  the  note  which 
Rosebud  had  thought  so  unimportant 

He  read  it  twice  over. 

"Little  Black  Fox  applied  for  'pass'  for  hunting. 
He  will  probably  leave  the  Reserve  in  three  weeks'  time! 
He  will  take  a  considerable  number  of  braves  with  him, 
I  cannot  refuse. 

"J.  P." 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  DEVOTION  OF  WANAHA 

Nevil  Steyne's  day's  labour,  whatever  it  consisted  of, 
was  over.  Wanaha  had  just  lit  the  oil  lamp  which 
served  her  in  her  small  home. 

The  man  was  stretched  full  length  upon  the  bed,  idly 
contemplating  the  dusky  beauty  who  acknowledged 
his  lordship,  while  she  bu«ied  herself  over  her  shining 
stove.  His  face  wore  a  half  smiley  but  his  smile 
was  in  nowise  connected  with  that  which  his  eyes 
rested  on. 

Yet  the  sight  he  beheld  was  one  to  inspire  pleasur- 
able thoughts.  For  surely  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men, 
however  worthy,  to  inspire  one  woman  with  such  a 
devotion  as  Wanaha  yielded  to  him.  Besides^  she  was 
a  wonderful  picture  of  beauty,  coloured  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  for  that  Her  long  black,  braided  hair, 
her.delicate,  high-bred  face  so  delightfully  gentle,  and 
her  great,  soft  black  eyes  which  had  almost,  but  not 
quite,  lost  that  last  latent  glimmer  of  the  old  savage. 
Surely,  she  was  worth  the  tenderest  thought 

But  Nevil's  thoughts  were  not  with  her,  and  his 
smile  was  inspired  by  his  thoughts.  The  man's  mean, 
narrow  face  had  nothing  pleasant  in  it  as  he  smiled. 
Some  faces  are  like  this.  He  was  a  degenerate  of  the 
worst  type ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  slowly  receded 
'  from  a  life  of  refinement  and  mental  retrogression 

Io6 
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finds  painful  expression  on  such  a  lace.  A  ruflian  firom 
birth  bears  less  outward  tracer  for  his  type  is  natural 
to  him. 

Wanaha  always  humoured  her  husband's  moods, 
where,  perhaps,  she  made  a  grave  error.  She  held 
silent  until  he  chose  to  speak.  And  when  she  turned 
at  last  to  arrange  the  supper  table,  he  was  so  moved. 
The  smile  had  died  out  of  his  thin  face,  and  his  pale 
blue  eyes  wore  a  look  of  anxious  perplexity  when  he 
summoned  her  attention. 

"Wana,"  he  said,  as  though  rousing  himself  from  a 
lor-i  worrying  thought,  "we  must  do  something,  jny 
Wana.    And — I  hardly  know  what" 

The  black  eyes  looked  straight  into  the  blue  ones, 
and  the  latter  shifted  to  the  table  on  which  the  woman's 
loving  hands  had  carefully  set  the  necessaries  for 
supper. 

"Teli  me,"  she  said  simply,  "yon  who  are  clever — 
maybe  I  help." 

"  That's  just  it,  my  Wana.  I  believe  you  can.  You 
have  a  keen  brain.    You  always  help  me." 

Nevil  relapsed  into  silence^  and  bit  nervc-jsly  at  his 
thumb  nail.  The  woman  waited  with  the  stoical 
patience  of  her  race.  But  she  was  all  interest;  for 
had  not  the  man  appealed  to  her  for  help 

"Ifs  your  brother,"  Nevil  said  at  last.  "Yc.:r 
brother,  and  the  white  girl  at  the  farm.  Rosebud." 

"Yes." 

The  dark  eyes  suddenly  lit  Here  was  a  matter 
which  lay  very  near  her  heart  She  had  thought  so 
much  about  it  She  had  even  dared  at  other  times  to 
speak  to  her  husband  on  the  subject  and  advise  him. 
Now  he  came  to  her. 

"Yes,"  the  man  went  on,  still  vrith  that  look  of 
perplexity  in  his  shifty  eyes ;  "  perhaps  I  have  been 
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wrong.  You  have  tol|^  me  that  I  was.  But,  yoa  tee,  I 
looked  on  your  brother  as  a  child  almost  And  if  I  let 
him  talk  of  Rosebud,  it  vu,  as  I  once  told  you,  because 
he  is  headstrong.  But  now  he  has  gone  far  enough— 
too  far.  It  must  be  stopped.  The  man  is  getting  out 
of  hand.    He  means  to  have  her." 

W;uiaha's  eyes  dilated.  Here  indeed  was  a  terrible 
prospect  She  knew  her  brother  as  only  a  woman  can 
know  a  man.  She  had  not  noted  the  melodramatic 
manner  in  which  her  husband  had  broken  off. 

"  You  say  ^-elL  It  must  be  stop.  Tell  your  Wana 
your  thought    We  will  pow-wow  like  great  chiefs." 

"Well,  thafs  just  it,"  Nevil  went  on,  rising  and 
drawing  up  to  the  table.  "I  can't  see  my  way  clearly. 
We  can't  stop  him  in  whatever  he  intends.  And  he's 
got  soi-e  wild  scheme  in  his  head,  I  know.  And  I 
can't  persuade  him.    He's  obstinate  as  a  mule." 

"It  te  so.  Little  Black  Fox  is  fierce.  He  never 
listen.  Na  But  you  think  much.  You,  who  are 
clever  more  than  all  the  wise  men  of  my  race." 

Wanaha  served  her  husband  with  his  food  What- 
ever m^ht  be  toward  her  duty  by  him  came  first. 
Nevil  sat  eating  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  moody 
silence.  The  velvety  eyes  watched  his  every  expres- 
sion, and,  in  sympaihy,  the  woman's  face  became 
troubled  too. 

"Well,  of  course  we  musi.  warn— some  one,"  Nevil 
went  on  at  last  "But  the  question  is,  who?  If  I  go 
to  the  Agent,  it'll  raise  trouble.  Parker  is  bull-headed, 
and  sure  to  upset  Black  Fox.  Likely  he'll  stop  him 
going  hunting.  If  I  warn  old  Rube  Sampson  it'll 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  He'll  go  to  the  Agent  It 
must  be  either  Seth  or  Rosebud." 

"  Good,  good,"  assented  the  Indian  woman  eagerly. 
"You  say  it  to  Seth." 
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NevU  ate  sOentiy  for  tome  minute^  wbile  the  woman 
looked  on  from  her  seat  beside  the  stova  \Vhatever 
was  troubling  the  man  it  did  not  interfere  with  his 
appetite.  He  ate  coarsely,  but  his  Indian  wife  only 
saw  that  he  was  healthily  hungry. 

"Yes,  you're  right  again,  my  Wana,"  Nevil  ex- 
claimed, with  apparent  appredatioa  "  I'd  prefer  to 
tell  Seth,  but  if  I  did  he'd  interfere  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  sure  to  rouse  your  brother's  suspicions.  And 
you  know  what  he  is.  He'd  suspect  me  or  you.  He'd 
throw  caution  to  the  devil,  and  then  there'd  be 
trouble.  It's  a  delicate  thing.  But  I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  anything  happen  to  your  chum,  my  Wana." 

"No;  I  love  the  pale-face  girl,"  replied  Wanaha, 
simply. 

"  It  comes  to  this,"  Nevil  went  on,  with  something 
like  eagerness  in  his  manner.  "  We  must  warn  her, 
and  trust  to  her  sense.  And  mind,  I  think  she's  smart 
enough." 

"How?" 

The  woman's  dark  eyes  looked  very  directly  into 
her  man'a  Nevil  was  smiling  again  now.  His  anxiety 
aixd  perplexity  seemed  suddenly  to  have  vanished,  now 
that  he  had  come  to  his  point ;  as  though  the  detailing 
<rf  his  fears  to  her  had  been  the  real  source  of  his  trouble. 

"Why,  I  think  it  will  be  simple  enough." 

The  man  left  the  table  and  came  to  the  woman's 
side.  He  laid  one  hand  caressingly  on  her  black  hair, 
and  she  responded  with  a  smiling  upward  glance  of 
devotion.  «  See  you  must  tell  her  I  want  to  speak  with 
her.  I  can't  go  ^)  her.  My  presence  at  the  farm  is  not 
welcome  for  one  thing,"  he  said  bitterly,  "and,  for 
another,  in  this  matter  I  must  not  be  seen  anywhero 
near  her.  I've  considered  this  thing  welL  She  mustn't 
come  here  either.    No." 
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He  spoke  reflectively,  Utiag  hi*  k>ng,  iair  moustache 
In  that  nervous  My  he  so  often  bettayed. 

"You,  my  Wane,  must  see  her  openly  at  the  farm. 
You  must  tell  her  that  I  shaU  be  in  the  river  woods  just 
below  the  bridge  cutting  wood  at  sundown  on  Monday. 
That's  three  days  from  now.  She  must  come  to  me 
without  being  seen,  and  without  letting  any  one  know 
of  her  visit  The  danger  for  me,  for  pi,  my  Wana,  is 
great,  and  so  you  must  be  extra  careful  for  all  our  sakes 
—and  so  must  she.  Then  I  will  teU  her  all,  and 
advise  her." 

The  woman's  eyes  had  never  left  his  face.  The 
trust  and  confidence  her  look  expressed  were  almost 
touching.  She  did  not  question.  She  did  not  ask  why 
she  could  not  give  the  girl  her  warning.  Yes,  she 
understood.  The  proceeding  appealed  to  her  nature, 
for  there  is  no  being  in  the  world  to  compare  with  the 
Indian  when  native  cunning  is  required.  She  could  do 
this  thing.  Was  it  not  for  Rosebud  ?  But,  above  all, 
was  it  not  for  him  ?  The  honest  man  rarely  puts  faith 
in  a  woman's  capacity  outside  her  domestic  and  social 
duties.    The  rascal  is  shrewder. 

« It  is  a  good  way,"  she  said,  in  her  deep,  soft  voice, 
after  much  thought  "And  I  go— yes.  I  tell  her.  I 
say  to  her  that  she  must  not  speak.  And  she  say  •  yes.' 
I  know  Rosebud.  She  clever  too.  She  no  child."  She 
paused,  and  the  man  moved  away  to  his  s  .at.  She 
looked  over  at  him  and  presently  went  on.  "  Rosebud, 
she  love  Seth.    I  know." 

Nevil  suddenly  swung  round.  Only  the  blind  eyes 
of  love  could  have  failed  to  detect  the  absolute  look  of 
triumph  which  had  leapt  to  the  man's  face.  Wanaha 
mistook  the  look  for  one  of  pleasure,  and  went  on 
accordingly,  feeUng  that  she  had  struck  the  right  note. 
"Yes.    And  Seth,  he  love  toa    They  aie  to  each  as 
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Uie  Sim  and  the  Moon.    Bat  they  not  know  this  thine 

She  think  Seth  think  die  like  rister.    Like  BIackF« 

•nd  your  Wan..   But  I  know.    I  love  my  man.  .o  I  .ee 

I2  iZ^.J'^  *^  '«^  So."  And  the  dark 
^wmetted  with  a  con.un>iug  love  for  the  man  she  was 

r^j!^'^^^'*^K^"^  ^  ■***-  ""«'  cro^ng  to  the  dark 
princess,  kissed  her  with  unwonted  ardour. 

„„«.  !i.^°*^  **  questioned.  Nevfl  nodded,  and  at 
R^K^  »"?;*"""  '*°*  *«^  "Sa  I  know  much. 
Rosebud  tell  me  much.  She  much  angiy  with  Seth. 
fl.'^'^S^  "Iways-always  look  for^d  hS  wSte 

love  Seth.  For  her  he  Is  the  world.  Sa  She  say 
Srth  angty  and  want  her  go  away.  Wana  listen. 
»XJ^l^^  "^^"^    ^*°*  ^°^  »«»•     Seth  good. 

Sh'^d'tSsToS-"""^'-  ^"•^««y»H«S 

*  Seth  has  found  Rosebud's— folk  ?  " 

The  man's  brows  had  drawn  together  over  his  shifty 
blue  eyes,  and  a  sinister  look  had  replaced  the  look  of 
tnumpn  that  had  been  there  before. 

"She  say  she  think." 

"Ah.    She  only  thinks."    Nevll's  thumb  was  at  his 
mouth  again. 
"Yes." 

f^H^*"!?*.  u""''**'-  ^*  ***^«  '"  *e  man's  face 
had  checked  her  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  She  did 
not  understand  its  meaning,  except  that  her  talk  seemed 
no  longer  to  please  him;  so  she  ceased.  But  Nevil 
was  more  interested  than  she  thought 

."  ^^  "•"'  °^e  her  think  so  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 
Sihe  not  say."  ' 
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"Ah,  thaf*  a  pity." 

The  room  becuw  silent  The  yellov  light  of  the 
lamp  threw  vague  sbadowa  about,  and  theae  two  made  a 
dark,  miggestive  picture.  The  woman's  pladd,  and  now 
inscrutable  iiMe  was  in  marked  contrast  to  her  husband'ii 
His  displayed  the  swift  vengeful  thoughts  passing 
behind  it  His  overshot  jaws  were  clenclwd  as  closely 
as  was  physically  possible,  while  his  pallid  eyes  were 
more  al^ht  than  Wanaha  had  ever  seen  them.  And  as 
he  sat  theie^  biting  his  thumb  so  viciously,  she  wondered 
what  had  angered  him. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  found  them,"  he 
said  at  last  more  to  himself  than  to  her.  But  she 
answered  him  with  a  quiet  reassurance^  yet  not 
understanding  why  it  was  n^cosary. 

«  She  only  think,"  she  said. 

"  But  he  must  have  given  her  some  cause  to  think," 
he  said  testily.  "I'm  afraid  you're  not  as  'cute  as  I 
thought" 

Wanaha  turned  away.  His  words  had  caused  her 
pain,  but  he  did  not  heed.  Suddenly  his  lace  cleared, 
and  he  laughed  a  little  harshly. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said ;"  I  doubt  if  he'll  lose  her 
through  that" 

The  amUguity  of  his  remark  was  lost  upon  the 
Indian.  She  heard  the  laugh  and  needed  no  mote. 
She  rose  and  began  to  clear  the  tabl^  while  Nevil  stood 
in  the  open  doorway  and  gazed  out  into  the  night 

Standing  there,  his  face  hidden  from  Wanaha,  he 
took  no  trouble  to  disguise  his  thoughts.  And  from  his 
expression  his  thoughts  were  pleasant  enough,  or  at 
least  satisfactory  to  him,  which  was  all  he  could  reason- 
ably expect 

His  iace  was  directed  towards  White  River  Farm, 
and  he  was  thinking  chiefly  of  Seth,  a  man  he  hated  for 
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BO  •tioi.g.r  WMOD  tiiM  Ui  own  lo«  of  ottte.  hii  own 
degweracy,  while  the  other  remained  en  honest  men. 
Tlie  deepert  hetrade  often  era  founded  on  one**  own 
feiUngt,  one's  own  obvioos  Inferiority  to  another.  He 
was  thinking  of  that  love  which  Wanaha  had  assuicd 
Um  Seth  entertained  for  Rosebud,  and  he  was  glad. 
So  glad  that  he  forgot  many  things  that  he  ought  to 
have  remembered.  One  amongst  them  was  the  fact 
that,  whatever  he  might  be,  Wanaha  was  a  good 
woman.  And  honesty  never  yet  blended  satisfactorily 
with  rascality.  ,' 


CHAPTER  XIV 


TBI  WAKMINO 

*  Ma,"  exclaimed  Rosebud,  after  a  long  and  unusual 
■ilence  while  the  was  washing  up  the  bredcfast  things, 
and  Mrs.  Sampson  was  busy  with  some  cleaning  at  tike 
other  side  of  the  kitchen, "  do  you  ever  get  tired  of  your 
woricheie?    Your  life,  I  mean  ?  " 

It  was  early  morning.  Ah«ady  the  heat  in  the 
kitchen  was  intense.  Ma  looked  hot,  but  then  she  was 
stooping  and  polishing,  and  the  flies  were  aggravating. 
Rosebud,  in  linen  oveiall,  still  looked  cooL  Her  face 
was  serious  enough,  whidb  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
some  long  train  of  thought  Ma  suddenly  stopped 
working  to  look  up,  and  waved  a  protesting  hand  at  the 
swarming  flies.  She  found  the  girl's  violet  eyes  looking 
steadily  into  hers.  And  there  was  an  earnestness  in 
their  depths  as  unusual  as  the  seriousness  of  her  face. 
The  old  woman  had  been  about  to  answer  hastily,  but 
she  changed  her  mind. 

"Why  should  I,  child  ?  "  she  said,  as  though  such  a 
contingency  were  out  of  all  reason.  "  It's  all  ours,  I 
guess.  It's  jest  ours  to  make  or  mar.  Say,  ther*  isn't 
a  Stic!  on  this  farm  that  we  haven't  seen  set  ther". 
Rube  an'  me.  Tired  of  it  ?  Guess  the  only  tired  I'll 
feel  'U  come  when  I  can't  set  foot  to  the  ground,  an' 
ain't  the  strength  to  kindle  a  stove  or  scrub  a  floor. 
114 
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TIrad?    No^chUd.    What  fixed  von  to  be  sat  addn' 
thit?" 

The  platee  clattered  under  Roeebod'a  heads  aa  ahe 
weot  on  with  her  work.  Maeyedthebtackctfdbheain 
some  donbt  She  thought  there  might  be  soom  excuse 
for  the  girl  being  a  little  tired  of  domestic  duties.  She 
oiten  wondered  about  thi&  And  yet  she  had  never 
heard  Rosebud  complain;  besides,  she  had  a  wise 
diought  in  the  back  of  her  head  about  the  girl's  feelings 
towards  at  least  one  of  their  little  family  dide, 

"  I  don't  quite  know,  Ma,"  the  girl  said  at  last 
Then  she  added  quickly,  feeling;  of  a  sudden,  that  her 
question  had  suggested  something  she  did  not  intend. 
"  Don't  think  I  am.  I  was  wondering  over  something 
ebe."  She  laughed  a  little  uncertainly.  "It's  Seth. 
He's  always  harping  on  my  going  away.  Always 
thinking  of  the  time  when  my  people  are  to  be  found. 
And  I  just  wondered  if  he  thought  I  ought  to  be  tiied 
of  the  farm  and  wanted  to  be  away.  He's  so  kind  and 
good  to  me,  and  I  thought  he  might,  in  a  mistaken 
way,  believe  I'd  be  happier  in— well,  with  those  people 
rAo  have  forgotten  my  very  existence.  I  love  the 
him,  and— and  all  of  you.  And  I  dmi't  want  to  go 
away." 

Ma  turned  again  to  her  work  with  a  wise  little  smile 
in  her  twinkling  eyes. 

"Seth's  a  far^seein'  boy,  an'  a  good  boy  in  'most 
everythin',"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  whole-  • 
hearted  affection ;  "but  he's  like  most  folk  with  head- 
pieces, I  guess.  He  don't  stop  at  things  t.-hich  it  is 
given  to  men  to  understand.  Ef  I  wus  a  man  I'd  say 
of  Seth,  he's  li'ble  to  git  boostin'  his  nose  into  places 
not  built  fer  a  nose  like  his.  Seein'  I'm  his  ■  Ma,'  I'd 
jest  say  he  ain't  no  call  to  git  figgerin'  out  what's  good 
fer  wimmin-folk." 
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"Thafi  jiut  ho»  I  think,"  nclaiiiMd  Roidmd,  with 
a  quick  luglL  "  H«  nude  me  qulta  angiy  MHue  fmM 
•gOb  He  nrans  to  get  me  off  the  fium  iondw«r. 
And— end— I  could  just  thnmp  him  for  it"  The  girl'* 
eerioiuneM  Iwd  puUd,  end  the  spoke  U|[^tly  enough 
now. 

"  Men-folk  do  rile  you  lome^"  nodded  Ma.  But  the 
twinkle  had  not  left  her  eyei.  "  But,  my  girl,  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  Seth's  got  mighty  good  reason.  An'  it 
aint  to  do  with  his  personal  feelin's." 

Rosebud  went  on  with  her  washing  without  speak- 
ing. She  was  thinking  of  that  picnic  she  had  taken 
with  Seth  and  General  nearly  three  weeks  aga  It  had 
almost  developed  into  a  serious  qnarreL  It  would  have 
done  sok  only  Seth  refused  to  quarrel 

"He  said,  one  day,he  thought  it  was  better  I  should 
ga  Much  better,"  she  said,  presently.  "Well,  it  made 
me  angiy.  I  don't  want  to  go^  and  I  don't  see  why  Seth 
should  be  allowed  to  order  me  toga  The  farm  doesn't 
betong  to  him.    Besides " 

"Well,  y*  see,  Rosebud,  you're  forgettin'  Seth 
brought  you  here.  He's  a  kind  of  father  to  you." 
Ma  smiled  mischievously  in  the  giri's  direction,  but 
Rosebud  was  too  busy  with  lier  own  thou^ts  to 
heed  it 

"  He's  not  my  father,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  He's 
just  Seth.  He's  not  thirty  yet,  and  I  am  eighteen. 
Rube's  a  father  to  me,  and  you  re  my  mother.  And 
Seth — Seth's  no  relation  at  all  And  I'm  just  not  going 
to  call  him  '  Daddy '  ever  again.  It's  that  that  makes 
him  think  he's  got  the  right  to  order  me  about,"  she 
added,  as  a  hasty  afterthought 

Further  talk  was  interrupted  at  that  moment  by  a 
knock  at  the  back  door.  Rosebud  passed  out  into  the 
washhouse  to  answer  the  summons,  and  Ma  Sampson 
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J*^^*"*^ ''»'■«''"*«»«'.  WmuIu.  The  old 
ftrra  wtfo  muttmd  to  benelf  u  .he  tuned  back  to  her 
work, 

-CueM  S«th  ain't  got  the  speed  of  a  Jibbia'  mule," 
ihe  Mid  slowly  aad  empbatkaUyT 

The  girl  did  not  return,  and  Ma.  looking  out  of  the 
window,  saw  the  two  women  walking  together,  engased 
to  earnest  conversation.  She  looked  Item  thim  toSe 
breakfcst  things    And  ibally  leit  her  own  work  and 

S1SSSl!^"'"'''ir^  It  was  p«t  of  her  way 
tospare  Rosebud  u  much  as  she  could,  and  the  excuse 
served  her  now. 

In  ^?^5!  »^«}«k  Of  the  hou«i,  the  men.folk,  engaged 
in  ofT-loadlng  pine  logs  from  a  waggon,  were  reedWne 
vWtor.  at  the  front  of  it  The  Irldtan  Agent^  M? 
Hargreaves  had  driven  up  to  a  buckboard.  The 
Agenf s  team  was  sweating  profusely,  a  fact  which  the 

twPp'^1^  ^  T^  ''"''^  ^  «»«*«*.  •'*'  he  noted 
tnat  Parker  was  driving  a  team  and  not  the  usual  one 
horse. 

"  Kind  o'  busy  ?  "  questioned  St  h.  to  answer  to  the 
two  men's  greetings. 

noddS  ^°*  *'*°'^  '*  ****  steaming  horses  and 
"  Going  into  Beacon  Crosstog,"  he  said. 

bedS  W^"*  """'^'  ""*   "°*'*"^  •'  *^«  •"'"«»«' 

"Yes,  of  a  sort;  we  both  are." 
"How?" 

thai*u^i.^  "'"'  '^^''  •"*'  *  "^« ""»« "'"^'y 

"  Well,  I  want  to  send  a  wire  over  the  railroad  Itoe^ 
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and  wait  a  reply.  We  shan't  be  out  ^n  until  Tuesday, 
and  that's  why  we  came  over.  There'll  be  no  sewing 
class  on  Monday.  You  see,  Mr.  Hargreaves  is  going 
with  me.  We  are  driving  instead  of  riding,  because 
we're  going  to  bring  out  some  small  arm  ammunition. 
We're  both  getting  short  of  it" 

The  Agent's  manner  was  casual  enough,  but  the 
minister's  face  was  grave.  The  former  endeavoured  to 
pass  lightly  over  the  matter  of  the  ammunition. 

A  brief  silence  followed.  It  was  broken  at  last  by 
the  Agent  again. 

"  Getting  on  with  the  logs  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes.  Guess  we're  fixin'  a  big  corral  right  round 
the  farm." 

It  was  Rube  who  explained;  and  the  old  man 
glanced  from  Seth  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
proposed  enclosure. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Hargreaves,  "  I  shouldn't  let 
Rosebud  come  to  the  Mission  on  Sunday.  I  shan't  be 
there,  but  Jackson  from  Pine  Ridge  will  hold  the  service. 

You  see,  there's — ^well "    The  churchman  broke  off, 

and  turned  appealingly  to  the  Agent 

"The  fact  is,"  Parker  said,  in  his  quick,  abrupt 
manner,  "Jim  Crow  and  some  of  the  other  boys  have 
warned  me  that  these  red  heathens  are  'making  med'cine.' 
I  don't  know  what  it  means— yet  I  wish  to  goodness 
the  troops  were  nearer." 

The  Agenf  s  hard  face  was  very  set  His  final  wish 
was  the  keynote  of  his  life.  His  was  truly  an  unsmiling 
existence. 

"So  you're  jest  goin'  in  to  sound  the  wamin'," 
observed  Seth.    And  the  other  nodded. 

"I'd  like  to  cancel  Little  Black  Fox's  pass  on 
Monday,"  Parker  went  on,  "but  it  would  be  a  bad 
policy.    Anyway,  if  he  goes  out  for  a  month  the  others 
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will  likdy  keep  quiet  until  he  comes  back,  unless  of 
course  tUs  pass  of  his  has  another  meaning.  I  shall 
have  him  tracked,  ^at— well,  we'd  best  get  on.  I 
should  give  som.  slight  wori.'.  of  this  to  the  Rankin 
people  and  old  J  :>e  Smith,  no.tb  of  you,  and  any  one 
else  you  have  ti-.i:e  to— I  n.ean  the  men-folk.  You 
know,  the  usual  thing,  pasa  it  on." 

After  a  few  more  remarks  the  buckboard  drove  oif 
and  Rube  and  Seth  returned  to  their  work.  The 
silence  between  them  was  broken  at  last  by  Rube. 

"  Seems  to  me  ther's  something  to  that  pass." 

"Yes,"  said  Seth,  thoughtfully.  Then,  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  "Guess  I'll  go  into  Beacon  myself 
to-day.  There's  a  thing  or  two  for  me  to  do.  Say, 
keep  an  eye  on  the  wimmin-folk.  Guess  I'll  git  goin' 
now." 

Seth's  announcement  was  received  without  question 
by  Rube,  for  there  was  perfect  understanding  between 
these  men. 

Half  an  hour  later  Seth  was  leading  his  horse  from 
the  bam  ready  saddled  for  the  journey.  As  he  moved 
out  he  saw  Rosebud  coming  towards  him  from  the 
house.  He  waited,  and  she  came  up  in  something  of 
a  flutter  of  confusion.  She  had  an  unusual  colour,  and 
her  eyes  were  sparkling.  Seth  noted  these  things  while 
he  appeared  to  be  arranging  the  contents  of  his  saddle- 
bags. 

"Rube  says  you're  going  into  Beacon  Crossing, 
Seth,"  she  said  without  preamble,  as  she  stood  at  the 
horse'»head  and  idly  smoothed  its  velvety  muzzle  with 
her  soft  brown  hand. 

"  That's  so^"  the  man  answered. 

"  I've  written  a  letter  to  New  York  for  a  store  price 
list    Will  you  mail  it?" 

"Sure." 
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There  was  an  odd  smile  in  Seth's  dark  eyes.  He 
knew  this  was  not  the  girl's  object  in  coming  to  him. 
He  always  called  in  at  the  house  to  ask  for  letters  at 
the  last  moment  before  starting.  There  was  a  slight 
awkwardness  while  he  waited  for  the  girl  to  go  on. 

Suddenly  Rosebud  stooped  and  ran  her  hand",  down 
the  horse's  fore  legs.    Her  face  was  thus  concealed. 

"  Seth,  I  used  to  think  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 
You  remember?  Well,  I— I  think  I  know  differently 
now.  I'm  sure  I  da  And  I  want  to  say  I'm  sony  for 
bemg  angry  and  nasty  about  it  that  time.  Say,  what 
beautiful  clean  l^s  Buck  has  got" 

"Ye-es."  A  soft  light  shone  in  the  man's  steady 
eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  the  girl's  stiU  bent  figure.  One 
of  his  hands  was  resting  on  the  cantie  of  his  saddle,  and 
for  a  moment  it  gripped  tight  He  was  suddenly  swept 
by  a  passionate  longing  that  was  hard  to  resist  and  his 
answer  came  in  a  slightly  husky  tone.  "  Y*  see,  Rosie, 
when  I  want  to  be  quit  of  you,  it  ain't  for  anytiiing  you 

do  or  say,  it's Guess,  I  must  be  goin'." 

Rosebud  had  abruptly  straightened  up,  and  her  bright 
qws  were  smiling  up  into  his  face.  At  tiiat  moment 
Setii  could  not  support  the  flashing  inquiry  of  them,  so 
he  sought  safety  in  flight  He  vaulted  into  tiie  saddle 
almost  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
rode  off,  leaving  her  undeniably  mistress  of  the 
situation. 

And  she  followed  him  with  her  eyes  as  he  rode  to 
tixe  kitchen  door  and  hailed  Ma.  Her  smile  was  still 
wreathing  her  pretty  features  when  he  finally  headed 
away  for  the  trail.  It  became  more  and  more  tender 
as  horse  and  rider  receded,  and  at  last  she  turned  away 
with  a  sigh. 

"  I  wonder  what  he'd  say  if  he  knew  what  I've 
promised  Wana?"  she   said   to  herself.     Then  she 
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laughed  a  sudden,  wilful  laugh  as  she  remembered  that 
me  badn  t  given  him  her  letter. 

But  Seth  was  not  quite  free  to  go  his  way.  Another 
interruption  occurred  about  half  a  mile  from  the  farm 
where  tiie  trail  dipped  so  that  he  was  completely  hidden 
from  view.  He  overtook  Wanaha.  The  Indian  was 
walking  steadily  on,  but,  until  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  reached  her,  she  had  been  waiting  at  the  road- 

He  greeted  her  and  would  have  passed  on,  but 
she  stopped  him,  addressing  him  in  her  soft,  flowery 
native  tongue.  ' 

"  It  is  of  Rosebud,"  she  said,  her  dark  eyes  lookine 
solemnly  up  into  his,  «  My  brother,  the  great  chief,  he 
loves  her  and  in  his  love  is  danger  for  her.  I  come. 
And  I  tell  her  these  things.  You  love  her.  So  it  is 
good.  You  know  Indian  as  no  other  knows,  except  my 
man.  He  learn  this  danger,  and  he  send  me  for  warn- 
ing.  I  tell  her  to-day.  You  I  tell  too.  for  you  have 
much  knowledge  and  you  watch.    So." 

"What  danger?  What  is  it?"  '  Seth's  questions 
came  very  sharply. 

"I  not  know.  It  is  sa  My  man  he  not  know.  He 
say  o%  'danger.'  He  say  Black  Fox  leave  Reserve. 
Sa  Watch.  An' I  tell  you.  You  must  speak  no  word, 
or  there  danger  for  my  man  too,  and  for  Wanaha.  So 
It  IS  alL" 

Seth  nodded. 

WaISS"*"    '""^"■*^°*'-    Guess  you're  a  good  squaw, 

And  he  passed  on,  for  Wanaha  waited  for  no  ques- 
tions.  She  had  done  what  she  thought  best  Had  not 
NevU  seen  the  gravity  of  the  matter  ?  But  of  her  own 
accord  she  had  gone  further  tiian  her  instructions.  She 
had  warned  Seth,  whom  Nevil  had  said  must  not  be 
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told.    For  once  in  her  life  Wanaha  had  exerdaed  her 
own  judgment  in  defiance  of  her  husband's. 

IHie  squaw  passed  down  the  deep  prairie  furrow 
while  Seth  held  to  the  trail  And  the  man's  t'aoughts 
went  back  to  the  interview  he  had  had  with  Rosebud 
that  morr'n^.  So  it  was  Wanaha  who  had  caused  her 
to  come  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  LITTLE  BLACK  FOX 

The  woodlands  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
Reserves  of  Dakota  amount  almost  to  forest.  From 
Beacon  Crossing,  after  entering  the  Fine  Ridge  Reserve, 
a  man  might  travel  the  whole  length  of  the  Indian 
territory  without  the  slightest  chance  of  discovery,  even 
by  the  Indians  themselves ;  that  is,  provided  he  be  a 
good  woodsman.  And  this  is  what  Seth  accomplished. 
He  did  it  without  any  seeming  care  or  unusual  caution. 
But  then  he  was  consummate  in  the  necessary  craft 
which  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  the  sons  of  the  soil, 
and,  even  then,  rarely  outside  the  few  who  ;have  been 
mbced  up  with  Indians  all  their  lives. 

It  was  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  Monday  morning 
that  Seth  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  Indian  camp  of  the  Rosebuds.  Yet  none  had 
seen  him  come.  He  was  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  wide, 
undergrown  bluff.  Directly  in  front  of  him,  but  with 
at  least  four  hundred  yards  of  uninterrupted  view  in- 
tervening, was  the  house  of  Litt!.  Black  Fox. 

Seth  was  not  usually  a  hard  rider — he  was  far  too 
good  a  horseman — but  when  necessity  demanded  it  he 
knew  how  to  get  the  last  ounce  out  of  his  horse.  He 
had  left  the  farm  on  Saturday  morning,  and  at  midnight 
had  roused  the  postmaster  of  Beacon  Crossing  from  his 
bed.  Then,  at  the  hotel  of  Louis  Roiheim,  he  had 
obtained  a  fresh  hon^  and,  by  daylight  on  Monday 
MS 
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mornlngi  had,  travelling  the  distance  through  nothing 
but  mazy  woodland,  reached  the  locality  of  Little  Black 
Fox's  abode.  Thus  he  had  covered  something  like  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 
Nor  had  he  finished  his  work  yet. 

Now  he  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  shadow  of  the 
close,  heavy.foliaged  bush,  watching  with  alert,  untiring 
eyes.  Something  of  the  Indian  seemud  to  have  grown 
mto  his  nature,  this  uncultured  product  of  the  prairie 
world.  He  had  smothered  the  only  chance  of  betrayal 
by  blindfolding  his  horse,  now  left  in  the  well-trained 
chaige  of  the  dog.  General  For  himself  he  gave  no 
sign.  Not  a  leaf  moved,  nor  a  twig  stirred  where  he 
lay.  If  he  shifted  his  position  it  must  have  been  done 
m  the  manner  of  the  Indians  themselves,  for  no  sound 
resulted.  He  knew  that  a 'hundred  pairs  of  eyes  would 
mfallibly  detect  his  presence  at  the  least  dunsy  dis- 
turbance of  the  bush.  For  the  Indian  is  like  the  bear 
m  his  native  woods.  He  may  be  intent  in  another 
direction,  but  the  disturbance  of  the  leaves,  however 
slight  in  an  opposite  direction,  will  at  once  attract  his 
attention. 

The  squaws  were  astir  at  daylight  Now,  as  the  sun 
got  up,  it  became  apparent  that  there  were  many  pre- 
parations going  forward  in  the  chiefs  quarters.  There 
was  a  gathering  of  ponies  in  a  corral  hard  by.  Also 
the  long  "trailers,"  already  packed  with  tepee-poles  and 
great  bundles  of  skins  and  blankets,  were  leaning 
against  the  walls  of  the  corral 

To  Seth's  practised  eyes  these  things  denoted  an 
early  departure.  And,  by  the  number  of  ponies  and 
extent  of  the  eqw'pment,  it  was  evidently  to  be  the 
ping  of  a  large  party.  But  time  went  on,  and  no 
further  move  was  made.  Only  all  those  who  came  and 
went  seemed  busy;  not  on  account  of  what  they  did, 
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but  from  thdr  manner  and  movement  And  through 
the  greater  parf  of  the  day  Seth  kept  his  sleepless 
watch.  Only  once  did  he  abandon  his  post.  And  then 
only  to  return  to  his  horse  to  secure  food  from  his 
saddle-bags.  When  he  rose  to  go  thither  it  was  to  be 
seen  that  he  was  fully  armed,  which  had  not  been  the 
case  when  he  left  the  farm. 

Seth's  arguments  were  as  simple  and  straightforward 
as  himself,  and  none  the  less  shrewd.  The  position  was 
this.  The  Indians  were  in  a  state  of  ferment,  to  which, 
of  course,  the  chief  was  party.  Second,  the  chief  was 
going  off  on  a  hunting  trip,  and  apparently  abandoning 
his  people  at  a  critical  time.  Third,  he  had  received 
warning  of  Rosebud's  danger  from  one  whose  know- 
ledge and  goodwill  could  be  relied  on.  Fourth,  the 
warning  had  come  to  them,  indirectly,  from  the  one 
man  whom  he  now  had  every  reason  to  suspect  had  no 
very  good  will  towards  Rosebud ;  but  he  also  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  reason  of  that  warning.  It  was 
that  this  man  might  clear  himself  should  the  chiefs 
plans  go  wrong.  These  were  Seth's  arguments,  and  he 
intended  to  prove  them  by  remaining  on  Little  Black 
Fox's  trail  until  he  was  assured  that  the  danger  to 
Rosebud  no  longer  existed.  And  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  man  that  he  had  sought  no  outside  aid,  except 
that  of  his  faithful  General. 

The  stoiy  the  waiting  man  read  as  he  watched  the 
Indian's  movements  was  a  long  one:  And  the  climax 
of  it  did  not  come  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
conclusion  not  until  an  hour  later. 

The  climax  was  reached  when  he  saw  a  tall  figure 
coming  up  from  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  A  grim 
pursing  of  the  lips  leant  a  curious  expression  to  the 
smile  that  this  appearance  brought  to  his  face.  The 
man  was  clad  in  a  blanket,  and  his  gait  was  the  gait 
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of  an  Indian.  Tliere  was  nothing  to  give  any  otiter 
Impresslmi  to  the  casual  obierver.  But  Seth  was  very 
intent,  and  he  aaw  the  cdour  of  the  man's  face.  It  was 
then  that  his  lips  shut  tight  and  his  smile  developed 
something  tigerish  in  Its  appearance. 

However,  he  remained  quite  still,  and  saw  the  man 
pass  into  the  chiefs  house.  He  did  not  reappear  for  a 
full  half-hour.  And  «iien  at  last  he  came  out  he  departed 
at  once  the  way  he  had  come.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
chiefs  ponies,  a  number  of  squaws,  and  the  baggage, 
set  out  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  mounted  bucks. 
Another  half-hour  and  Little  Black  Fox  appeared  and 
vaulted  to  the  back  of  his  waiting  pony.  A  dozen 
warriors  joined  him  almost  at  the  same  moment,  gather- 
ing from  different  directions,  and  the  chief  rode  off  at 
their  head.  ' 

Then  It  was  that  Seth  rose  from  his  hiding-place. 
He  stood  watching  the  going  of  these  men  until  he  had 
made  sure  of  the  direction  they  were  taking.  They 
were  making  for  the  river  ford,  and  he  instantly  ran 
back  to  his  horse  and  mounted.  Just  for  a  second  he 
hesitated.  Then  he  set  off  for  the  waggon  bridge  as 
fast  as  he  could  urge  his  horse. 

It  was  late  the  same  afternoon  that  Giarlie  Rankin 
rode  up  to  the  River  Farm  and  greeted  Rube,  who  was 
hard  at  work  upon  the  stockade.  He  was  a  laige^  cbeeiy 
Britisher,  with  a  florid  face  and  ready  laugh.  He  drew 
up  with  a  jerk,  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  began  talking 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  long  friendship. 

"  I've  passed  the  word.  Rube,"  he  said,  without  any 
preamble.  "  It's  gone  the  round  by  this  time.  I  thought 
I'd  run  over  and  consult  you  about  the  women-folk. 
I'm  new  to  this  work.  You  are  an  old  bird.  I  thought 
of  sending  the  missis  into  Beacon  ? " 
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^^^  Jf  ""^  *"  •*  *^''  ■*•  wweyod  the  horizon, 
while,  in  hb  ilow  way,  he  wiped  the  penpiration  bom 
hi*  weather-fiinowed  face. 

"Howdy,  CSiarUe."  he  aaid.  without  ditphyias  the 
kast  concern.  "Wal,  I  don't  Icnow.  V  we  thii  thing-. 
11  ble  to  fizzle  iome.  We've  hnd 'em  befom  Guenmy 
miuii  an'  the  ^  'U  itay  right  here  by  ui.  Ilow  I  fed 
they're  safer  wi' OS.  Mebbe  if  •  jest  a  notion.  If  things 
gits  hummin'  I'd  say  come  right  along  over  an'  share  in 
wi'  us.  Y'  see  if  it's  a  case  of  gil^  we'd  likely  do  better 
in  a  party.    Seth's  away  jest  now." 

The  old  man's  quiet  assurance  was  pleasant  to  the 
less  experienced  farmer.  And  there  was  some  sound- 
ness in  his  plans  toa    Charlie  nodded. 

"Thafs  good  of  you.  Of  coune,  we've  got  the 
warning,  but  we  don't  know  how  far  things  are  movine 
Do  you?"  '■ 

"Wal,  no.  But  I  don't  think  ther-s  anything  to 
worry  fer  a  week  or  two." 

"I  thought  there  couldn't  be,  because  I  saw  your 
Rosebud  riding  down  towards  the  river  as  I  came  alone 
And  yet "  *' 

But  Rube  broke  in  upon  him  vehemently. 

"  Coin'  to  the  river  ?  "  he  cried.  Then  his  usual  slow 
movements  suddenly  became  electrical.  He  strode  away 
to  the  bam,  and  left  Charlie  to  follow. 

"  What's  up  ? "  the  latter  asked,  as  he  paused  in  the 
doorway. 

"Up?  Up?  Whafs  up?"  The  old  man  was 
saddling  a  big  raw-boned  mare  with  almost  feverish 
haste.  "She's  no  right  gdn'  that  aways.  An'  I 
promised  Seth,  too.  I  didn't  know  but  what  she  wus 
by  the  kitchen.  Here,  fix  that  bridle  while  I  get  into 
the  house.    Ha'  y'  got  your  gun  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  why?" 
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"Wal— y '  iwvor  can  figger  to  thcM  domed  oechn 
when  they're  nUn'  trouble." 

The  old  mmn  wu  off  like  a  ihot,  vMa  Charlie  fixed 
the  great  mare'a  bridle.  He  returned  almoat  Immediately 
armed  with  a  brace  of  guni. 

"  Say,  ken  /  spare  an  hour  or  to  ?  " 

And  a*  Charlie  looked  into  the  old  farmer's  face 
when  he  made  his  reply  he  read  the  answer  to  all  he 
would  havt  liked  to  ask  him.  Rube  was  consumed  with 
an  anxiety  that  no  words,  delivered  In  his  slow  fashion, 
could  have  conveyed  to  any  one  but  Seth. 

"Certainly,  as  long  as  you  like" 

"Good  boy,"  said  Rube,  with  an  air  of  relief.  « I 
wouldn't  ast  you,  but  if  s  fer  her."  And  the  two  men 
rode  off  hastily,  with  Rube  leading. 

"By-th;-way,"  said  Charlie,  drawing  his  horse  up 
alongsld-f  the  dun-coloured  mare.  "Joe  Smith,  north 
of  us,  says  some  neighbour  of  his  told  him  there  were 
tents  on  the  plains  further  north.  I  was  wondering. 
The  troops  haven't  been  sent  for,  have  they  ? " 

"Can't  say,"  s^  Rube,  without   much   interest. 
Then  he  asked  hastily,  "  Which  way  was  she  headin'  ?  " 
And  the  question  showed  the  trend  of  his  whole 
thought. 

"Why,  straight  down." 

"  Ah,  NevU  Steyne's  shack." 

"  He  Uvea  that  way,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes." 

And  the  two  men  rode  on  In  silence  This  was  the 
first  time  Charlie  had  ever  seen  Rube  disturbed  out  of 
his  deliberate  manner.  And  he  made  a  mental  resolve 
to  bring  his  wife  and  children  into  White  River  Fann  at 
this  first  sign  of  actual  danger. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

GENERAL  DISTINGUISHES  HIMSELF 
Never  since  her  lint  coming  to  the  farm  had  Ro«i«^ 

who  WM  cutting  wood  below  the  bridgT  ^^  ' 

det„^,",'  1°  ''^^  '*^''"  "^'  "  "*'  ™«de  the  necewarv 
detour  for  concealment  in  one  of  those  i^n^^ 
•«.d  the  billows  of  grassland,  there  wL  tToS^S 
anucpation  «,d  excitement  in  her  vi^"  tX  And 
teng  before  she  was  halfway  to  the  wwds^at  Ih^ 

«^  wh^%  '^''  .'''j  *'  '»'«*  helLlf  in"^ 
excuse,  what  she  was  do  ng  was  onlv  a  vw«  ijZ^ 

matter  and.  perhaps-who  could^U  ?!lL  ^^^  ^ 

something  that  would  be  useful  to  Se^Tho  Se  J^ 

nothmg  and  nobody  in  the  world  but  tte  Indi^    So 

t^sZ^^^'"^  "•*  ""  graver  quZ:thS 
tne  very  slightest  twinge  of  conscience. 

manwr  i„"lw^u  S!^'  '*"  ''''"'*"»  "'i*  h^^lf  the 
-wnner  in  which  she  was  to  conceal  her  destination  from 

">  K 


li 
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eluuice  obMTven.  Wnfiil  and  irresponsible  u  Rosebud 
always  appeared  to  be,  tliere  wu  yet  something  stroagiy 
reliant  in  her  nature.  She  was,  as  so  many  glris  are, 
a  child  in  thought  and  deed  until  some  great  event, 
perchance  some  bereavement,  some  tragedy,  or  sc^e 
great  love  should  rouse  the  dormant  strength  for  good 
or  ill  which  lies  hidden  for  years,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  nearly  every  daughter  of  Eve. 

The  result  of  her  debate  wu  a  decision  to  head 
for  the  ford  when  once  the  was  out  of  view  of  the 
farm.  She  argued,  if  Nevil  Steyne  were  cutting  wood 
below  the  bridge,  as  Wanaha  had  told  her,  then  by 
entering  the  woods  at  the  ford  she  could  make  her  way 
through  them  until  she  came  to  him.  Thus  she  would 
not  show  herself  near  his  hut,  or  near  where  he  might 
be  known  to  be  working. 

So,  in  the  waning  da^li^  she  cantered  over  the 
scented  grass  without  a  thought  of  the  danger  iriiich 
Wanaha  had  hinted  to  her.  She  was  defenceless,  un- 
armed,  yet  utterly  fearless.  Her  spirit  was  of  the 
plains,  fresh,  bright,  strong.  Life  to  her  was  as  the 
rosy  light  of  dawn,  full  of  promise  and  hope.  Her  frail 
figure^  just  budding  with  that  enehantiiq;  promise  of 
magnificent  womanhood,  swaying  to  the  light  gait  of 
her  bronchok  was  a  sight  >to  stir  the  pulse  of  any  man. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  patient,  serious  Seth  watched 
over  her,  shielding  her  with  every  faculty  alert,  every 
nerve  straining  all  his  knowledge  of  that  living  volcano 
over  which  they  lived  brought  into  service. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  may  have  passed 
through  Charlie  Rankin's  mind  when  he  saw  her  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  farm.  For  men  are  like  this. 
Married  or  single  they  always  have  an  eye  for  femfaiine 
beauty,  only  when  they  are  married  they  generally  keep 
their  observations  to  themselves— if  they  be  wise. 
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««Wtl«rort.    n»  rift  In  the  wood.,  whfchK 
tn^  *««>.WM  vwynwrow.Md  even  thonsh  the 

««««^^th.  W.U  of  pfae  tm.  which  lined  It  upS 

jMt  for  a  Mcond  Ro«sbud  experienced  the  dwk 
«o«dy  Influence  of  the  gloomy  pine  cMopy  beS 
which   ihe   wu   to  plunge.     Like  all    hicrh^^^!^ 

WlL  ^!ii!,  ";*"'*.*^t  «»  com^  with  tte 

American  plnewoodf  for  g  00m.    SUtelv  raaimifl..Jn; 

If  y«.  wlU.  but  funereal  In  ftdTglooS    '^'  ""«""'*^*' 

Sometiiing  of  her  surrounding,  now  found  leflec- 

down  the  »lemn  aisle,  of  black,  barren  t«e  trunZ  Uke 
^«n^.upportlng  the  «,per«r„cture  of  «,me  Kc 

.-^*l?  '*??«*«>.'«»  'onwl  to  take  hi.  way  carefully 
and  thq.  U.  gait  wa.  reduced  to  Uttle  betteTK  a 

with  other  growths.    Maple  and  .pruce  held  place  and 

W 'SlT'^  ""*  ''?^«''  •"'^  forth"'  wSS 
her.    The  blue  gums  crowded  so  closely  that  frequenUv 

ft!  w"  «Wven  to  conridenible  detour.  "^  And  SaUv 
tte  maze  l^an  to  confuse  her.    She  started  to  Son 

«nt^^'    ?!*  »''t''«Pt  »».  her  whole  attention  con- 
f^S    ^'""*««»»«^  her  object  was  almost 

So  engrossed  was  she  that  she  failed  to  notice  that 
her  ho«e  had  suddenly  become  veiy  alert    His  1«« 

pricked  HR  and  he  looked  Inquiringly  from  side  to  ude 
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u  he  picked  Ws  way.    Once  he  gave  a  short,  suppressed 

whinny.  .         _. . 

But  the  girl's  perplexity  was  strong  upon  her.  She 
did  not  hear  it,  or,  if  she  did,  it  conveyed  nothing  to 
her.  Her  brows  were  puckered,  and  she  gazed  only 
ahead.  Had  she  only  paused  she  must  have  heard  that 
which  had  drawn  her  horse's  attention.  But  she  kept 
on,  struggling  with  the  maze  about  her,  and  so  heard  no 
sound  of  the  breaking  brush  upon  either  side  of  her. 

She  was  more  than  half-way  to  the  bridge,  when,  to 
her  intense  relief,  she  saw  dayUght  ahead  through  the 
overshadowing  foliage.  She  pushed  on  urgentiy,  and 
sighed  her  reUef ;  it  was  a  clearing.  That  openmg 
meant  more  to  her  than  she  would  have  admitted.  To 
see  the  sky  again,  to  breathe  air  that  was  fresh,  free 
from  the  redolence  of  the  forest  underlay,  was  all  she 

desired.  ...        ..  u    u 

The  clearing  was  fringed  with  a  low,  thorny  bush, 
wWch,  as  she  came  to  it,  caught  her  skirt,  and  forced 
her  to  d«w  rein,  and  stoop  to  release  it. 

While  thus  occupied  her  broncho  threw  up  his  head 
and  gave  a  tremendous  neigh.  The  sound  startled  her, 
as  these  things  will  startle  the  strongest  when  all  is  pro- 
foundly silent  But  what  followed  was  more  startling 
stllL  Notone,buihalfadozenechoesatleastresponded, 
and,  with  a  thrill,  the  girl  sat  up.  The  next  moment 
she  had  spurred  her  horse  and  charged,  regardless  of  the 
thorns,  into  the  midst  of  the  clearing. 

As  she  came  a  wave  of  horror  swept  over  her. 
Simultaneous  with  her  entry  a  mounted  Indian  appeared 
from  the  opposite  side.  Others  appeared,  each  from  a 
different  direction,  silent,  but  with  automatic  precision. 
To  her  right  she  saw  them ;  to  her  left;  and  behind 
her  toa  A  deUberate  ring  of  sUent  sentries  had  formed 
themselves  about  her,  almost  iu  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
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The  giri's  fint  terror  was  almost  overwhelming,  and 
her  impulse  was  to  shriek  aloud.  But  the  shock  of 
that  ghostly  appearance  passed,  not  because  the  danger 
apfieared  to  lessen,  but  because  her  nerves  were  healthy, 
and  she  somehow  possessed  sympathy  with  the  red- 
mea  Mechanically  she  noticed,  too,  that  they  were 
blanketted,  as  in  peace.  They  had  donned  no  feathers 
or  paint  Nor  could  she  see  aught  of  any  iirearms. 
And  so  her  courage  returned,  but  she  did  not  attempt 
to  move  or  speak. 

She  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  With  crude^  dramatic 
effect  Little  Black  Fox  suddenly  appeared  from  the 
adjacent  bush.  He  rode  into  the  ring  on  his  black 
pony,  sitting  the  sleek  beast  in  that  haughty  manner 
which  alone  is  given  to  the  Indian,  and  which  comes  from 
the  fact  that  he  uses  no  saddle,  and  sits  with  the  natural 
pose  of  a  lithe  figure  that  is  always  carried  erect 

He  wore  no  blanket.  He  was  clad  from  head  to 
foot  resplendent  in  beaded  buckskin,  his  long  black  hair 
flowing  beneath  his  crown  of  feathers  and  falling  low 
upon  his  shoulders.  His  handsome  face  was  unscarred 
by  any  barbaric  markings  such  as  many  of  his  warriors 
displayed.  He  was  fresh  and  young;  his  eyes  were 
flashing  with  deep  emotion,  and  lit  up  Us  dusky  counte- 
nance with  a  smile  that  had  nothing  gentle  in  it  He 
was  every  inch  a  chief  Nor  was  there  any  mistaking 
the  barbaric  lover  that  looked  out  of  his  eyes. 

Rosebud  unconsciously  drew  herself  up.  There  was 
no  responsive  smile  upon  her  face.  She  knew  there  was 
mischief  looming,  and  the  woman  in  her  was  stirred  to 
the  depths.  Young  as  she  was  she  realized  that  that 
ring  of  sentries  about  her  could  mean  but  one  thing. 
Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  recalled  Seth's  many 
warnings,  and  bitterly  repented  her  unutterable  folly 
in  ever  going  near  this  wild,  untried  young  chieitaia 
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She  held  silent  But  the  seoood*  that  pused  ai  the 
man  rode  up  were  trying.  He  rode  to  within  six  inches 
of  her,  and  their  horses  stood  head  to  tali.  Then  he 
spolce  in  liis  native  Sioux  tongue,  which  so  lends  itself 
to  the  expression  of  ardent  passion. 

"  The  sun  has  no  brightness  lilce  the  eyes  of  the  pale> 
face  princess,"  he  said,  his  proud  face  serious,  and  his 
eyes  steady  and  flashing.  There  was  almost  a  flush 
under  the  dusky  skin  of  his  cheeks.  "The  waters  of 
the  great  lakes  are  deep,  but  the  depth  is  as  nothing  to 
the  blue  of  the  princess's  eyes.  Sa  She  is  queen  of 
her  race,  as  Little  Black  Fox  is  king  of  his  race.  The 
king  would  wed  the  queen,  whose  eyes  make  little  the 
cloudless  summer  sky.  He  loves  her,  and  is  the  earth 
beneath  her  feet  He  loyes  her,  and  all  his  race  shall 
be  her  servants.  He  loves  her,  and  all  that  is  his  is 
hers.  So  there  shall  be  everlasting  peace  with  her 
people  and  his.  His  heart  is  swept  with  a  passion 
which  is  like  to  the  fiercest  blizzard  of  the  plain.  But 
its  blast  is  hot ;  hotter  and  swifter  than  the  fiercest  heats 
of  earth.  There  is  no  peace  for  him  without  the  white 
princess.  He  is  ever  at  war.  The  body  fights  with  the 
brain,  and  his  heart  is  torn.  So  he  would  wed  the 
princess." 

Even  in  her  extremity  something  of  the  real  passion 
of  this  wild  youth  found  sympathy  in  Rosebud's  heart 
His  sincerity,  his  splendid  personality,  savage  though  he 
was,  made  her  listen  attentively.  The  woman  in  her  was 
not  insensible  to  his  address^  but  the  very  truth  of  his 
passion  roused  her  fears  again  to  the  topmost  pitch. 
There  was  no  mistaking  those  horsemen  surrounding 
her.  She  gave  one  li^e  hel{4ess  glance  around  at 
them  that  surely  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  any 
whiteman.  But  the  impassive  faces  held  out  no  hope 
to  her.    She  was  at  this  man's  mercy.    And  now,  oddly 
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awngh,  when  riM  might  have  been  expected  to  ciy  out 

^i!^^'^^"^"*^  That  quick  rising  anger 
wWch  Sett  understood  so  weU  and  smiled  at^d  ^ 
spoke  without  a  shadow  of  fear  in  her  tone;    Her  use  of 

ft  f  S.Sr  ^  '"■  ^"^  "'' ""  "^  ^'^ 
-  The  princMs  cannot  wed  with  the  chief,"  she  said 
-  It  M  not  according  to  the  Uw  of  the  pale-faces.    Go- 
go  back  to  your  tepees  and  the  squaws  of  your  race.  ' 
I^^^  me  to  go  in  peace.    I  have  to  go  b^S  to^ 

There  «^  a  moment's  pauses  during  which  a  doe's 
yelp  might  have  been  heard  by  any  less  occupied.  The 
f  ^^iT'n?"*  ?  "  **  y^P  °^  »  f"- -hound  drawing 
his^ion^'  ""!•  '"^  "^  ^eed  it,  expression^ 

»m  "i^'^yf^"  ^  *"'^'  "''  ^tf «  Black  Fox,  who 
^JZi  li^**  f'^  ~?'  *°  ""^  The  pale-face  giri 
toatomeUkeanydog.  Sa  I  have  done:  Thes^rit 
of  Big  Wolf,  myfathw,  enten  my  body.  Like  him  who 
took  tte  princess  and  held  her  I  his  «„. «  I  !S'  Ute 
Sy^S'? '"""''''•  ^- »»'»'»  be  no  peace 
He  raised  an  arm  to  seize  her  by  the  waist 
S!^«  «w_»>is  intention,  and  a  wild  fear  dilated  her 
eyes.    But  she  did  not  lose  her  head.    She  suddenly 

antoa^    already    on    his    mettie,    chaiged    forward 

B  »^K  **"*•««*  throwing  it  back  upon  its  haunches. 

heeded  nothing  but  the  possible  escape  of  this  white 
girl,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  permitting,  i^ad 
he  been  less  engrossed  he  would  have  seen  a  dog  ruah 
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madly  into  the  dearini^  and,  in  the  nuuuer  of  a  cattle 
dog,  incontinently  begin  a  savage  ananlt  on  the  heelt  of 
the  Indians'  ponies.  No  human  intelligence  could  have 
craodved  a  more  effective  plan,  for  the  braves  were 
thrown  into  utter  confusion. 

Little  Black  Fox  came  up  with  the  fugitive^  and, 
leaning  over,  caaght  the  girl  in  his  strong  young  arms. 
He  meant  to  lift  her  from  the  saddle  but  he  only  held 
her  thus  for  a  bare  second.  There  was  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  revolver,  and  Rosebud  felt  his  grasp  relax.  He  sat 
up  on  his  horse  and  k)oked  about  him  fiercely,  then  he 
reeled  and  clutched  his  pony's  mane,  while  Seth,  shouting 
encouragement  to  the  terrified  girl,  came  at  him  from  out 
of  the  woods.  , 

And  he  came  with  sudi  a  cry  of  rsge  and  fury  that 
his  voice  was  almost  unrecognizable.  His  face^  usually 
so  calm,  was  flaming.  His  smoking  revolver  was  raised 
aloft  and,  as  his  horse  cannoned  into  that  of  the 
wounded  chie(  it  fell  crashing  on  to  the  befeathered 
head,  and  the  man  went  down  like  a  log. 

"You  gorl  durned  black  heathen  I"  Seth  cried. 
Then  his  rage  died  out  before  the  greater  emergency. 
"Ride^  Rosebud  I  The  bush,  and  turn  left.  T^ide  Uke 
helll" 

It  was  all  he  had  time  for.  He  only  turned  again 
in  time  to  empty  another  chamber  of  his  gun  into  the  pit 
of  a  neche's  stomach,  who  came  at  him  with  an  upraised 
axe.  Then,  as  the  man  rolled  from  his  hone,  he 
saw  that  the  rest  had  discarded  their  blankets— their 
wearing  of  which  had  probably  saved  him— and  meant 
battle  to  the  death. 

He  fully  realized  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escape, 
but  he  meant  to  give  them  all  he  could  before  the  end 
came.  One  neche  raised  a  queer  old  rifle  at  him, 
but  he  let  it  drop  before  it  was  discharged.    Another 
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li? 


it!  bOlet  in  the  pit  of  dw  man's 


bullet  had  found 
■tooach. 

General,  «^  had  taken  himself  off  when  Rosebud 
depaited,  now  returned  to  the  scene.  And  he  came 
witii  his  fierce,  canine  worrying  jnst  as  the  test  of  the 
Indians  charged  their  solitary  adversary.  His  diversion 
hdped  to  check  their  onslaught,  but  only  for  a  second. 
They  had  abandoned  their  firearms  in  favour  of  their 
native  weapons  as  they  came. 

Seth  was  powerless  against  such  odds.  There  was 
r.0  hope.  His  revolver  cracked  and  more  than  one  man 
fell,  hut  they  closed  with  him,  and,  as  his  last  barrel 
was  emptied,  he  felt  the  flesh  of  his  left  shoulder  rip 
under  the  slashing  blow  of  an  axe.  His  horse  reared 
and  for  the  moment  took  him  dear  of  the  horde^  and 
at  the  same  instant,  he  heard  the  deep  tones  of  Rabe's 
voice  shouting  to  him.  The  neches  heard  it,  toa 
TTiey  turned,  and  the  fire  of  revolvers  from  this  new 
direction  greeted  them.  They  could  murder  one  man, 
but  reinforcements  were  different  It  was  enough.  As 
Rube  and  Charlie  Rankin  galloped  into  the  dearine 
they  broke  and  fled. 

"Rosebud?"  cried  Rube  in  a  voice  of  agonized 
suspense. 

Seth  had  swung  his  horse  round  and  led  the  way 
out  of  the  clearing  in  the  track  the  giri  had  taken. 

"Come  on  I"  he  cried.  And,  in  a  moment,  the 
battle  ground  was  deserted  of  aU  but  the  wounded 
Indiana. 
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"  LA,  child,  an'  what  did  yon  go  for  to  do  it  for  ?  " 

Ma  was  bending  over  Seth,  bathing  the  ugly  flesh 
wound  in  his.'shoulder.  Her  old  tyes  wen  pathetically 
anxious  behind  her  spectacles,  but  her  touch  was  sure 
and  steady.  Her  words  were  addressed  to  Rosebud, 
who  was  standing  by  with  a  handful  of  bandages.  The 
gill  made  no  reply,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  result 
of  her  escapade.  She  was  pale,  and  her  young  face 
looked  drawa  The  violet  of  her  eyes  was  pathetically 
dull,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  struggling  hard 
to  keep  tears  bade    She  simply  could  not  answer. 

Seth  took  the  task  upon  himself.  He  seemed  to 
understand,  although  he  wasn't  looking  her  way. 

"Don't  worrit  the  gal.  Ma,"  he  said,  in  hi«' gentle 
fashion,  so  that  Rosebud  felt  like  droiq>ing  the  bandages 
and  fleeing  irom  the  room.  "  Say,  jest  git  right  to  it 
an'  fix  me  up.  I  'low  thei's  li'ble  to  be  work  doin' 
'fore  this  night's  out." 

"God  a-mussy,  I  hope  not,  Seth,  boy  I"  the  old 
woman  said,  with  a  deep  intake  of  breath.  But  her 
busy  fingers  hastened.  She  tenderly  laid  the  wool, 
saturated  in  carbolic  oil,  upon  the  gash.  Seth  boi«  it 
without  flinching.  "Six  year,"  she  added,  taking  the 
bandages  from  Rosebud  and  applying  them  with  the 
skill  of  long  experience  "  an'  we've  had  no  trouble, 
13* 
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thank  God.    But  I  knew  ft  'ud  come  mre.    Rnbe  had 
got  it  in  his  eye." 

-Who's  Rnbe  now?"  asked  Seth,  cutting  her 
short. 

"  Dain'  guard  out  front" 

The  bandage  was  adjusted,  and  Seth  rose  and  was 
helped  into  his  coat 

"  Guess  I'll  git  out  to  him." 

He  found  it  hard,  for  once,  to  sit  in  '  «  with  the 
women-folk.  HU  feeling  was  one  common  to  men  of 
action. 

"You're  feelin'  easy?"  Ma  aaked  him  anxiously,  as 
he  moved  to  the  door. 

"Dead  right,  Ma." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and 
Rosebud's  troubled  eyes  followed  him  as  he  moved 
away.  She  had  scarcely  spoken  since  they  returned  to 
the  house.  Her  brain  was  still  in  a  whirl  and  she  was 
conscious  of  a  weak,  but  almost  overpowering,  inclination 
to  tears.  The  one  thing  that  stood  out  above  all  else  Id 
her  thoughts  was  Seth's  wound. 

No  one  had  questioned  her ;  no  one  had  blamed  her. 
These  simple  people  understood  her  feelings  of  the 
moment  too  weE  Later  they  knew  fliey  would  learn 
all  about  it  For  the  present  there  was  plenty  to  be 
done. 

Rube  had  been  making  preparations.  Their  plans 
needed  no  thinking  out  Such  an  emergency  as  the 
present  had  always  been  foreseen,  and  so  there  was  no 
confusion.  Charlie  Rankin  had  gone  on  to  old  Joe 
Smith,  and  that  individual  would  be  dispatched  post 
haste  in  the  direction  of  the  white  tents  that  had  been 
seen  on  the  plains.  For  the  rest  the  horses  in  the  barn 
were  ready  harnessed,  and  Ma  could  be  trusted  to  get 
together  the  household  things  ready  for  decamping. 
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Then  wu  notfaiiig  to  do  but  to  keep  a  ni^t-long 
watdi. 

Seth  had  croued  tte  panage^  and  was  pairing 
thiou^  the  parlour,  out  of  iriilch  the  front  door  opened 
Roiebud  heriUted.  Then  with  tomething  almoit  like  a 
nuh  ihe  followed  him.  She  was  at  bia  ride  in  a  moment, 
and  her  two  small  hands  were  das^g  his  rough,  strong 
right  hand. 

"Seth,"  she  whispered,  tearfuUy.    "I " 

"Don't,littleRorie!"the  man  intemipted,  attempting 
to  dta,w  his  hand  gently  from  her  gnup.  "  Guess  the? 
ain't  no  need  to  say  anything.    Mebbe  I  know." 

But  Seth  had  misinterpreted  her  action.  He  thought 
she  meant  to  explain.  She  kept  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
tears  were  in  her  lovely  eyes  as  she  looked  up  into  his 
dark  face^  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  in  the  faint 
light  that  came  from  the  passage. 

"Oh,  Seth,  Seth,  it  was  aU  my  fault  I "  she  cried,  in 
her  distress.    "  Your  poor  shoulder  I    Oh,  what  shall  I 

do  ?    U  you  were  to  die  I    Oh "    And  the  girl  fell 

00  her  kneus  at  his  ride  and  kissed  the  hand  she  was 
clinging  ta  The  long  threatened  tears  had  come  at 
last,  and  her  voice  was  choked  with  aoba. 

Seth  bad  been  quite  unprepared  for  this  outburst 
It  took  him  'luite  aback.  And  he  felt  a  great  lump  rise 
in  his  throat.  Unconsdouriy  he  almost  roughly  released 
his  hand.  But  the  next  moment  it  was  laU  tenderly 
upon  the  bowed  head. 

«  Git  up,  little  gal,"  he  said.  And  there  was  a  world 
of  tenderness  in  his  voice.  His  effort  at  self-restraint 
was  great,  but  his  feelings  found  a  certain  amount  of 
exprorim  in  spite  of  him.  for  he  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  his  loyal  heart  He  was  face  to  face  with 
such  a  scene  as  he  had  never  figured  on.  His  sense  of 
duty  was  powerless  just  then  before  his  deep^  strong 
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low  for  the  girl  "  Little  Rowbud."  lie  went  00,  tnd  he 
■trnggled  hard  to  make  hit  wordf  rough,  "  ther*!  thinn 
to  da  Go  right  buk  to  Ma  an'  help  her.  I  mutt  so 
out  to  Rnbe    He's  doin'  all  the  woric,  an'  ao  is  she." 

The  girl  made  no  move  to  rise.  Her  sobs  were 
heart-breaking.  Seth  turned  sharply  and  left  her  where 
^  ^  'he  was.  He  simply  dared  not  stay  there  another 
'  moment 

Outside  General  was  lying  a  few  yards  away  from 
the  house  crouched  alertly,  and  gazing  out  prairiewatds. 
He  called  the  dog  to  him. 

•Neche,  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.    "S-seek'em!" 

The  dog  responded  with  a  low  growl,  and  then 
moved  off  out  into  the  darkness,  with  the  prowling  gait 
of  a  puma  stalking  iu  prey. 

"He'U  keep  us  posted,"  Seth  observed  quieUy  to 
Rube. 

"  You  kind  o'  understan'  him  ? " 

"  He  understands  neches,"  the  dog's  master  returned 
significantly.  No  more  was  said  for  awhile,  and  the 
two  men  peered  out  into  the  darkness  with  eyes  trained 
to  such  watchfulness. 

"  'Bout  them  tents  ?  "  said  Rube  later  on. 

"They're  the  troops.  The  postmaster  told  me  they 
were  comin'  liaid." 

«  Kind  o' handy." 

It  was  very  dark.  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen. 
Presently  Seth  fetched  a  chair.  The  older  man  watched 
him  seat  himself  a  little  wearily. 

"Hurt  some  7  "he  said. 

"Jest  a  notion," Seth  replied  in  his  briefest  manner. 

"  Say,  you  got  around  jest  in  time." 

"Yup.  Wanaha  put  me  wise  after  I  left  here. 
Guess  I  came  that  awaya.  Say,  this  is  jest  the 
berinning." 
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"You  think " 

"Ther'a  non  comia*.  Gnaii  the  traopi  11  check  it 
loffle.  But— eey,  thU  feller'i  worse's  hit  ftther.  Gueae 
he's  Jest  fedin'  his  feet  An'  he's  gettin'  aU  the  Pine 
Ridge  tot  with  him— I  located  that  as  I  came  along." 

They  talked  on  for  some  time  longer  in  tiieir  slew 
short  way  discnssing  their  plans.  The  one  topic  tbe^ 
dM  not  discuss  was  Rosebud.  They  tacitly  ignored 
her  share  in  the  evening's  work  like  men  who  knew 
that  certain  Uame  must  attach  to  her  and  refused  to 
bestow  it 

The  nii^t  dragged  slowly  on.  Rube  wanted  Seth 
to  go  in  and  rest,  but  Seth  sat  in  his  chair  with  dogged 
persistence;    And  so  they  shared  the  vigil. 

Rnbe^  by  way  of  variatfcm,  occasionally  visited  the 
stables  to  took  to  the  hortes.  And  aU  the  time  the  dog 
was  out  scouting  with  an  almost  human  intelligence. 
Alter  once  being  dispatdied  he  dkl  not  show  up  again. 
Seth  had  brou^t  him  up  to  this  Indian  scouting,  and 
the  beast's  natural  animosity  for  the  neches  made  him  a 
perfect  guard. 

The  moon  rose  at  mklnight  There  was  no  sten  of 
disturbance  on  the  Reserve.  AU  was  quiet  and  still. 
But  then  these  men  knew  that  the  critical  time  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Dawn  would  be  the  danger.  And  by  dawn 
they  both  hoped  that  something  might  result  from  Charlie 
Rankin's  joamey. 

Rube  was  sitting  in  a  chair  at  Seth's  side  The 
clock  in  the  kitchen  had  just  cuckooed  three  times.  The 
old  man's  tyea  were  heavy  with  sleep,  but  he  was 
stiU  wide  rake.  Neither  had  spoken  for  some  time. 
Suddenly  Seth's  right  hand  gripped  the  old  man's  arm. 
"Listen'l" 

There  was  a  iaint  uneasy  whine  far  out  on  the 
prairie.    Then  Seth's  straining  ears  caught  d>e  sound  of 
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thrt  th«  .ppro«hly  were  coming  out  of  the  a^ 

And  » It  proved.    The  night  of  long  Ln>ea«  wm 
«^A  few  minute.  Uter  .  «,«k|  T'unltedSt^ 

^^t*1^*  "^  •.**»«•  Wue<o.ted  lleotemS 
rade  np  to  the  ferm.    And  when  thev  anived  sJ»h^ 

then,  by  hfa«elf  to  fecehre  than?  ^^  ^**  *" 

..  L^  S«npwi'e  fium?"  Inquired  the  Uenten«nt. 
•■  he  swung  bom  hia  (teaming  hone.  w"«uii 

;;Right"    SethAooIeh«Kl.  with  the  man. 

th«  fiT^'JT  *^'?'  *''»**^  "»  other.  Indicating 
theReaervewlthanodofthehead.  »»««»ong 

m.ll^JI5    ^"^^^    Guew  your  boy.  had  best 
mkettefrpljg.„„gfattebarn.    ComrShtln.«d 

A^  thow  last  two  hours  before  morning  were  the 
hMdMt  part  of  Jl  to  Ruhr  .  1  Seti,.  for?^TSri<w 
they  had  to  deull  aU  the  e   «t.  rf  the  ««SKZ' 

of  them  were  good  at  explaining.  »«u'ct 

^Jl^'^  "^^  partaken  of;  after  which,  since  the 
KjdlOT  had  accepted  aU  responribiUty.  M?packS  to 

SS"'^^  t*^  *" '^^    Sethhadnot«enal«ddn^ 
Friday  night  aad  this  was  Tuesday.    "*°  »  °~  «"«» 

The  ne^hbouAood  of  the  fet^  and  In  fact  .11 

Sf  w*L""aiJdlt '^^^  -  ^ 

■gw  wnen  Seth  and  Rube  reappewed  at  noon.    Two 
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ngloMBts  of  Unltid  StatM  cavaby  had  takn  up  tbak 
positioo  raady  Ibr  aajr  muguty. 

The  nid^by  omI  wu  a  Utde  lata^  w>  that  Seth'i 
■houldar  might  bt  properiy  dremd.  And  whan  at 
kit  the  iiunlly  sat  down  to  it,  it  tfafeatened  to  be  more 
than  umially  lUant  All  were  weaiy,  and  the  women 
overwrooght  Ma  waa  the  only  one  who  made  any 
attempt  to  roiue  the  drooping  spirits  about  her.  The 
men  knew  that  Aey  were  confronted  with  no  ordinary 
Indian  rising;  There  wu  something  far  more  threaten- 
ing to  them  personally. 

As  the  meal  dragged  on  Ma  abandoned  Iter  efforts 
entirely,  and  a  long  silence  ensued.  Fhially  Rube 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  from  tlie  tabl&  Then  it 
was  tliat  Seth  spoke  for  tlie  first  time. 

He  looked  from  Rube  to  Ma.  He  was  trying  to 
look  unconcerned,  and  even  smiled. 

"  Say,"  he  observed, "  guess  I  was  ferglttin*.  I  got 
a  bit  of  a  letter  from — England." 

Rube  dropped  back  into  his  chair,  and  his  eyes  were 
questioning.  Ma  was  staring  through  her  spectacles  at 
her  boy.  And  she^  too^  was  asking  a  mute  question. 
But  h«8  was  merely  a  quiet  curiosity,  iriiile  Rubers, 
slow  dd  Rube's  was  prompted  by  Seth's  manner,  wliich, 
instinctively,  he  knew  to  be  a  false  one; 

Rosebud  was  patting  General's  head  as  he  sat 
at  her  side.  She  continued  her  caressing,  but  her  eyes, 
swiit  and  eager  but  tenderiy  grave,  watched  Seth  as  he 
drew  out  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  smoothed  it 
upon  the  table.  There  was  just  the  slightest  tremor 
in  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  the  dog's  head. 

"Yup^"  Seth  went  on,  with  a  great  assumption  of 
unconcern  iriiich  deceived  nobody.  "  It's  a  feller— jest 
one  o'  them  Uw  fellers.  Guess  he^s  comin'  right  along 
to  the  fiurm.     I  'low  he  must  be  nigh  here   now. 
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G«--  h.-.  sola'  to  git  h«n  T^wd.y  ifitb-th.f. 
U,  !l!Jir"u«*^*  ~  theletter.    Nor  did  he  c.„ce  r«Iw 

»«il«^  he  went  on.    "Here  it  it.    Sayi  lie^d  l>lt  tl>e 
ti^l  o  iome  g^  M  WM  lost    Guemt  li^'d  like  to  •» 

"^"sSh  r"  "*  '  ^  qoction*"   •"*"""»"•" 

belUnd  W  '*^;,"*'  r**^  •«»  «^'  overturned 
"~"™  *"•     Her  exdanution  wu  a  eua     Ruh« 

to  careM  tlie  dog;  wlio  wliined  liii  pleaaure  at  tho 
oure.      Setn  nxe  from  the  Uble:    "Ruhe"  i.» 

SilS  *^'  '*  '""""'y  ^  yo"'" «""  y  pJiS"  Th« 

he  moved  across  to  the  window.  't**^      ^n™ 

Rosebud  looked  up  from  reading  the  letter     She 
came  round  to  him  and  handed  it  back. 

queL^I""'"'  '^'^  ^^^'"  "^ '^^  with  . 

Seth  nodded. 
^And  aU   this   money  i.  what  you  once  spoke 

Again  came  Seth's  affirmatioa 
^A«l^  how  long  have  you  known-that  I'm  not 

"Got  that  bit  of  a  letter  Saturday  " 

-But  you  guessed  it  long  befm  that-when  we 
wereoutattheriough?"  "«  "wi    wnen  we 

"  I'd  a  notioa" 

Tbt  girl  glanced  round.  Ma's  face  was  s«H  >»  » 
condition   of  florid   perpl«dty.     iS^  Tas^LSlJ 
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whittling  a  match  with  his  tobacco  knife.  Rosebud's 
eyes  were  veiy  soft  as  she  loolced  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"And  I'm  to  go  away  from — liere?"  she  said  at 
last,  and  her  lips  were  trembling. 

"  Guess  vdien  a  '  stray '  comes  along  we  mostly  git 
it  back  to  home." 

Seth  found  a  lot  to  interest  him  in  the  blank  wall  of 
the  bam  outside  the  window. 

"But  it  seems  I'm  a  stray  without  a  home.  My 
father  and  mother  must  be  dead." 

"  Tiler's  aunts  an'  things— an'  the  dollars." 

The  girl  also  surveyed  the  wall  of  the  bam. 

"Yes,  I  foigot  the— doUars." 

Suddenly  she  turned  tiway.  Just  for  a  moment  she 
seemed  in  some  doubt  of  her  own  purpose.  Then  she 
walked  over  to  Ma  and  put  her  arms  about  her  neck 
and  kissed  her.  Then  she  passed  round  to  Rube  and 
did  the  same.  Finally  she  opeatd  the  door,  and  stood 
for  a  second  lookii^  at  Seth's  slim  back. 

"  Farewell,  fnends.  The  heiress  must  prepare  for 
her  departure;'' 

There  was  something  harsh  and  hysterical  about  the 
laugh  which  accompanied  her  mockii^  farewell,  but  she 
was  gone  the  next  instant,  and  the  door  slammed 
behind  her. 

Ma  stepped  up  to  her  boy,  and  forgetful  of  his 
wounded  shoulder  rested  her  hand  upon  it.  Seth 
flinched  and  drew  away ;  and  the  old  woman  was  all 
sympathy  at  once. 

"I'm  real  sorry,  boy,  I  kind  o'  fotgot" 

"  Guesa  if  s  nothin',  Ma ;  I  'lows  it  jest  hurts  some." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SETH'S  Dimr  ACCOMPLISHED 

"  ^  J  *  ■  *r**  «>"ntO'-    It  astonishes  me  at  every  tuni 

&  I  W.  but  tiuV  with  a  wave  of  thH^n  ta  the 

"'«Mme,  and  you  live  so  close  to  them  I" 
?„  »  fc  <^P-'a<*d.  iron-grey  headed  little  lawyer  smiled 
ma  sharp,  angular  manner  in  Ma  Sampson's  direction. 
The  farm-wi«^  arrayed  in  her  best  mission-going  clothes, 
was  ensconced  in  her  hnsband'slargeparlowchJrlwuS 
W  Sr       *""'  ''*''^  "^  back  at  him  ti^ 

soHdte«  ^"  ^"^c  **  *^*  j""'"'  P«t»«*  of  the  firm  of 
W,  1  ri^**^  ^"'  ""•*  '"^«^  of  London,  had  made 
lu8  final  Statement  with  regard  to  Rosebud,  and  had  now 
given  himself  up  to  leisure.  »  ««» now 

«taf2^  had  been  no  difliculty.  Seth's  letter  had 
stated  all  the  facts  he  had  command  of.  It  had  been 
handed  on  to  these  solicitors.    And  what  he  had  told 

oir»  f  ^°  '"'*''"*  **»  ^°«  «»«  of  the  partner, 
out  to  invwtigate.  Nor  had  it  taken  this  J^S 
rtudent  of  human  nature  long  to  realise  the  honesty 
of  these  folk,  just  as  it  had  needed  but  one  S 
of  comparison  between  Rosebud  and  the  portrait  of 
Maqorie  Raynor,  taken  a  few  weeks  befo^to  dto. 
appearance,  and  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 

'47 
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do  the  rest  The  likeness  was  magicaL  The  girl  ^ 
had  scarcely  changed  at  all,  and  it  was  dfficult  to 
believe  that  six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  taking 
of  that  portrait  Alter  a  long  discussion  with  Seth 
the  lawyer  made  his  final  statement  to  the  assembled 
family. 

"You   quite  understand  that  this  case  must  go 
through  the  courts,"  he  said  gravely.    "There  is  con- 
siderable property  involved.    For  you,  young  lady,  a 
long  and  tedious  process.    However,  the  matter  will  be 
easier  than  if  there  were  others  fighting  for  the  estate. 
There  are  no  others,  because  the  wiU  is  entirely  in  your 
favour,  in  case  of  your  ihother's  death.    Yon  have  some 
cousins,  and  an  aunt  or  two,  all  prepared  to  welcome  you 
cordially ;  they  are  in  no  way  your  opponents ;  they  will 
be  useful  in  the  matter  of  identification.    The  only  other 
relative  is  this  lost  uncle.     In  taking  you  bade  to 
England  I  assume  sole  responsiUlity.    I  am  convinced 
myself,  therefore  I  unhesiUtingly  undertake  to  escort 
you,  and,  if  you  care  to  accept  our  hospitality,  will  hand 
you  over  to  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Irvine  and  my  daughters. 
And  should  the  case  go  agwnst  you,  a  contingency 
wfakh  I  do  not  anticipate  for  one  moment,  I  will  see 
that  you  return  to  your  happy  home  here  in  perfect 
safety.    I  hope  I«sUte  my  case  clearly,  Mr.  Sampson, 
and  yon,  Mr.  Seth.    I,"  and  the  little  man  tapped  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  "will  personally  guarantee  Miss— er 
— Majorie  Raynor's  safety  and  comfort" 

And  Mr.  Irvine  beamed  in  his  angular  fashion  upon 
Rosebud,  in  a  way  that  emphatically  said,  "There,  by 
that  I  acknowledge  your  identity." 

But  this  man  who  felt  sore,  that,  at  much  discomfort 
to  himself,  he  was  bringing  joy  into  a  poor  household, 
was  grievously  disappointed,  for  one  and  all  received 
his  aytnrf'^f  as  tlu>ugh  each  were  a  matter  for  grie£ 
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«  Rosebud  forgot  even  to  thank  Wm. 

the  maa  of  law  a  better  understanding  o?  ftfaeT  Ste 

J«etod  ^'nd^l^  '^^  ^*°  *^^  «"•  ««  to 
iioseoud.    And  h^  keen  man  of  business  that  ho  .m. 

to  tlTe  hl^  f^^  'ii^*  ."""y  ''°'»«"  "ho  tn-st  rather 
Whud^^^,  '^T  '****^'  ***  had  thus  done  f« 
RMebud  what  no  legal  verdict  could  have  done     She 

SSd.  ^'  ^"^  *'•«'  *  ''"«'''*  ""  tobe 

theil^^"*.*."  *'  '""J^'  '•orrified  i^allMtion  of 

«y..  sey,  he.  -when  Z  time  c^rth^'l^r^ 
Wckm-  goin-  to  be  done.  Meanwhlles  we'll  klT.L  Z 
cye.^' ther-s  alius  someun  loofaV  ^r^LX^y?^ 

L^  w^  r**"!  "y  P"*"*  ''•''»'''  than  a  Europ^n 
capital,  food  for  reflection.    This  was  his  first  ritaS 

TZ'il'SL*^'  "*;?  '-^S.bud^l*'"^'^* 

from  the  danger  zone  the  better.  «"i«wra 

Wh^%.rt  'i*^*.T*''  ^"^^  on  the  farm  that  day 

SSTh^f  /^  ^^f  '"''^  *h«  '»«y«'  he  abruSy 
took  himself  away  and  spent  most  of  the  day  among 
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the  troopi.  For  one  thing,  he  could  not  <tay  in  the 
home  which  waa  ao  soon  to  lose  Rosebud.  It  was  one 
thing  for  him  to  carry  out  the  duty  he  conceived  to  be 
hia^  and  another  to  stand  by  and  receive  in  silence  the 
self-inflicted  chastisement  it  brought  with  it  So,  with 
that  quiet  spirit  of  activity  which  was  his  by  nature^  and 
which  served  him  well  now,  he  took  his  share  in  the 
work  of  the  troops,  for  which  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
enoe  so  fitted  him.  The  most  experienced  officers  were 
ready  to  listen  to  him,  for  Seth  was  as  well  known  in 
those  disturbed  regions  as  any  of  the  more  popular 
scouts  «^o  have  found  their  names  heading  columns  in 
the  American  daily  press. 

After  supper  he  and  Rube  devoted  themselves  to 
the  chores  of  the  farm,  add  it  was  while  he  was  occupied 
in  the  bam,  and  Rube  was  attending  to  the  milch  cows 
in  another  building,  that  he  received  an  unexpected 
visit  He  was  woridng  slowly,  his  wounded  shoulder 
handicapping  him  sordy,  and  found  difficulty  in  bedding 
the  horses  down  with  only  one  available  hand.  Hearing 
a  l^t  footstep  coming  down  the  passage  between 
the  double  row  cf  stalls,  he  pniposdy  continued  his 
woik. 

Roaebnd,  for  it  was  she,  paused  at  the  foot  of  dM 
stall  in  which  he  was  working.  He  glanced  round  and 
greeted  her  casually.  The  giii  stood  there  a  second, 
then  she  turned  away,  and,  ptocnring  a  fork,  proceeded 
to  bed  down  the  stall  next  to  him. 

Seth  protested  at  once.  Rosebud  had  never  been 
allowed  to  do  anytiiing  like  this.  His  objection  came 
almost  rongUi^  bat  dw  gid  ignored  it  and  went  on 
working. 

"  Sagr,  gal,  quit  r^t  there^"  he  aaid,  in  an  anthorita- 
the  manner, 

Rosdtud  Iwigjied.    But  the  old  qiirit  was  no  longer 
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thenmfc  The  Ug^t-liearted  mirth  had  gone.  Indeed. 
RoMbud  was  a  child  no  longer.  She  was  a  woman, 
and  it  would  have  surprised  these  folks  to  know  how 
•nions-minded  the  last  two  days  had  made  her. 

"Even  a  prisoner  going  to  be  hanged  is  allowed  to 
amuse  himself  as  he  pleases  during  bis  last  hours,  I'm 
told,  Seth,"  she  responded,  pitching  out  the  bedding 
from  under  the  manger  with  wonderful  dexterity. 

Seth  flushed,  and  his  eyes  were  anxious.  No  physical 
danger  could  have  brought  such  an  expression  to  them. 
It  was  almost  as  if  he  doubted  whether  what  he  had 
done  was  right  It  was  the  doubt  which  at  times  assails 
the  strongest,  the  most  decided.  He  seemed  to  be 
seeking  a  suitable  response,  but  his  habit  of  silence 
handicapped  him.    At  last  he  said— 

"  But  he's  goin'  to  be  ha^ed." 

"And  so  am  I."  Rosebud  fired  her  retort  with  all 
the  force  of  her  suppressed  passion.  Then  she  laughed 
again  In  that  hollow  fashion,  and  the  straw  flew  from  her 
fork.  "At  least  I  am  going  out  of  the  world— my 
world.  The  world  I  lave,  the  only  world  I  know.  And 
for  what?" 

Seth  laboured  steadily.  His  tongue  was  terribly 
slow. 

"Tier's  your  friends,  and— the  dollars." 
"Friends— dollars?"   she  replied  scornfully,  while 
the  horse  she  was  bedding  scrambled  fearfully  away 
from  herforic. 

"T^Hanf—yoa  are  always  thinking  of  my  dollars, 
what  do  I  want  with  dollars  ?  And  I  am  not  going  to 
Mends.  I  have  no  father  and  mother  but  Rube  and 
Ma.  I  have  no  friends  but  those  who  have  cared  for 
me  these  last  six  years.  Why  has  this  little  man  come 
out  here  to  disturb  me?  Because  he  knows  that  if  the 
daOan  are  mine  he  will  make  money  out  of  me.    He 
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knowi  that,  and  for  >  considention  he  will  be  my 
friend.    Ob.  I  baU  bim  and  tbe  dollan  I  * 

Tbe  tide  of  tbe  g^rl't  passion  ovenriiebned  Seth, 
and  he  hardly  knew  vAuA  to  say.  He  passed  into 
another  stall  and  Rosebud  did  tbe  same.  Tbe  man 
was  beginning  to  realize  the  unsuspected  depths  of  this 
girl's  character,  and  that,  peritaps,  after  all,  there  bad 
been  another  mode  of  treatment  than  his  line  of  duty  as 
he  bad  conceived  it    He  found  an  answer  at  last 

"Say,  if  I'd  located  this  thing  and  hadn't  done 

nothin' "  he  began.    And  she  caught  bim  up  at 

once. 

« I'd  have  thanked  you."  she  said. 

But  Seth  saw  the  unreasonableness  of  her  reply. 

"See.  little  Rosebud."  be  said  gently.  "You're 
talkin'  foolish.  An'  you  know  it  What  I  did  was 
on'y  right  by  you.  I  guess.  I'd  'a'  been  a  skunk  to 
have  aicted  different  I  lit  on  the  trail  o'  your  folk, 
don't  matter  bow,  an'  I  had  to  see  you  righted,  come 
friiat  aufibt  Now  it's  done.  An'  I  don't  see  wher* 
the  hangin'  comes  in.  Guess  you  ken  come  an'  see  Ma 
later,  when  things  get  quiet  agia  I  don't  take  it  she 
hates  jrou  a  tieap." 

He  spoke  almost  cheerfully,  trying  hard  to  disguise 
what  he  really  felt  He  knew  that  with  this  girl's  going 
all  the  light  would  pass  out  of  his  life.  He  dared  not 
speak  in  any  other  way  or  liis  resolve  would  melt  before 
the  tide  of  feeling  which  he  was  struggling  to  repress. 
He  felt  that  he  would  give  something  to  find  excuse  to 
leave  the  bam,  but  he  made  no  effwt  to  do  so. 

When  Rosebud  answered  him  her  manner  bad 
rhang^wl.  Seth  thought  tint  it  was  due  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  own  arguments^  but  then  his  knoiriedge 
of  women  was  trifling.  Who  knows  t  periiaps  this  girl 
had  read  something  underlying  the  man's  words  iriiich 
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he  had  not  intended  to  be  there;  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  having  expressed.  Where  a  woman's  affections  are 
concerned  a  man  Is  a  simple  study,  especially  if  he 
permito  himself  to  enter  into  debate.  Seth's  strength 
at  all  times  lay  in  his  silence.  He  was  too  honest  for 
his  speech  not  to  betray  him. 

"Yes,  I  know,  Seth,  you  are  right  and  I  am  wrong," 
she  said,  and  her  tone  was  half  laughing  and  half  crying, 
and  wholly  penitent  "That's  just  it,  I  am  always 
wrong.  I  have  done  nothing  but  bring  you  trouble. 
I  am  no  help  to  you  at  alL  Even  this  fresh  trouble 
with  the  Indians  is  my  d(rfng.  And  none  of  you  ever 
blame  me.  And — and  I  don't  want  to  go  away.  Oh, 
Seth,  you  don't  know  how  I  want  to  stay  I  And  you're 
packing  me  off  like  a  naughty  child.  I  am  not  even 
asked  if  I  want  to  ga"  She  finished  up  with  that 
quick  change  to  resentment  so  characteristic  of  her. 

The  touch  of  resentment  saved  Seth.  He  found  it 
possible  to  answer  her,  which  he  did  with  an  assumption 
of  cahnness  he  in  no  way  felt  It  was  a  pathetic  little 
face  that  looked  up  into  his.  The  girl's  anger  had 
brought  a  flush  to  her  cheeky  but  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  as  tearful  as  an  April  sky. 

"  Guess  we've  all  got  to  do  a  heap  o'  things  we  don't 
like;  Rode ;  a  mighty  big  heap.  An'  seems  to  me  the 
less  we  like  'em  iPs  dead  sure  they're  right  for  us  to  do. 
Some  folks  caUs  it '  duty.' " 

"And  you  think  it's  my  duty  to  go  ?" 

Seth  nodded. 

"  My  duty,  the  same  as  it  was  your  duty  to  always 
help  me  out  when  I  got  fixed  in  some  scrape  ? " 

Without  a  thought  Seth  nodded  again,  and  was  at 
once  answered  by  that  hollow  little  laugh  which  he 
found  so  jarring. 

"  I  hate  duty  I    But,  since  I  have  had  your  splendid 
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example  before  me  for  eix  yeert,  it  hae  fereed  oo  me 
the  neeenity  of  trying  to  be  like  you."  The  giri'e 
ftrcatm  was  hanh.  bat  Seth  {gnored  it  Aa  ahe  went 
on  her  mood  changed  again.  "I  waa  thlnUng  while 
thi^  M  man  waa  talking  so  mnch,"  she  said  slowly, 
"how  I  shall  miss  Rube,  and  Ma,  and  the  old  GenetmL 
And  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  even  the  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  grain  fields,  I  don't  know  whatever 
the  little  pappooses  at  the  Mission  will  do  without  me. 
I  wonder  if  all  the  people  who  do  their  duty  feel  like 
that  about  things  ?  They  cant  really,  or  they  wouUn't 
want  to  do  it,  and  would  just  be  natural  and — and 
human  sometimes,  Think  of  it,  Seth,  I'm  going  to 
leave  all  this  beautiinl  sunshine  for  the  fog  of  London 
just  for  the  sake  of  duty.  I  b^in  to  feel  quite  good. 
Then,  you  se^  when  I'm  rich  I  shall  have  so  much  to 
do  with  my  money— ao  many  duties — that  I  shall  have 
no  time  to  think  of  White  River  Farm  at  all  And  if 
I  do  happen  to  squeeze  in  athough^perh^M  just  before 
I  go  to  sleep  at  night;  itil  be  such  a  comfort  to  think 
everybody  here  is  doing  their  duty.  You  see  nothing 
dse  mattery  does  it  f 

Seth  took  refuge  in  silenoe.  The  girl's  words  pained 
him,  but  he  knew  tiiat  it  was  only  her  grief  at  leaving, 
and  he  told  himself  that  her  bitterness  would  soon  pass. 
Tiie  pleasure  of  travelling,  of  seeing  new  places,  the 
excitement  of  her  new  pofiition  would  change  all  that. 
Receiving  no  reply  Rosdbud  went  on,  and  her  Uttemess 
merged  into  an  assumed  brightness  which  quite  deceived 
her  companion. 

"Ye*;,"  she  continued,  "after  all  it  won't  be  so 
dreadful,  will  it  ?  I  can  buy  lots  of  nice  things,  and 
I  shall  have  servants.  And  I  can  go  all  over  the  world. 
No  more  washing  upi  And  there'll  be  parties  and 
dances.    And  Mr.  Irvine  said  som^ing  about  estates. 
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I  nppoM  111  have  «  conntiy  hooa*— Uk«  people  in 
book&  Yn,  ud  111  many  lome  one  with  a  titles  and 
wear  dlamondi.  Do  yon  think  aoaebody  with  a  title 
would  many  me,  Seth  ?" 

"Maybe^  if  you  adced  him." 

"OhI" 

*  Wal,  y*  see  it's  oo'y  fine  ladies  giti  adced  by  fellers 
as  has  titles." 

The  dense  Seth  felt  easier  in  his  mind  at  the  giri's 
tone,  and  in  his  dumqr  fashion  was  tryine  to  Join  in  the 
spirit  of  the  thing. 

"Thank  you,  I'll  not  ask  any  one  to  many  me." 

Seth  realised  his  mistake. 

"Course  not    Guess  I  was  Jest  foolln'." 

"I  know."    Rosetwd  was  smiling^  and  a  dash  of 
>  misehiefwasinhereyesasshe  wenton- 
'It  would  be  awful  if  a  girl  had  to  ask  some  one  to 
marry  her,  wouMn't  it  ?  " 

"Sure." 

Seth  moved  ont  into  the  passage;  the  last  horse 
was  bedded  down,  and  they  stood  together  leaning  on 
their  forksL 

"The  man  would  be  a  silly,  wouldn't  he  7 " 

"ArqiTarhoboe." 

"  What's  a 'hobo^' Seth?" 

"  Why,  Jest  a  feller  who  ain't  got  no '  savee.' " 

"'Savee'  means  'sense,'  doesn't  it?"  Rosebud's 
eyes  were  innocently  inquiring,  and  they  gazed  blandly 
up  into  the  man's  face. 

"  Wal,  not  exac'ly.  Kind  o'  when  a  feller  don't  git 
a  notkm  right,  an'  musses  things  up  some."  They  were 
walking  towards  the  bam  door  now.  Seth  was  about 
to  go  up  to  the  loft  to  throw  down  hay.  "  Same  as 
whm  I  got  seein'  after  the  neches  when  I  ought  to've 
steyed  right  here  an'  see  you  dMn't  go  sneaUn'  off  by 
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/•dTdmra  bjrtht  rhmriw  addtd  dyly.wltfi  om  oT 
UinnimnM. 

The  glri  Irashed  ud  clapped  her  haadi. 

"Ob,  Sethi"  the  cried,  h  abe  moved  out  to  raturn 
to  the  hoiiM^  •'  then  you're  a  muler  <hoboe.'  What  a 
Jokel" 

And  ihe  ran  ofl;  leaviag  the  nan  mystified. 

Roacbud  and  the  lawyer  left  the  fiiUowing  monli^;. 
Never  had  such  good  fortane  caaaed  ao  mnch  grief.  It 
waa  a  tearful  parting ;  Ma  and  Roaebud  wept  copioualy, 
andRnb^tao,waavi8iUyaebcted.  Seth  avoided  every, 
body  aa  mudi  aa  poaaiUe;  He  drove  the  conveyance 
faito  Beacon  Croaaingi'  but^  aa  they  were  vaing  the 
lawyer'a  hired  "democrat"  waggon,  he  occupied  tte 
driving  aeat  widi  the  man  iriio  had  brought  the  lawyer 
oattothefium.  ThnaitwaaheapdRlittletoRoad^nd 
onthejonraay. 

And  later,  at  the  depM;  he  found  many  things  to 
occupy  him  and  oeiy  time  to  aayMgood-tqre"  at  the 
last  moment;  with  the  lawyer  loddng  on. 

The  girl  waa  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the 
aleeping-«ar  when  Seth  atepped  up  to  make  his  fare- 
welL 

"Gootl^vye^  little  Roaebud."  he  aaid,in  his  quiet, 
alow  manner.  Hiaeyea  were  wonderfully  aoft.  "Maybe 
voull  write  aorae?" 

The  giri  nodded.  Her  vfadet  eyea  were  auapidoualy 
br^t  aa  she  looked  frankly  up  into  his  face  "I  hope 
we  shall  both  be  b^^py.  We've  done  our  duty,  haven't 
we  ?"  she  asked,  witii  a  wistinl  Uttle  smile. 

"  Sure^"  replied  Seth.  with  an  ineffective  attempt  at 
lightness. 

The  giri  atni  held  hia  hand  and  almoat  imperceptibly 
drew  nearer  to  him.  And  her  face  waa  lifted  to  him  in 
a  manner  that  few  would  have  miatakeo.    But  Seth 
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gnOy  withdfew  his  htad,  and,  u  tht  tnio  b«gu 
to  mov^  cUfflbed  down  and  drapped  npoa  the  low 
putform. 

Rowbod  tnmad  away  with  a  laai^  dioiiffb  htr 
V"  filled  with  tean.  She  waved  a  handkcfcUeC 
and  Seth'i  taU,  allm  fignra  was  the  hut  ibe  beheld 
of  Bmcou  Crottiag.  And  when  the  train  was  miffi. 
cteatly  far  ^way  ihe  Uiaed  her  hand  in  the  directioo 
rf  the  eoUtary  figure  etill  doing  lentiy  at  the  extremity 
of  the  platform.  Then  the  went  into  the  car  and  gave 
faUvent  to  the  tean  ihe  had  atrnggled  lo  long  to 


CHAPTER  XIX 


8KTB  VLAYS  A  STROMO  HAIID 

It  would  teem  that  the  Agent's  prompt  action  in 
rammoning  the  aid  of  the  troops  liad  averted  disaster- 
No  trouble  followed  ibmediately  on  Seth's  drastic 
treatment  of  Little  Black  Vox,  and  the  majority  ot 
tlie  settlers  put  this  result  down  to  the  fact  of  the  over- 
awing effect  of  the  cavalry.  One  or  two  held  different 
opintona,  and  amongst  these  were  the  men  of  VHiite 
River  Farm.  These  were  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
wounding  of  tiie  chief  was  the  sole  reason  that  the 
people  remained  quiet  Anyway,  not  a  shot  was  fired, 
much  to  the  satisfoctioa  of  tlM  entire  white  population, 
and,  alter  two  weeks  liad  passed,  by  slow  d^ree^  a 
large  proportion  of  the  troops  were  witlidrawn. 

Then  followed  a  government  inquiry,  at  which  Seth 
was  the  principal  witness.  It  was  a  mere  formality  by 
which  the  affair  was  relegated  to  the  IMstory  of  the 
State;  The  government  knew  better  than  to  punish 
the  chieC  Alter  ail.  Little  Black  Fox  was  a  king  of  his 
race^  and,  however  much  it  might  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
turbulent  Sioux,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  act 
with  a  hig^  hand. 

But  the  matter  served  as  an  ej^oat  for  one  of  those 
mistakes  which  so  often  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
There  was  an  old  fort  dose  by  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve, 
one  of  those  andent  structures  erected  by  old-time 
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tndcni,  It  had  long  bMo  natnuuitad,  and  had  fiOlan 
into  decay.  Tha  anthoritia  decided  to  main  it 
habitable,  and  tnra  it  into  a  small  miUtafy  post, 
ganitoning  it  with  a  detadiment  of  about  one  hmdied 
cavaliy. 

It  wai  a  miitake.  And  every  white  man  of  ex- 
perience  in  the  diitrict  knew  that  it  was  so,  Even  the 
Agents  of  tlie  two  Reserves  sounded  a  warning  note. 
It  is  fatal  to  attempt  to  bluff  the  Indian.  Bluff  and 
back  the  UnC  But  a  handfui  of  cavalry  is  no  backing 
to  any  bluff  The  older  settlers  shook  their  heads ;  the 
more  timoraos  dared  to  hope  ;  even  old  Roiheim,  who 
would  make  profit  by  the  adjacency  of  soldiers,  would 
willingly  have  foregone  the  extra  trade.  Rube  and 
Seth  offered  no  comment  outside  their  own  house ; 
but  their  opinion  was  worth  considering. 

"Seems  to  me  it  won't  hurt  a  heq>  this  sid^:  of 
Christmas,"  Rube  said,  on  learning  the  decision. 

And  Seth  pointed  his  remark. 

"No,  not  now,  I  guess.  Mebbe  sprine  'II  see 
tUngs." 

And  these  two  liad  struck  at  the  lieart  of  the  thing. 
It  was  late  summer,  and  history  has  long  since 
proved  that  Indians  never  go  out  on  tlie  waipath  with 
winter  coming  on.  Besides,  Little  Black  Fox  was  not 
likely  to  be  rid  of  his  wound  for  months. 

So  the  farmers  went  about  their  work  agahi.  Rube 
and  Seth  took  in  their  crops,  and  devoted  spare  time  to 
bdUfaig  operations.  And  the  district  of  White  River 
continued  its  unobtrusive  prosperity. 

The  loss  of  Rosebud  was  no  small  matter  to  Ha 
Sampaon's  little  honsdioU.  But  these  folk  were  far 
too  well  inured  to  the  hard  life  of  the  plains  to  voice 
their  trouUes.  They  sometimes  spoke  of  her  over  their 
me^  but  fix^  the  most  part  bore  her  silently  in  their 
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thoughts.    And  the  place  she  occupied  with  them  was 
surely  one  that  any  one  mig^t  envy. 

For  Seth  all  the  brightness  of  the  last  six  years  had 
gone  out  of  his  life,  and  he  fell  back  on  the  almost  stem 
devotion,  which  had  always  been  his,  towards  the  old 
people  who  had  raised  him.  That,  and  the  looking 
forward  to  the  girl's  letters  from  England  practically 
made  up  his  life.  He  never  permitted  himself  the 
faintest  hope  that  he  would  see  her  i^n.  He  had  no 
thought  of  marriage  with  her.  If  nothing  else  her 
fortune  was  an  impassable  barrier.  Besides  he  knew 
that  she  would  be  restored  to  that  life— "high-life,"  was 
his  word— to  which  she  properly  belonged.  He  never 
thought  or  hinted  to*  himself  that  she  would  forget 
them,  for  he  had  no  bitterness,  and  was  much  too 
loyal  to  think  of  her  otherwise  than  as  the  most  true- 
hearted  girl.  He  simply  believed  he  understood  social 
distinctions  thorouglily. 

But  if  he  were  slow  in  nratlirs  of  love,  it  was  his  only 
sloth.  In  action  he  was  swift  and  thorough,  and  his 
perception  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  plainsman's 
life  was  phenomenaL 

It  was  this  disposition  for  swift  action  which  sent 
him,  one  day  after  the  troops  had  withdrawn  to  their 
new  post,  and  the  plains  had  returned  to  their  usual 
pastoral  aspect,  in  search  of  Nevil  Steyne.  And  it  was 
sigidficattt  that  he  knew  just  when  and  where  to  find 
his  man. 

He  rode  into  a  clearing  in  the  woods  down  by  the 
river.  The  spot  was  about  a  mile  below  the  waggon 
bridge,  where  the  pines  grew  black  and  ragged — a  touch 
of  the  primordial  in  the  midst  of  a  younger  growth.  It 
was  noon ;  a  time  when  the  plainsman  knew  he  would 
find  the  wood-cutter  at  leisure,  taking  his  midday  meal, 
or  lasiog  over  a  pipe.    Nor  were  his  calculations  far  out 
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Neva  was  stretched  full  length  beside  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  on  which  his  coffee  billytin  was  steaming 
out  fragrant  odours  which  blended  pleasantly  with  the 
resinous  fragrance  of  these  ancient  woods. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  unfriendliness  of  his 
expression  when  he  recognized  his  visitor.  He  dropped 
back  again  into  his  lounging  attitude  at  once,  and  his 
action  was  itself  one  of  studied  discourtesy. 

Seth  did  not  appear  to  notice  anything.  He  sur- 
veyed the  clearing  with  a  certain  appreciation.  The 
vast  timbers  he  beheld  seemed  of  much  more  con- 
sequence to  him  than  the  man  who  lived  by  their 
destruction.  However,  he  rode  straight  over  to  the 
fire  and  dismounted. 

"  Howdy  ? "  he  said,  while  he  loosened  the  dnchas  of 
his  saddle. 

"Whafs  brought  you  around?"  asked  Nevil,  un- 
graciously enough. 

Seth  turned  towards  the  trees  about  him. 

"Pretty  tidy  patch,"  he  observed.  "Guess  we're 
wantin'  big  timbers  up  at  the  farm.  Mebbe  you'd  notion 
acontrac'?" 

Nevil  had  noted  the  loosening  of  the  dnchas.  He 
laughed  shortly. 

"I'm  not  taking  contracts,  thanks.  But  I'll  seU 
you  wood  which  I  cut  at  my  pleasure;" 

"Cord-wood?"  Seth  shook  his  head.  "Guess  we 
want  timbers.  Kind  o'  buildin'  a  corral  around  the 
farm." 

"Making  a  fort  of  it?" 

Nevil's  blue  eyes  followed  the  upward  curling 
wreath  of  smoke  which  dawdled  on  the  still  air  above 
the  fire. 

"Ynp." 
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"  Fancy  the  necha  are  on  the  racket  ? " 

"Wal,  'tain't  what  thqr're  doin'  now.  But  ther* 
ain't  no  tellin',  an'  we're  Jack  ance  the  harvest  I 
'lowb  die  notkw's  tol'ble.  Bldtbe  they'll  be  quiet  tome 
— now  Rosebud'i  gone." 

There  was  a  quiet  emphasis  on  Sedi's  final  specu- 
lation. 

"  I  heard  she'd  gone  away  for  a  Ut" 

Nevil  looked  seuchii^ly  at  tiiis  man  whom  be 
hated  above  all  men. 

■  Gone  for  good,"  Seth  said,  wOi  an  admirable  air 
of  indifference. 

"How?" 

Neva  suddenly  satiup.  Seth  noted  the  fact  without 
even  glandng  in  his  direction. 

"  Wal,  /  see  she'd  got  folks  m  England.  Lestways, 
dter*  was  s.  heap  o'  dollars.  An'  a'migfaty  heap.  I 
reckon  she'd  be  a  millionairess  in  this  country.  Guess 
it  takes  a  mighty  heap  o'  bills  to  reckon  a  millicm  in 
your  country." 

This  expansiveness  was  so  unusual  in  the  man  of 
the  plains  that  Nevil  understood  at  once  he  had  come 
purposely  to  speak  of  Rosebud.  He  wondered  «Hiy. 
This  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  Rosebud's  good 
fortune,  and  he  wished  to  know  more.  The  matter  had 
been  kept  from  everybody.  Even  Wanaha  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  it 

Seth  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  and  now 
looked  squarely  into  the  wood-cutter's  thin,  mean  face. 

"Y*  see  ifs  kind  o' curious.  I  got  that  gal  from  the 
necbes  six  years  back,  as  you'll  likely  remember.  Her 
folks,  her  father  an'  her  ma,  was  killed  south  o'  the 
Reserves.  Guess  they  were  kind  o'  big  folk  in  your 
country.  An'  ther"  was  a  feller  come  along  awhiles 
back  all  the  way  firom  England  to  fii^  her.    He  was  a 
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»weU  law  feller;  he'd  hit  her  trail,  an'  when  he  comet 
along  he  said  a*  she  owned  states  in  your  countiy. 
Guess  a  whole  heap.  Gness  she's  to  be  treat  like  a 
queen.  DoUars?  Gwt  She  ken  buy  most  everythine. 
I  lows  thty  ken  do  it  slick  in  your  countiy." 

SeA  panaed  to  lig^it  his  pipe.  His  manner  was 
wcquisitely  simple  The  narration  of  the  stoiy  of  the 
girls  good  fortune  appeared  to  give  him  the  keenest 
pleasure.  Nevil  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and 
sat  chewmg  the  end  of  his  ragweed  moustache.  Thews 
was  an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  contemplated  the 
a^  of  his  fire.  He  mig^t  have  been  staring  at  the 
adia  of  hfa  own  fortunes.  However,  he  contrived  a 
tunt  smile  when  he  spoke. 

"Then  I  s'pose  you've  found  out  her  real  name?  " 

T  "."^  Marjorie  Rajmor.  Her  po»a  was  Colonel 
Landor  Raynor." 

"Ah." 

"An*  ther*  ain't  no  qnestion  o'  tiie  doUaa.  She 
ham  t  no  near  folk  'cep'  an  uncle.  Stephen  Raynor.  an" 
he  don  t  iigger  anyways,  'cause  the  doUars  ate  left  to 
tar  by  will.  He  on'y  rames  in.  tbe  lawyer  ieller  says, 
if  the  gal  was  to  di^  or— or  get  killed." 

Seth  had  become  qnite  reflective ;  he  seemed  to 
find  a  curious  pleasure  in  thus  discussing  the  girl  he 
loved  with  a  man  he  at  no  time  had  any  use  for. 

Nevil  stared  uneasily.  A  quick,  furtive  glance  at 
^eth,  who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  be  watching  his 

**??.*^yt*"  "''"°«  °^  ^  iwssing'thought.  If  a  look 
could  kill  Setii  would  certainly  have  been  a  dead  man. 

"  So  the  whole  thing's  a  dead  cinch  for  her  ?  " 

"Yup.    Now." 

Nevil  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"You  mean— that  matter  with  Little  Black  Fox. 
But  she  brought  it  on  herself.    She  encouraged  him." 
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Seth  wM  ranid  on  Um  ia  a  twinkling. 

"Maybe  he  was  encootaged— but  not  by  her." 

"Whothen?" 

There  was  unmistakaUe  derision  in  the  wood- 
cutter's tone.  Sedi  dungged.  A  shadowy  smile  played 
round  his  lips,  but  his  eyes  were  quite  serious. 

"That's  it,"  he  said,  relapnng  into  his  reflective 
manner,  "  the  whole  thing's  mighty  curious.  Them  law 
fellers  in  your  country  are  smartish.  The/ve  located 
a  deal  Don't  jest  know  how.  They  fi^er  that  uncle 
feller  is  around  either  this  SUte  or  Minnesotap— likely 
this  one,  seein'  the  Colonel  was  comin'  this  aways — 
when  he  got  killed.  We  got  yamin',  an'  he  was  sayin' 
he  thought  o'  huntin'  out  this  uncle.  I  guessed  ther* 
wa'an't  much  need,  an^  it  might  set  him  wantin'  the 
dollars.  The  law  feller  said  he  wouldn't  get  'em  any- 
how—'cep  the  gal  was  dead.  We  kind  o'  left  it  at  that 
V  see  the  whole  thing  for  the  uncle  hung  around  that 
gal — ^bein'  dead." 

"And  you  think  he  might  ha*e had  something " 

Nevil's  words  came  slowly,  like  a  man  who  realises  the 
danger  of  saying  too  much. 

»  Wal,  it  don't  seem  possible,  I  guess.  Them  two 
was  killed  by  the  neches,  sure.  An'  she— I  guess  she 
ain't  never  see  him." 

A  slight  sigh  escaped  NeviL 

"That's  sok"  he  said. 

"  Howsum,  I  guess  I'm  goin'  to  look  around  for  this 
feller.  V  see  Rosebud's  U'ble  to  like  him.  Mebbe  he  ain't 
well  heeled  for  dollars,  an'  she's  that  tender-hearted  she 
might— I've  got  his  pictur'.  Mebbe  I'll  show  it  around 
—eh,  what's  up  ? "    Seth  inquired  in  his  blandest  tone. 

Nevil  suddenly  sat  up  and  there  was  a  desperate 
look  in  his  eyes.  But  he  contrtrfled  himsaif,  and,  with 
an  effort,  spojce  iadifferently. 
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"  Notiilng.    I  want  aaother  pipe." 

the  while.  "Tlie  pictnr-  was  took  when  he  was  mortly 
a  boy.  Gness  his  hair  was  thidc  an'  he  hadn't  no 
moustache  nor  nothin',  which  kind  o'  makes  things 
hard.  As  I  was  sayin',  I'm  goin'  to  show  it  around 
some^  an  maybe  someua  '11  rec'niie  the  feller.  That's 
why  I  got  yamin'  to  you.  Mebbe  you  ken  locate 
nim. 

And  as  he  said  the  last  word  he  drew  a  photograph 
from  his  pocket  and  thrust  it  into  Nevil's  hand. 

TTie  woodcutter  took  it  with  a  great  assumption  of 
mdifference,  and  found  himself  looking  down  on  a 
result  of  early  photographic  art  It  was  the  picture  of 
a  very  young  man  with  an  overshot  mouth  and  a  thin, 
narrow  face  But,  as  Seth  had  said,  he  wore  no  mous- 
tache,  and  his  hair  was  still  thick. 

.  ^T^\  ^??^  '<»"g  at  ti»t  picture  and  once  or  twice 
he  licked  his  hps  as  though  they  were  very  dry.  And 
aOl  the  time  Seth's  steady  eyes  were  upon  his  fac^  and 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  was  still  about  his  Ups. 

At  last  Nevll  looked  up  and  Seth's  eyes  held  his 
For  a  moment  the  two  men  sat  thus.  Then  the  wood- 
a«er  handed  back  the  photograph  and  shifted  his 
gaxe. 

-I've  never  seen  the  original  of  that  about  these 
parts,"  be  said  a  little  hoarsely. 

"I  didn't  figgw  you  had,"  Seth  replied,  rising  and 
Proceedmg  to  tighten  up  the  cinchas  of  his  saddle  pre- 
P»«toiy  to  departing.     "Guess  the  lawyer  feller  gave 
uftat    V  see  if  s  an  old  pictur".    "Tain't  as  fancy  as 


they  do 'em  now.    Mebbe  111  find  him  later  ^. 

He  had  swung  into  his  saddle.    Nevil  had  also 
risen  as  though  to  proceed  with  his  work. 

"It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  him,  since  Rosebud 
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is  so  well  disposed,"  Nevil  Ungfaed ;  he  had  almost 

"Thafs  to,"  observed  Seth.  "Or  a  mighty  bad 
thing.  Y*  can't  never  tell  how  dollars  '11  fix  a  man. 
Dollars  has  a  heap  to  answer  for." 

And  with  this  vague  remark  the  plainsman  rode 
sloidy  away< 


CHAPTER  XX 


SBTH  PATS 

Asttewedcsereptbyand  the  torrid  heat  toned  down 
to  the  deligfatihl  temperature  of  the  Indian  summer, 
nCTrs  b^  to  reach  White  River  Farm  from  England. 
After  the  first  excitement  of  her  arrival  had  worn  off. 
Rosebud  settled  down  to  a  r^ular  correspondence. 

Even  her  return  to  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  in  no 
way  aided  her  memory.  It  was  aU  new  to  her.  As 
her  letters  often  said,  though  she  knew  she  was  grown 
up,  yet,  as  far  as  memory  served  her,  she  was  still  only 
Hxyearscdd.  Servants  who  had  nursed  her  as  a  baby, 
T}?^  "^^  *"*"  »>«•«•  a  child  of  ten,  aunts  who  had 
l«viriij<diildish  presents  upon  her,  cousins  who  had 
ptaj«l  with  her,  they  were  all  strangers,  every  one: 

w  J?  *•"  *''"*^  '*** '»"  confidences  to  those  she 
mew.  Those  old  people  on  the  prairie  of  Dakota,  and 
ttat  man  who  had  been  everything  to  her.  To  these 
«*e  ^TOte  by  every  mail,  givii«  details  of  the  progress 
of  ^buM,  telling  thefli  of  her  new  life,  of  her  pleasures, 
oer  littte  worries,  never  forgetting  that  Ma  and  Rube 
were  still  her  modier  and  father. 

^^,^^  leMtjed  that  the  lawyer's  piophedes  had 

'"""'  -*      '^ father's 

burdened 
the  wia 


Deen  fulfilled      Rosebud  was  in    truth    her 
heiress.   The  court*  were  satisfied,  and  she  was 
with  heritage  under  certafai 
These  conditions  she  did  not 
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ovenight  in  tiie  nuh  of  eventi  w  wmSHy  puatag  roond 
her. 

The  winter  ilole  upon  the  plaint ;  that  hard,  relent- 
less  winter  which  icnows  no  yielding  till  spring  drives  it 
forth.  First  the  fierce  black  frosts,  then  the  snow, 
and  later  the  shrieking  blistard,  battling,  tearing  for 
possession  of  the  field,  carrying  death  in  its  breath  for 
bdatfU  man  and  beast,  and  sweeping  the  snow  into 
small  mountains  about  the  lonely  prairie  dwellings  as 
thoagh,  in  its  bitter  fiuy  at  the  presence  of  man,  it 
would  bury  them  out  of  si(^t  where  its  blast  proved 
powerless  to  destroy  them.  And  Christmas  and  New 
Year  were  past,  that  time  of  peace  and  festivity  which 
is  kept  up  wherever  min  sojourns,  be  it  in  ci^  or  on 
the  plains. 

And  through  these  dark  mondH  Sedi  and  Rube 
wmfced  steadily  on  bidlding  their  stockade,  hauling  the 
log%  cutting,  splitting,  joining.  The  weather  made  no 
difference  to  them.  The  fiercest  storm  disturbed  them 
no  further  than  to  cause  them  to  set  a  life-line  from 
henae  to  bam,  or  to  their  woric,  wherever  that  might  be. 
Mo  bliszard  could  drive  them  witiiin  doors  when  work 
was  to  be  done.  This  was  the  lifii  they  knew,  they  had 
always  Uwd,  and  they  accepted  it  uncomplainingly, 
jost  as  they  accepted  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their 


And  no  warning  so«Mid  came  from  the  Indians.  The 
I  forgot  the  recent  episode,  forgot  the  past,  which 
is  die  way  of  human  nature,  and  lived  in  the  present 
eafy,  and  kwked  forward  hai^ly  to  the  future. 

Seth  and  Rube  minded  dteir  own  aflaira.  They 
weae  never  tfM  ones  to  croak.  But  thefar  vigilance  never 
rdaaed.  Seth  resumed  his  visits  to  the  Reserve  as  un- 
tMii*f-"y  aa  diongh  no  trouble  had  ever  occurred. 
He  went  on  with  his  Sunday  woric  at  the  Mission,  never 
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sltering  Us  tactics  by  one  iota.    And  In  Ui  tilettt  way 
ke  leaned  all  that  interested  him. 

He  learned  of  Uttle  Black  Fox's  protracted  Kcoveiy, 
his  lately  developed  morosencss.  He  knew  whenever  a 
councU  of  chieft  todc  place,  and  muck  of  what  passed 
on  these  oocasfoaa.  The  presence  of  Nevfl  Steync  at 
siKh  meetings  was  always  a  matter  wUdt  Mver  lUled 
to  interest  liim.  He  wu  rarely  seen  in  tkc  company  of 
^e  Agent,  yet  a  qaiel  understanding  existed  between 
ttem,  and  ha  alwtya  possesawi  any  news  which  only 
raOmt  cohM  kave  impaiteA 

So  it  was  deariy  shown  that  whatever  the  general 
opinion  of  the  setden,  Sedi,  and  doubUess  Rube  also, 
had  their  own  ideas  on  tke  calm  of  those  winter  months, 
and  loit  no  opportunlty.of  verifying  them. 

New  Year  found  the  ponderous  stockade  round  the 
farm  only  a  littie  more  than  half  inished  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  efibrts.  Rube  had  hoped  far  better  results,  but 
the  logs  had  been  slow  in  forthcomli^.  The  few 
Indians  who  would  work  in  the  winter  had  been 
scarcer  this  year,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Agent,  whose  work 
it  was  to  encourage  his  diatges  in  accepting  and 
carrying  out  remunerative  labour,  tke  work  had  been 
very  slow. 

At  Rube's  soggestkm  it  was  iMNy  decided  to  seek 
wUta  labour  in  Beacoa  frnssint.  It  was  mofe  ex- 
pensive^ but  it  was  more  reiiabte.  Vlktm  onee  the  new 
project  had  been  put  into  Ml  worU^  seder  k  wae 
decided  to  abandon  the  Indian  labour  on  the  river 
altogether. 

VnA  diis  object  in  view  Seth  went  across  to  the 
« to  consnlt  Parker.   He  was  met  by  the  i^nt's 
Her  brother  was  out,  but  she  expected  him  home 
to  Amies;  idiich  would  be  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

"  He  went  off  with  Jim  Crow,"  die  amiable  spinster 
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told  her  vUtor.  •  West  off  Oil  moraiaK  eariy.  Ha 
nid  he  WM  going  o¥er  to  the  Fine  Ridga  Agency.  Bat 
he  took  Jim  Cnwrwith  Um.  and  hadn't  any  idea  of 
going  untU  the  icaut  came." 

Sedi  eneeoBied  Umaelf  In  an  annchair  and  propped 
hb  feet  np  on  the  ateel  ban  ofa  huge  wood  iton. 

"Ah,"  he  eaid  easily.  "Gnem  thereat  a  deal  for  him 
to  do,  come  winter.    With  your  permlisloB  111  wait" 

MIm  Farker>was  all  cordiality.  No  man,  in  her 
•ometrtiat  elderiy  eyci^  was  more  welcome  than  Seth. 
The  Agenfi  airter  had  once  been  heard  to  lay,  If  there 
waa  a  man  to  be  compared  with  her  brother  in  the 
country  It  was  Seth.  She  onfy  wondered  he'd  escaped 
being  married  out  of  hand  by  one  of  the  town  girls,  as 
she  characterised  the  women  of  Beacon  Crossing.  But 
then  she  was  iar  more  lypcjudiced  fai  favour  of  Seth  than 
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"He'U  be  glad,  Seth,"  she  said  at  once,  "James  U 
always  partial  to  a  chat  with  you.  You  just  make 
yourself  comfortable  right  there.  Tve  got  a  boQ  of 
beef  and  dumplings  on,  which  I  know  you  like.  Youll 
stay  and  have  food  ?" 

-I  take  that  fcal  friendly," sidd  Seth,  smiling  up 
faito  the plidn, honest  face  before  him.  "Guess  111  have 
a  irfpe  and  a  warm  while  you're  fixin'  thingai" 

And  somehow  Miss  Parker  found  hersdf  retiring  to 
her  kitchen  again  before  ahe  had  intended  it 

During  the  next  half  hour  Miss  Paricer  found  various 
excuses  for  invading  the  pariourwhereSetii  was  engaged 
in  his  promised  ocenpatioo.  And  she  generally  had 
sume  cheety,  inconsequent  remark  to  pass.  Seth  gave 
her  little  encouragement  but  he  was  always  polite. 
At  last  the  dinnerwas  served, and,  shaip  totime,'Jimmy 
Parker  returned.  He  came  by  himael(  and  blustered 
into  the  warm  room  bringing  with  him  that  brisk 
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ataKwphan  oT  the  ontoide  cold  which,  la  winter,  alwtyi 
makes  the  inaide  of  a  houe  on  the  prairie  itiilce  one 
aa  a  perfect  haven  of  ooafert  He  greeted  Seth  cordi- 
ally aa  he  sboolc  the  froit  from  hit  iiir  coat  collar,  and 
gently  releaaed  his  moustadw  from  ito  coating  of  ice. 

Seth  deferred  his  business  until  alter  dinner.  He 
never  liked  talking  business  beibra  women-folk.  And 
MIm  Parker,  like  most  of  her  sex  in  the  district;  was 
likely  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  any  chance  hint 
about  the  Indians  dropped  to  her  presence.  So  the 
boil  of  silverside  and  dumplings  was  discussed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  casual  conversation  viiich  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Agent's  sister.  At  length 
the  two  men  found  themselves  alone^  and  their  under- 
standing  of  each  other  was  exampled  by  tlie  prompt 
toquiry  of  Parker. 

-  Well  ?  "  be  questioned.  And  Seth  setUed  himself 
down  in  his  chair  and,  from  force  of  haUt,  apnad  his 
hands  out  to  the  fire. 

"Guess  we're  finishing  our  job  witii  white  labour," 
he  said.  Then  as  an  afterthought,  *  Y*  see  we  want  to 
git  things  fixed  'fore  spring  opens." 

And  the  Agent  nodded. 

"Just  so,"  he  said. 

llie  beads  on  his  moccassins  had  much  interest  for 
Seth  at  the  moment 

"I'd  never  gamble  a  pile  on  neches'  labour,"  he 
renuuiced  todiflferently.    And  Parker  laughed. 

"  Na    It  would  be  a  dead  loss— just  now." 

Seth  looked  round  toquiringly. 

"  I  was  wondering  when  yon  would  give  them  up," 
the  Agent  went  on.  "  I've  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
keeptog  them  at  it  And  we're  liable  I  think,  to  have 
more." 

The  last  was  said  very  gravely. 
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"Kind  o'how  we've  figgered  right  along?"  Seth 
asked. 

"Yes." 

The  two  men  relapsed  into  silence  for  awhile,  and 
smoked  oa  At  last  Seth  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  just  finished  reviewing  matters  of  importance 
in  his  mind. 

"  We've  taken  in  the  well  in  fixin'  that  corraL" 

"  Good.    We've  got  no  well  here." 

"No." 

"  I  was  over  at  Fine  Ridge  to-day." 

"  Guess  that's  how  your  sister  said." 

"  I  went  fori  two  reasons.  Jim  Crow  has  smelt  out 
preparations  for  Sun-dainces.  We  can't  locate  where 
they  are  going  to  be  held,  or  when.  I  went  over  to 
consult  Jackson,  and  also  to  see  how  he's  getting  on 
over  there.  He's  having  the  same  trouble  getting  the 
neches  to  look  at  any  work.  Little  Black  Fox  is  about 
again.  Also  he  sees  a  heap  too  much  of  that  white 
familiar  of  his,  Nevil  Steyne.  By  Jove,  I  wish  we  could 
fix  something  on  that  man  and  get  the  government  to 
deport  him.  He's  got  a  great  sway  over  the  chief. 
What  the  devil  is  his  object  i  "  Jimmy  Parker's  face 
flushed  under  his  exasperation. 

"  I'd  give  a  heap  to  git  a  cinch  on  him,"  Seth  replied 
thoughtfully.  "He's  smart  His  tracks  are  covered 
every  time.  Howsum,  if  things  git  doin'  this  spring — 
say,  I've  a  notion  we'll  run  him  down  mebbe — later." 

The  Agent  was  all  interest. 

"  Have  you  discovered  anything  ?  " 

"Wal — ^nothin'  that  counts  your  way.  It's  jest 
personal,  'tween  him  an'  me." 

The  other  laughed  cheerfully. 

"That's  better,"  he  exclaimed.  "I'd  sooner  it 
depended  on  you  than  the  government." 
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Seth  let  the  tribute  pass. 

^' We  must  locate  them  Sun-dances,"  he  said. 

..  T  ,    ^  ^***  *'^P'  enough  to  stop  them." 

iroops? — pshaw  I" 

SethrMe.  Parker  understood  his  last  remark.  The 
presence  of  troops  had  long  since  been  discussed  between 
teem  The  visitor  moved  towards  the  door,  and  the 
Agent  went  to  his  desk.  At  the  door  Seth  urned  S 
some  thought  occurred  to  him. 

«L!*t't!^*m,l''i?"'''  '^  for  yourself;  Seth,"  he  said. 

Seth  smiled  faintly. 

^.,*  "  ^J'f  i't^"" '"  ^'"^  °'  remember,  sure."   He  passed 
out  and  left  his  sturdy  friend  wondering 

tn  'J"^  f;^\«>mething  to  know,"  that  individual  said 

out  "iSh*  r  ?"  '^"°'^.  "^  ^°"^'''  ^°°f'  had  died 

^tifs  o'^e^Wb'ud"?  ^""^  ^'^""^  "''•  ''"  ^^^  *° 

c^^°^^'^>°^  ""*  ^^"^^^  ^'"'S^^  passed  uncon- 
c«aiiedly  on  his  way.    He  branched  off  the  ford  tiafl 

were  cutting  the  timbers  for  the  corral    His  wav  was 

S^ht-JtL^^  -^-"--^  -'  -  ^"S 

air  to  Ae'ilf "u  ''\'^.  ***  lined  the  trail  gave  a  desolate 
noriSL™        ^'  ;'"'"  P'^'P"^'-      The  wl.ole  of  that 

little  inducement  to  leave  the  warmth  of  house  or  tenee. 

find  r^^n  »t""  "^  '^'''''  -^uringpWs'^ 
find  reason,  and  even  a  certain  pleasure,  in  moving  about 
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out  of  doors  in  the  bleak,  sparkling  air  of  winter.  The 
redman  understands  only  tiie  leisure  of  which  Nature 
has  given  him  a  superlative  appreciation. 

As  the  hoTMrnan  neared  the  bridge  he  paused  to 
listen.  And  something  of  his  attitude  communicated 
itself  to  his  horse.  The  animal's  ears  were  laid  back, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  listening  to  some  sound  behind  it. 
Whatever  had  attracted  master  and  horse  it  most  have 
been  very  faint. 

A  moment  later  Seth  let  the  horse  walk  on  and  the 
amimal  appeared  content  But  if  the  animal  were  so 
its  master  was  not.  He  turned  several  times  as  he 
approached  the  bridgd,  and  scanned  the  crowding 
branches  on  either  side  of  the  snow-covered  trail  behind 
him. 

Seth  knew  that  he  was  followed.  And  more,  he 
knew  that  the  watcher  was  clumsy,  and  had  not  the 
stealth  of  the  Indian.  At  the  bridge  he  faced  about 
and  sat  waiting.  And  the  gravity  of  his  face  was 
relieved  by  a  slight  smile. 

Suddoily  the  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  out.  And  the 
horseman's  smile  died  abruptly.  His  hoise  reared, 
pawing  the  air,  and  he  saw  blood  on  the  beast's  shoulder. 
He  saw  that  the  flesh  had  been  ripped  by  a  glancing 
bullet,  and  the  course  of  the  wound  abawed  him  whence 
the  shot  had  come. 

He  looked  for  the  man  who  had  fired,  and,  as  be 
did  so,  another  shot  rang  out  He  reeled  forward  in 
his  saddle,  but  straightened  up  almost  at  once^  and  his 
rij^t  hand  flew  to  his  revolver,  while  he  tried  to  swing 
his  horse  about  But  somehow  he  had  lost  power,  and 
the  horse  was  in  a  frenzy  of  terror.  The  next  moment 
the  beast  was  racing  across  the  t»idge  in  the  direction 
of  home. 

The  journey  was  made  at  a  great  pace.    Seth  was 
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sitting  bolt  upright  His  tuee  wu  ashen,  and  his  eyelids 
drooped  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts. 

Rube  was  in  the  region  of  the  Idtchen  door  as  he 
galloped  up,  and  he  called  out  a  greeting. 

The  rider  began  to  reply.  But.  at  that  moment,  the 
horse  propped  and  halted,  and  the  reply  was  never 
finished.  Seth  rolled  out, of  the  saddle  and  fell  to  the 
ground  like  a  log. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


TWO  HEADS  IN  CONSPIRACY 

Seth  was  badly  hit ;  so  badly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  long  he  niight  be  confined  to  a  sick  room. 
His  left  shoulder-blade  had  been  broken  by  the  bullet, 
which,  striking  under  the  arm,  had  glanced  round  his 
ribs,  and  made  its  way  dangerously  adjacent  to  the 
spine.  Its  path  was  marked  by  a  shocking  furrow  of 
lacerated  flesh.  Though  neither  gave  expression  to  the 
thought,  both  Ma  and  Rube  marvelled  at  the  escape  he 
had  had,  and  even  the  doctor  from  Beacon  Cro:  «ng, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  such  matters,  found  food  for 
grave  reflection  on  the  ways  of  Providence. 

When  the  patient  recovered  consciousness  he  main- 
tained an  impenetrable  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  attack 
made  upon  him.  Parker  and  Hargreaves  protested. 
The  military  authorities  demanded  explanation  in  vain. 
To  all  but  the  Agent  Seth  vouchsafed  the  curtest  of 
replies,  and  to  him  he  only  made  a  slight  concession. 

"Guess  this  is  my  racket,"  he  said,  with  just  a 
touch  of  invalid  peevishness.  "  Mebbe  I'll  see  it  thro' 
my  own  way — later." 

Ma  and  Rube  refrained  from  question.  It  was 
theirs  to  help,  and  they  knew  that  if  there  was  anything 
which  Se±  had  to  tell  he  would  tell  it  in  his  own  time. 

But  time  passed  on,  and  no  explanation  was  forth- 
coming.   Ta':ing  their  meals  together  in  the  kitchen,  or 
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passing  quiet  evenings  in  the  parlour  while  their  patient 
slept  upstairs,  Ma  and  Rube  frequently  discussed  the 
matter,  but  their  speculations  led  them  nowhither. 
Still,  as  the  sick  man  slowly  progressed  towards  re- 
covery, they  were  satisfied.    It  was  all  they  asked. 

Rube  accepted  the  burden  of  the  work  thus  thrust 
upon  him  in  cheerful  silence.  There  was  something 
horse-like  in  his  wiUingness  for  work.  He  just  put  forth 
a  double  exertion  without  one  single  thought  of  self. 

Every  week  the  English  mail  brought  Ma  a  letter 
from  Rosebud,  and  ever  since  Sath  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  sick  room  the  opening  and  reading  of  these 
long,  girlish  epistles  had  become  a  function  reserved  for 
his  entertainment  It  was  a  brief  ray  of  sunshine  in  the 
grey  monotony  of  his  long  imprisonment.  On  these 
occasions,  generally  Tuesdays,  the  entire  evening  would 
be  spent  with  the  invalid. 

They  were  happy,  single-hearted  little  gatherings. 
Ma  seated  at  the  bedside  in  a  great  armchair  before  a 
table  on  which  the  letter  was  spread  out  An  additional 
lamp  was  requisitioned  for  the  occasion,  and  her  glasses 
were  polished  until  they  shone  and  gleamed  in  the 
yellow  light  Seth  was  propped  up,  and  Rube,  large, 
silent,  like  a  great  reflective  St  Bernard  dog,  reclined 
ponderously  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  bedstead.  And 
the  reading  proceeded  with  much  halting  and  many 
corrections  and  re-readings,  but  with  never  an  inter- 
ruption from  the  attentive  audience. 

The  men  listened  to  the  frivolous,  inconsequent 
gossip  of  the  girl,  now  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
them,  with  a  seriousness,  a  delighted  happiness  that 
nothmg  else  in  their  lives  could  have  afforded  them. 
Comment  came  afterwards,  and  usually  from  Ma.  The 
two  men  merely  punctuating  her  remarks  with  affirma- 
Ove  or  negative  monosyllables. 
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It  was  on  the  receipt  of  one  of  these  letters  that  Ma 
saw  her  way  to  a  small  scheme  which  had  been  slowly 
revolving  itself  in  her  brain  ever  since  Seth  was 
wounded.  Seth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  enclosing 
occasional  short  notes  under  cover  of  the  old  woman's 
more  bulky  and  laboured  replies  to  the  girl.  Since  his 
misadventure  these,  of  course,  had  been  discontinued, 
with  the  result  that  now,  at  last.  Rosebud  was  asking 
for  an  explanation. 

In  reading  the  letter  aloud  Ma  avoided  that  portion 
of  it  which  referred  to  the  matter.  Her  reason  was 
obviously  to  keep  her  own  plans  from  her  boy's  know- 
ledge, but  so  clumsily  did  she  skip  to  another  part  of 
the  letter,  that,  all  unconscious  of  it,  she  drew  from  her 
audience  a  sharp  look  of  inquiry. 

Nothing  was  said  at  the  time,  but  the  following  day, 
at  supper-time,  when  Ma  and  Rube  were  alone,  the  man, 
who  had  taken  the  whole  day  to  consider  the  matter, 
spoke  of  it  in  the  blunt  fashion  habitual  to  him. 

"Guess  ther"  was  suthin'  in  that  letter  you  didn't 
read.  Ma  7  "  he  said  without  preamble. 

Ma  looked  up.  Her  bright  eyes  peered  keenly 
through  her  spectacles  into  her  husband's  massive 
face. 

"  An'  if  ther*  was  ?"  she  said  interrogatively. 

The  old  man  shrugged. 

"  Guen  I  was  wonderin',"  he  said,  plying  his  knife 
and  fork  with  some  show  of  indifference. 

A  silence  followed.  Ma  helped  herself  to  more  tea 
and  refilled  her  husband's  mug. 

"Guess  well  have  to  tell  the  child,"  she  said 
presently. 

"Seems  like." 

A  longer  silence  followed. 

"  She  was  jest  askin'  why  Seth  didn't  write," 
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"I  kind  o'  figgered  suthin'  o'  that  natur*.  You'd 
best  tell  her." 

Rube  set  his  knife  and  fork  down  on  the  extremities 
of  hu  plate  and  took  a  noisy  draught  from  his  huge 
mug  of  tea.  A  quiet  smile  lurked  in  the  old  woman's 
eyes. 

"Rosebud's  mighty  impulsivev"  «he  observed  slowly. 

'•  Ef  you  mean  she  kind  o"  jumps  at  things,  I  take  it 
that  s  how." 

The  old  woman  nodded,  and  a  reilection  of  her  smile 
twinkled  in  her  husband's  eyes  as  he  gazed  over  at  the 
little  figure  opposite  him. 

"Wal,"  said  Rube,  expansively,  "it  ain't  fer  me  to 
tell  you.  Ma,  but  we've  got  our  dooty.  Guess  I  ain't 
a  heap  at  writin'  fancy  notions,  but  mebbe  I  ken  help 
some.  Y' see  it's  you  an' me.  I 'lows  Seth  would  hate 
to  womt  Rosie  wi'  things,  but  as  I  said  we've  got  our 
dooty,  an'  it  seems " 

"  Duty  ?  "  Ma  chuckled.  "  Say,  Rube,  we'll  write  to 
the  girL  You  an'  me.  An'  we  don't  need  to  ask  no 
by-your-leave  of  nobody.    Not  even  Seth." 

"  Not  even  Seth." 

The  two  conspirators  eyed  one  another  slyly,  smiled 
wxth  a  quaint  knowingness,  and  resumed  their  suppers 
m  silence. 

A  common  thought  held  them,  a  common  hope. 
Neither  would  have  spoken  it  openly,  even  though 
no  one  was  there  to  overhear.  Each  felt  that  they 
were  somehow  taking  advantage  of  Seth,  and,  perhaps, 
not  domg  quite  the  right  thing  by  Rosebud ;  but,  after 
all  thty  were  old,  simple  people  who  loved  these  two, 
smd  had  never  quite  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing  them 
ultimately  brought  together. 

The  meal  was  finished,  and  half  an  hour  later  they 
were  further  working  out  their  mild  conspiracy  in  the 
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parlour.  Ma  was  the  leribe,  and  was  wated  at  the 
table  surrounded  b^  all  the  appurtenances  of  her  business. 
Rube,  in  a  great  mental  effort,  was  clouding  the  atmo- 
sphere with  the  reeking  fumes  of  Us  pipe.  The  letter 
was  a  delicate  matter,  and  its  responsibility  sat  heavily 
on  this  man  of  the  plains.  Ma  was  less  embarrassed ; 
her  woman's  instinct  helped  her.  Besides,  since  Rose- 
bud  had  been  away  she  had  almost  become  used  to 
writing  letters. 

"Say,  Rube,"  she  said,  looking  up  after  heading 
her  notepaper,  "how  d'  you  think  it  '11  fix  her  when 
she  hears?" 

Rube  gazed  at  the  twinkling  eyes  raised  to  his; 
he  gave  a  chuckling  grunt,  and  his  words  came  with 
elephantine  meaning. 

"  She'll  be  all  of  a  muss  up  at  it" 

Ma's  smile  broadened. 

"What's  makin'  you  laff.  Ma?"  the  old  man 
asked. 

"  Jest  nuthin'.  I  was  figgerin'  ef  the  gal  could — ^if 
we  could  git  her  reply  before  spring  opens," 

''  Seems  likely— ef  the  boat  don't  sink." 

Ma  put  the  end  of  her  pen  in  her  mouth  and  eyed 
her  man.  Rube  scratched  his  head  and  smoked  hard. 
Neither  spoke.  At  last  the  woman  jerked  out  an  im- 
patient inquiry, 

"Well?"  she  exclaimed. 

Rube  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips  with  great 
deliberation  and  eased  himself  in  his  chair. 

"You've  located  the  name  of  the  farm  on  top,  an' 
the  State,  an'  the  date  ?  "  he  inquired,  by  way  of  gaining 
time. 

"  Guess  I  ain't  daft,  Rube." 

"No."  The  man  spoke  as  though  his  answer  were 
the  result  of  deliberate  thought    Then  he  cleared  his 
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throit,  took  a  long  final  pull  at  hix  oipe,  removed  it 
from  Us  mouth,  and  held  it  poiied  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  ha*  wmething  of  importance  to  say,  and  lat  bolt 
upr%ht  "Then  I  guess  we  ken  get  right  on."  And 
having  thus  clearly  marked  their  course  he  sat  back 
and  complacently  surveyed  his  wife. 

But  the  brilliancy  of  his  suggestion  was  lost  on  Ma. 
and  she  urged  him  further. 

"Well?" 

doubtSS"^  **  j««t  »*y. '  Honoured  Lady,' "  he  suggested 

"Mussy  on  the  man,  we're  writin'  to  Rosebud  I" 
exclaimed  the  ok'  woman. 

"Sore."  Rube  nodded  patronizingly,  but  he  seemed 
a  little  uncomfortable  under  his  wife's  stare  of  amaze- 
ment "But,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  meant  to  cHr  >  the 
argument,  "she  ain't  'Rosebud '  no  longer." 

"  Rubbish  an'  stuff  I    She's  •  Rosebud  '—jest  '  Rose- 
bud.    An'  'dearest  Rosebud'  at  that,  an'  so  I've  got 
it,  •  Ma  said,  hurriedly  wriUng  the  words  as  she  spoke 
"Now,"  she  went  on,  looking  up,  "yon  can  git  on  vri' 
the  notions  to  foller." 

Again  Rube  cleared  his  throat  Ma  watched  him 
chewing  the  end  of  her  penholder  the  while.  The  man 
knocked  his  pipe  out  and  slowly  began  to  refill  it  He 
looked  out  of  window  into  the  blackness  of  the  winter 
night  His  vast  face  was  heavy  with  thought  and  his 
SMggy  g,-ey  brows  were  closel.  knit  And  as  she 
watched  the  old  woman's  bright  eyes  smiled.  Her 
thoughts  had  gone  back  to  her  courting  days.  She 
thought  of  the  two  or  three  letters  Rube  had  contrived 
to  send  her,  and  which  were  still  upstairs  in  an  old 
trunk  which  contained  her  few  treasures.     She   re- 

""^^^a^  *'*  *'^  '«"*"  ^^'  «  each  case,  begun 
with     Honoured  Lady."    And  she  wondered  where  he 
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had  obtained  tha  notion  which  ttiU  remained  with  him 
after  alt  these  yean. 

Feeling  the  ii.lence  becoming  Irkwme  Rube  moved 
uneaaily. 

"V  lee  ifs  kind  o'  del'cate.  Don't  need  handlin' 
rough,"  be  Mid.  "  Seems  you'd  best  go  on  like  thia, 
sure.  Mebbe  you  ken  jest  pop  it  down  rough>like 
an'  fix  it  after.    'Which  iff  my  painful   dooty  an' 

pleaiuie ,'" 

"  La,  but  you  always  was  neat  at  fixin'  words,  Rube," 
Ma  murmured,  while  she  proceeded  to  write.  "  How's 
this?"  she  went  on  presently,  reading  what  she  had 
Just  written.  "  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  as  Seth's 
got  hurt  pietty  bad.  ^e's  mighty  sick,  an'  liable  to  be 
abed  come  spring.  Pore  feller,  he's  patient  as  he  always 
is.  but  he's  all  mussed  up  an'  k  ?ken  shocking ;  shot  in 
the  side  an'  got  bones  smashed  up.  Howtum,  he's  goin' 
on  all  right,  an'  we  hope  for  the  best" 

••  I  'lows  that* s  neat,"  Rube  said,  lighting  his  pipe. 
"  'Tain't  jest  what  I'd  fancy.    Sounds  kind  o'  familiar. 
An'  I  guess  its  li'ble  to  scare  her  some." 
"WeU?" 

«  Wal,  I  tho't  we'd  put  it  easy-like." 
Ma  looked  a  little  scomfuL    Rube  was  certainly 
lacking  in  duplicity. 

"  Say,  Rube,  you  ain't  a  bit  smarter  than  when  you 
courted  me.  I  jest  r/ant  that  gal  to  think  it's  mighty 
bad." 

"Eh?"    Rubestaied. 
Ma  was  getting  impatient 

"  I  guess  you  never  could  see  a  mile  from  your  own 
nose.  Rube ;  you're  that  dull  an'  slow  wher*  gaia  is  ccn- 
cemed.  Ill  write  this  letter  in  my  own  way.  Say, 
you'd  best  go  an'  yam  with  Seth.  An'  you  needn't  say 
nuthin'  o'  this  to  him.    We'll  git  a  qidck  answer  from 
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RoMbod,  or  I'm  to^Ue  klow  loot  mom  tUogi,  like 
you." 

The  cloud  of  re*poii>ibUIty  niddenly  lifted  from  the 
farmef't  heavy  fcatnret.  He  imiled  hit  relief  ■*  hit 
partner  in  oon«|rfracy.  He  knew  that  in  wich  a  matter 
as  the  letter  he  wai  at  out  of  place  as  one  of  his  own 
steers  woubl  be.  Ma,  he  was  convinced,  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  her  sex,  and  if  Seth  and  Rosebud  wen  ever 
to  be  brought  together  again  she  would  do  it  So  he 
rose,  and,  moving  round  to  the  back  of  bis  wife's  chair, 
laid  his  great  hand  tenderly  on  her  soft,  grey  hair. 

"You  git  right  to  it.  Ma,"  he  ^d.  "  We  ain't  got 
no  chick  of  our  own.  Ther's  jest  Seth  to  foUer  us,  an' 
ef  you  ken  help  him  out  in  this  thing,  same  as  you  once 
helped  me  out,  you'n  doin'  a  real  fine  thing.  The  boy 
ain't  happy  wi'out  Rosebud,  an' ain't  never  lit-;  to  be. 
You  fix  it,  an'  111  buy  you  a  noo  boggy.  Gu  .i  I'll  go 
an'  put  down  some  hay." 

Ma  kMked  up  at  the  gigantic  man,  and  the  tender 
lode  she  gave  him  belied  the  practical  brusqueness  of 
her  words. 

-  Don't  you  git  talkin'  foolish.  Ther*  was  a  time 
when  I'd  'a'  liked  you  to  talk  foolish,  but  you  couldn't  do 
it  then,  you  wer*  that  slow.  Git  right  along,  an'  put 
down  the  hay.  I  'lows  that's  wer'  you're  smart  I'll  fix 
this  letter,  an'  read  it  to  you  when  it's  done." 

And  Rube  passed  out  of  the  room  gurgling  a  deep- 
throated  chuckle^  while  his  wife  went  steadily  on  with 
the  all-important  matter  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

ROSEBUD'S  ANSWER 

It  was  a  dazzling  morning  nearly  five  weeks  after  the 
despatching  of  Ma  Sampson's  letter  to  Rosebud.  The 
heriklds  of  spring,  the  warm,  southern  breezes,  which 
brought  trailing  flights*  of  geese  and  wild  duck  winging 
northwards,  and  turned  the  pallor  of  the  snow  to  a 
dirty  drab  hue,  like  a  soiled  white  dress,  had  already 
swept  across  the  pluns.  The  sunlight  was  fiercely 
blinding.  Even  the  plainsman  is  wary  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  for  the  perils  of  snow-blindness  are  as  real 
to  him  as  to  the  "tenderfoot" 

There  had  been  no  reply  from  Rosebud.  Two 
more  letters  from  her  reached  the  farm,  but  they  had 
been  written  before  the  letter,  which  Rube  helped  to 
compose,  had  been  received.  Since  then  no  word  had 
come  from  the  girl.  Ma  was  satisfied,  and  accepted 
her  silence  with  equanimity,  but  for  appearances' 
sake  assumed  an  attitude  of  complaint  Rube  said 
nothing;  he  had  no  subtlety  in  these  matters.  Seth 
was  quite  in  the  dark.  He  never  complained,  but  he 
was  distressed  at  this  sudden  and  unaccountable 
desertion. 

Seth's  wound  and  broken  shoulder  had  healed.    He 

had  been  up  a  week,  but  this  was  his  first  day  out  of 

the  house.    Now  he  stood  staring  out  with  shaded 

eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  Reserves.    During  the  past 
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week  be  had  received  visits  from  man^  of  the  neigh> 
bouring  settlers.  Parker,  particularly,  had  been  his 
frequent  companion.  He  had  learned  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  learn  by  hearsay  of  the  things  which 
most  interested  him ;  but,  even  so,  he  felt  that  he  had 
much  time  to  make  up,  much  to  learn  that  could  only 
come  from  his  own  observation. 

Now,  on  this  his  first  day  out  in  the  open,  a  thin, 
pale  shadow  of  his  former  self,  he  found  himself  feeling 
very  weak.  Curiously  enough  he  had  little  inclination 
for  anything.  lie  simply  stood  gasing  upon  the  scene 
before  him,  drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  the  pure, 
bracing,  spring  air.  Where  his  thoughts  should  have 
been  with  those  matters  which  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  homestead,  they  were  thousands  of  miles  away, 
somewhere  in  a  London  of  his  own  imagination,  among 
people  he  had  never  seen,  looking  on  at  a  life  and 
pleasures  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  -through  it  all 
he  was  struggling  to  understand  how  it  was  Rosebud 
had  come  to  forget  them  all  so  utterly,  and  so  suddenly. 

He  tried  to  make  allowances,  to  point  out  to  himself 
the  obligations  of  the  girl's  new  life.  He  excused  her 
at  every  point ;  yet,  when  it  was  all  done,  when  he 
had  proved  to  himself  the  utter  impossibility  of  her 
keeping  up  a  weekly  correspondence,  he  was  dissatisfied, 
disappointed.  There  was  something  behind  it  all,  some 
reason  which  he  could  not  fathom. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  he  was  joined  by 
Rube.  The  old  man  was  smoking  his  after-breakfast 
pipe. 

"She's  openin',"  he  said,  indicating  the  brown 
patches  of  earth  already  showing  through  the  snow. 
Seth  nodded. 

"Hiey  were  standing  just  outside  the  great  stockade 
which  had  been  completed  during  Seth's  long  illness. 
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Thete  were  only  the  gates  waiting  to  be  hung  upon^ 
their  vast  iron  hinges. 

After  the  old  man's  opening  remark  a  long  silence 
felL  Seth's  thoughts  ran  on  unchecked  in  spite  of 
the  other's  presence.  And  Rube  smoked  and  watched 
the  lean  figure  beside  him  out  of  the  comers  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  speculating  too,  but  his  thought  was 
of  their  own  immediate  surroundings.  Now  that  Seth 
was  about  again  he  felt  that  it  would  be  good  to  talk 
with  him.  He  knew  there  was  much  to  consider. 
Though  perhaps  he  lacked  something  of  the  younger 
man's  keen  Indian  knowledge  he  lacked  nothing  in 
experience^  and  expei^ence  told  him  that  the  winter, 
after  what  had  gone  before,  had  been,  but  for  the  one 
significant  incident  of  Seth's  wound,  very,  very  quiet — 
too  quiet 

"Say,  boy,"  the  old  man  went  on,  some  minutes 
later,  "guess  you  ain't  yarned  aheap  'bout  your  shootin' 
racket?" 

Seth  was  suddenly  brought  back  to  his  surroundings. 
His  eyes  thoughtfully  settled  on  the  distant  line  of 
woodland  that  marked  ^the  river  and  Reserve.  He 
answered  readily  enough. 

"That  shootin'  don't  affect  nothin'— nothin'  but 
me,"  he  said  with  meaning. 

"I  thought  Little " 

Seth  shook  his  head.  He  took  Rube's  meaning 
at  once. 

"That's  to  come,  I  guess,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Yes." 

Rube  suddenly  looked  away  down  the  trail  in  the 
direction  of  Beacon  Crossing.  His  quick  ears  had 
caught  an  unusual  sound.  It  was  a  "  Coo-e^"  but  so 
thin  and  iaint  that  it  came  to  him  like  the  cry  of  some 
small  bird.    Seth  heard  It  tso,  and  he  turned  and  gased 
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over  the  rotting  sleigh  track  which  spring  was  fast 
rendering  impassable.  There  was  nothing  in  sight 
Just  t  1  grey  expanse  of  melting  snow,  dismal,  un- 
interes  ■  <g  even  in  the  flooding  sunlight 

Rub  turned  back  to  the  gateway  of  the  stockade. 
His  pipe  was  finished  and  he  had  work  to  da  Seth 
was  evidently  in  no  mood  for  talk. 

"  I'd  git  around  and  breathe  good  air  fer  awhiles," 
he  said  kindly.  "/  ain't.goin'  to  git  strong  jf  a  sudden. 
Setii." 

"  Guess  I'll  ride  this  afternoon.    Hello ! " 

The  cry  reached  them  again,  but  louder,  still  high- 
pitched  and  shrill,  but  nearer.  And  away  down  the 
trail  a  figure  in  black  fiirs  was  moving  towards  them. 

Both  men  watched  the  object  with  the  keenest 
interest  It  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  grey  horizon, 
but  it  was  plainly  human,  and  evidentiy  wishful  to 
draw  their  attention. 

"Some'un  wantin'  us?"  said  Rube  in  a  puzzled 
tone. 

"  Seems."    Seth  was  intent  upon  the  figure. 

Another  "Ox>-ee"  rang  out,  and  Rube  answered 
it  with  his  deep  guttural  voice.  And,  in  answer,  the 
bundle  of  furs  raised  two  arms  and  waved  them 
beckoningly. 

Rube  moved  along  the  trail  V^thout  knowing  quite 
why,  but  roused  to  a  certain  curiosity,  he  was  going  to 
meet  the  newcomer.    Seth  followed  him. 

Seth's  gait  was  slower  than  the  older  man's,  and  he 
soon  dropped  behind.  Suddenly  he  saw  Rube  stop  and 
turn,  beckoning  him  on.  When  he  came  up  tiie  old  man 
pointed  down  the  road. 

"  It's  a  woman,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  curious 
look  in  his  eyes. 

The  muffled  figure  was  more  than  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  yards  away,  but  still  laboriously  stumbling  alon^ 
the  snow-bound  trail  towards  them. 

Before  Seth  could  find  a  reply  another  "Coo-ee" 
reached  them,  followed  quickly  by  some  words  that  were 
blurred  by  the  distance.  Seth  started.  The  voice  had  a 
curiously  familiar  sound.  He  glanced  at  Rube^  and  the 
old  man's  face  wore  a  look  of  grinning  incredulity. 

"Sounds   like "     Seth   began   to   speak   but 

broke  off, 

"  Gee  I  Come  on  I "  cried  Rub^  in  a  boisterous  tone. 
"  If  s  Rosebud  I" 

The  two  men  hastened  forward.  Rube's  announce- 
ment seemed  incredible.  How  could  it  be  Rosebud — 
and  on  foot  ?  The  surface  of  the  trail  gave  way  under 
their  feet  at  almost  every  step.  But  they  were  un- 
deterred. Slush  or  ice,  deep  snow  or  floundering  in 
water  holes,  it  made  no  difierence.  It  was  a  race  for 
that  muffled  f^re,  and  Rube  was  an  easy  winner. 
VHien  Seth  came  up  he  found  the  bundle  of  furs  in  the 
bear-like  embrace  of  the  older  man.    It  was  Rosebud  I 

Questions  raced  through  Seth's  brain  as  he  looked 
on,  panting  with  the  exertion  his  enfeebled  frame  had 
been  put  ta  How  ?  Why  ?  What  was  the  meaning 
of  it  all  7  But  his  questions  remained  unspoken.  Nor 
was  he  left  in  doubt  long.  Rosebud  laughing,  her 
wonderful  eyes  dancing  with  an  inexpressible  delight, 
released  herself  and  turned  to  Seth.  Immediately  her 
face  fell  as  she  looked  on  the  shadow  of  a  man  standing 
before  her. 

"  Why,  Seth,"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  great  pity  and 
alarm  that  deceived  even  Rube,  "what's  the  matter 
that  you  look  so  ill  7  "  She  turned  swiftly  and  flashed  a 
meaning  look  into  Rube's  eyes.  "  What  is  it  ?  Quick  I 
Oh,  yod  two  sillies,  tell  me  I  Seth,  you've  been  ill,  and 
you  never  told  me  I " 
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And  Rub^  slow  of  wit,  utterly  devoid  of  subterfuge, 
for  once  grasped  the  situation. 

«  Why,  gal,  it's  jest  nothin'.  Seth's  been  m^hty 
sick,  but  he's  right  enough  now,  ain't  you,  Seth,  boy?" 

"Sure." 

Seth  had  nothing  to  add,  but  he  held  out  his  hand, 
and  the  girl  seized  it  in  both  of  hers,  while  her  eyes 
darkened  to  an  expression  which  these  men  failed  to 
interpret,  but  one  which  Ma  Sampson  could  have  read 
aright  Seth  cleared  his  throat,  and  his  dark  eyes  gazed 
beyond  the  girl  and  down  the  trail 

"How'd  you  come,  Rosie?"  he  asked  practically. 
"  You  ain't  traipsed  from  Beacon  ?  " 

Suddenly  the  girl's  laugh  rang  out  It  was  the  old 
irresponsible  laugh  that  had  always  been  the  joy  of 
these  men's  hearts,  and  it  brought  a  responsive  smile  to 
their  iaces  now, 

"  I  clean  forgot,"  she  cried.  «  The  delight  of  seeing 
yon  two  dears  put  it  out  of  my  silly  head.  Why,  we 
drove  out  from  Beacon,  and  the  waggon's  stuck  in  a 
hollow  away  back,  I  guess,  and  my  cousin,  I  call  her 
'aunt,'  and  her  maid,  and  all  the  luggage  afe  mired  on 
the  road,  calling  down  I  don't  know  what  terrible  curses 
and  things  upon  the  country  and  its  people,  and  our 
teamster  in  particular.  So  I  just  left  them  to  it  and 
came  right  on  to  get  help.  Auntie  was  horrified  at  my 
going,  you  know.  Said  I'd  get  rheumatic  fever  and 
pneumonia,  and  threatened  to  take  me  back  home  if  I 
went,  and  I  told  her  she  couldn't  unless  I  got  help  to 
move  the  waggon,  and  so  [here  I  am." 

Rube's  great  face  had  never  ceased  to  beam,  and, 
now,  as  the  giri  paused  for  breath,  he  turned  for  home. 

«  Guess  I'll  jest  get  the  team  out  Gee  I "  And  he 
went  off  at  a  great  gait 

Seth  looked  gravely  at  the  girl's  laughing  face. 
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"Gnen  you'd  bett  come  on  home.  Mebbe  your 
feet  <iyv  wet." 

Thus,  after  months  of  parting,  despite  the  changed 
conditions  of  tlie  girl's  life^  the  old  order  was  resumed. 
Rosebud  accepted  Seth's  domination  as  though  it  was 
his  perfect  right  Without  one  word  or  thought  of 
protest  she  wallced  at  his  side.  And  in  silence  he 
helped  her  over  the  broken  trail  to  the  home  she  had 
so  long  known  and  still  claimed.  Once  only  was  that 
silence  broken.  It  was  when  the  girl  beheld  the  fortified 
appearance  of  the  farm.  She  put  her  question  in  a  low, 
slightly  awed  tone. 

«  Whaf  s  aU  this  fqr.  Seth  7  "  she  asked.  She  knew, 
but  she  felt  that  she  must  ask. 

"  Them  logs  ? "   The  man  responded  indifferently. 

"Yes,  that  stockade." 

"  Oh,  jest  nothin'.  Y'  see  we  need  a  bit  o'  fence- 
like." 

Rosebud  looked  at  him  from  out  of  the  coiners  of 
her  eyes  as  she  trudged  at  his  side. 

"  I'm  glad  I  came,  Seth.  I'm  just  in  time.  Poor 
auntie!" 

The  next  moment  her  arms  were  around  Ma 
Sampson's  neck,  hugging  thu  cM  woman,  who  had  heard 
of  the  girl's  arrival  from  Rube  and  had  come  out  to 
meet  her. 

"  La  sakes,  come  right  in  at  once,  Rosier  gal  I "  she 
exclaimed,  when  she  was  permitted  a  chance  of  speech. 
And  laughing  and  chattering  in  the  veiy  wildest  delight. 
Rosebud  led  the  way  and  romped  into  the  house. 

In  the  dear  famOiar  kitchen,  after  the  girl  had  gazed 
at  the  various  simple  furnishings  she  had  so  long  known 
and  loved,  she  poured  out  her  tale,  the  story  of  the 
reason  of  her  coming,  with  a  blissful  disr^;ard  for 
truth.    Ma  took  her  cue  and  listened  to  the  wonderful 
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fabrication  the  girl  pfled  up  for  her  astonished  ears,  and 
more  particularly  Seth'i.  Apparently  the  one  thing  that 
had  not  entered  into  her  nudcap  considerations  was 
Seth's  illness. 

Just  as  her  story  came  to  an  end,  and  the  sound  of 
wheels  outside  warned  them  of  the  arrival  of  the  waggon, 
Rosebud  turned  upon  Seth  with  something  of  her  old' 
wilful  impetuosity. 

"And  now,  Seth,"  she  said,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
audacity  and  mischief,  "you're  a  sick  man  and  all  that, 
so  there's  every  excuse  for  you,  but  you  haven't  said 
you're  glad  to  see  me." 

Seth  smiled  thoughtfuUy  as  he  gazed  on  the  fair, 
trim-figured  woman  challenging  him.  He  noted  with 
a  man's  pleasure  the  perfectly  fitting  tailor-made  travel- 
li-jg  costume,  the  beautifully  arranged  hair,  the  delightful 
Parisian  hat  He  looked  into  the  animated  face,  the  only 
thing  about  her  that  seemed  to  be  as  of  old  Though 
he  saw  that  her  outward  appearance  was  changed,  even 
improved,  he  knew  that  that  was  all.  It  was  the 
same  Rosebud,  the  same  old  spirit,  honest,  fearless, 
warm-hearted,  loving,  that  looked  out  of  her  wondrous 
eyes,  and  he  felt  his  pulses  stir  and  something  like  a 
lump  rose  in  his  throat  as  he  answered  her. 

"Wal,  little  gal,  I  guess  you  don't  need  me  to  tell 
you.  Pleased  I  say  that  don't  cut  no  meauin'.  Yet 
I'm  kind  o'  sony  too.    V  see  tiler's  things " 

Ma  interrupted  him. 

"He's  right,  Rosebud  dear,  it's  a  bad  time." 

And  the  girl's  reply  came  with  a  laugh  full  of  care- 
less mischief  and  confidence. 

„     "  P«»"  auntie  I "    Then  she  became  suddenly  serious. 

They're  outside"  she  went  on.    "  Let  us  go  and  brine 

her  in."  * 

A  mcmirat  later  Ma  found  herself  greeting  Rosebud's 
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Mcond  cousin  and  ehaperone.  Mn.  Rickards  wu  aa 
elderly  lady,  ttoot.  florid,  and  fadiionably  dressed,  who^ 
bad  never  been  further  afield  in  her  life  than  the  Europe 
of  society.  „      ^ 

Her  greeting  was  an  effort  She  was  struggling  to 
conceal  a  natural  anger  and  resentment  against  the 
inconvenience  of  their  journey  from  Beacon  Crossing, 
and  the  final  undignified  catastrophe  of  the  w^^ion 
sticking  fast  in  the  slush  and  mud  on  the  trail,  and 
against  Rosebud  in  particular,  under  a  polite  attempt  at 
cordiality.  She  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
talking  herself  into  her  natural  good-humoured  com- 
posure but  for  the  gir}  herself,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
good  creature's  expostulations,  put  the  final  touch  to  her 
mischief  Mrs.  Rickaids  had  turned  soUdtously  upon  her 
chaige  with  an  admonitory  finger  rai^  in  her  direction. 
"  And  as  for  Rosie,  she  insists  on  being  called  Rose- 
bud still,  Mrs.  Sampson— after  her  tramp  through  all 
that  dreadful  snow  and  slush  she  must  be  utterly  done 
up,"  she  said  kindly. 

"Done  up,  auntie?  Tired?"  the  girl  said,  with  a 
little  scornful  laugh.  "  Don't  you  believe  it  Why  the 
fun's  only  just  beginning,  isn't  it,  Seth  ?  Do  you  know, 
auntie  dear,  the  Indians  are  getting  troublesome,  they're 
going  out  on  the  warpath.  Aren't  they,  Seth  ?  And 
we're  just  in  time  to  get  scalped." 

But  Seth  had  no  responsive  smile  for  the  girl's  sally. 
His  face  was  grave  enough  as  he  turned  to  the  horrified 

woman.  

"Ma'am,"  he  said,  in  that  slow  drawhng  fashion 
which  gave  so  much  gravity  and  dignity  to  his  speech, 
"  I'll  take  it  fav'able  ef  you  won't  gamble  a  heap  on  this 
little  gal's  nonsense.  I've  known  her  some  few  years, 
an'  I  guess  she's  nigh  the  worst  sav'ge  in  these  parts— 
which,  I  guess,  says  a  deal." 
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Seth'i  rebuke  lost  nothing  of  its  iharpaen  by  leaaon 
of  the  gentle  manner  in  which  it  mm  spoken.  Roeebod 
felt  it!  full  force  keenly.  She  flushed  to  the  rooU  of 
her  hair  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  resentment. 
She  pouted  her  dlspleuure  and.  without  a  word,  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

Ma  and  Mrs.  Rickards— the  tetter's  composure  quite 
restored  by  Seth's  reassurance— looked  after  her.  Both 
smiled. 

Seth  remahied  grave.  The  gfa-l's  mischief  had 
brought  home  to  him  the  full  responsibility  which 
devolved  upon  Rube  and  himself 

Truly  it  was  the  oU  Rosebud  who  had  returned  to 
White  River  Farm. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

love's  frcxsress 

It  was  the  night  of  Roiebud's  arrival  Seth  and  Rube 
wete  just  leavhig  the  bam.  The  long  day's  work  was 
done.  Seth  had  b^en  out  all  the  afternoon  riding. 
Although  his  ride  was  nominally  in  pursuit  of  health 
and  strength,  he  had  by  no  means  been  idle.  Now  he 
was  bodily  weary,  and  at  the  door  of  the  bam  he  sat 
down  on  the  corn-bin.  Rube,  pausing  to  prepare  his 
pipe,  saw,  by  the  flickerfaig  light  of  the  stable  lantern, 
that  his  companion's  face  was  ghastly  pale. 

"Feelin'  kind  o'  mean?"  he  suggested  with  gruff 
sympathy. 

«  Meaner'n  a  yaller  dawg,  I  guess." 

There  was  aindtty  in  the  older  man's  deep-set  eyes 
a3  he  noted  the  flicker  of  a  smile  which  accompanied 
the  reply. 

"  There  ain't  nothin'  fresh  ? "  Rube  pursued,  as  the 
other  remained  silent 

"  Wal,  no,  'cep'  Rosebud's  got  back." 

"How?" 

Seth  shrugged 

"Guess  it  means  a  heap,"  he  said,  and  paused. 
Then  a  faint  flush  slowly  spread  over  his  thin,  drawn 
fkcfc  "Nothin'  could  'a'  happened  along  now  wuss 
than  Rosie's  gettin'  around,"  he  went  on  with  intense 
feeling.  "Can't  you  see^  Rube?"  he  reached  out  and 
"94 
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laid  an  emphatic  hand  on  his  compuion'iann.    "Can't 

^ '^'*ff"°'"' *°  «»*'  Ther-i  tioubto  comln- 
■ure.  TronWc  «<r  us  all.  Trouble  fer  that  gal  The 
news  Is  around  the  Reserve  now.  If  U  reach  Black 
Fox  lion  to-morrow  momln'.  an'  then— Pshaw  I  Rube. 
I  love  that  gaL  She's  more  to  me  thAo  even  you  an' 
Ma ;  she's  more  to  me  than  Ufe.  I  can't  never  marry 
h«iMeIn  how  things  are,  but  that  don't  cut  no  finer. 
Ljrtways,  I  m  goin'  to  see  after  her  whatever  ha^. 
TWaintnohelpcomia'.  Them  few  soldiw^crs 
don  t  amount  to  a  heap  o'  beans.  The  neches  '11  chaw 
em  up  if  they  notion  It  An'  I'm  like  a  dead  man. 
Rube-jest  a  hulk.  God.  Rube,  ef  harm  comw  To 
that  pore  gal— Pshaw  I " 

Seth's  outburst  was  so  unusual  that  Rube  stared  in 
silMtamazwnent  It  seemed  as  if  his  bodUy  weakness 
had  utterly  broken  down  the  stem  self-repression  usuaUv 
his.    It  was  as  though  with  the  weakening  of  muscle 

:'^"11  "J^H**^  *•'  ^^  wonderful  self-relianct  and 
against  his  wm  he  was  driven  to  seek  support 

Rube  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  His  slow 
movii«  brain  was  hard  at  work.  His  sympathy  was 
not  easy  for  him  to  express.  /"pauiy  was 

.t  ai^-X  '^'l^'  ^^'  ^'"  he  said  judidaUy. 
at  last      Them  things  never  come  easy  if  a  man's  a 

me  got  hitehed.    V  see  the  neches  wus  wnss  them 
days— asfeht    Guess  I  jest  sat  tight" 

•  ^^"1"*  **  ^^^y  'P**""^  *«  *»'«'  «»M's  words  had 
instant  effect    Already  Seth  was  ashamed  of  his  weak- 

"i**^  uJ^'  "°  ""*  '*"*'•  *«  strenuous  life  of 
single-hearted  courage  this  old  man  had  lived 

o'  miSf.^"**'*^'^"**"    <^"««  I"°'t  J«rt  thinWn' 

"I  know,  boy.    You're  jest  wonitin'  'cause  you're 
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tick.  I  know  you.  Yon  u'  me  are  golii'  to  Mt  tignt 
Your  eye  'U  be  on  tiie  gd ;  guen  111  figger  on  M^ 
These  lort  o'  troubles  jest  come  and  ga  I've  seen 
'em  before.  So^ve  you.  Ef  s  the  gal  what  raalces  the 
dirrence  fer  you.  Say,  lad,"  Rube  laid  a  Wndly  hand 
on  the  sick  man's  drooping  shoulders,  and  kls  manner 
becar  «  lighter,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  Us  deep- 
set  c  <,  "when  I'd  located  that  I  wanted  Ma  fer 
wife  i  jest  up  an'  sec  so.  I  "lows  the  job  wa'an't  easy. 
I'd  a  hei^  sooner  'a'  let  daylight  into  the  earUses  of 
a  dosen  neches.  Y*  see  wimmin's  li'ble  to  fool  you 
-jome.  When  they  knows  you're  fixed  on  'em  they 
jest  makes  you  hate  yourself  fer  a  fool-head.  It's  in 
the  natuf*  of  'em.  (They're  most  like  young  fillies 
'fore  they're  broke— which  I  sez  it  wi'out  dUrespec'. 
V  see  a  wnmmin  ain't  got  a  roarin'  time  of  it  in  this 
world.  An'  jest  about  when  a  man  gets  fixed  on  'em 
is  their  real  fancy  time,  an'  they  ain't  slow  to  take  all 
ther'  is  comin'.  An'  I  sez  they're  dead  ri|^t  An' 
Jest  when  you're  bustin'  to  tell  'em  how  you're  feelin' 
—an'  aint  got  the  savee— the/re  jest  bustin'  to  hear 
that  same.  An' thaf  s  how  I  got  fi(^n' after  awhiles, 
an'  so  I  ups  an'  has  it  out  squar*.  Y'  see,"  he  finUhed 
up,  with  an  air  of  pride  «Mch  brought  a  smile  to  Seth's 
face,  "I  kind  o'  swcp'  Ma  off'n  her  feet" 

Th'.  younger  man  had  no  reply  to  make.  His  mind 
went  back  to  Ma's  version  of  Rube's  courtship.  Rube, 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  task  of  rousing  the  other's 
drooping  spirits,  went  on,  carried  away  by  his  own 
enthusiasm. 

"Say,  an'  why  fer  is  Rosie's  come  back,  boy,  I 

ast  you  ? " 

"She  said  as  she  couldn't  endure  a  city  no  longer. 
She  wanted  the  plains,  the  neches,  Ma,  an'  the  farm, 
I  guess." 
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"Ftbaw^-boyl  PUIul  Parml  Necbal  Ha,  hat 
Sty,  Sath,  you  ain't  tmart.  not  wutb  a  cent  Sh«  come 
back  'ooe  ■he'a  Jeet  buitin'  to  hear  what  you  danen't 
to  tell  her.  She'*  come  back  'coa  •he'a  a  wummln,  an' 
couldn't  stay  away  when  you  wua  sick  an'  wounded  to 
death.  I  know.  I  ain't  bin  married  fer  five  an'  twenty 
year  an'  more  wi'out  gittln'  to  the  bottom  o'  female 
natur'— I " 

"  But  the  didn't  know  I  waa  tick.  Rube." 

"Eh?" 

Rube  itood  aghart  at  what  he  had  lald.  Seth'a 
remark  had,  In  hit  own  way  of  thinking,  "ttruck  hin 
a^l  of  a  heap."  He  realixed  In  a  flath  where  hit 
blundering  had  led  him.  He  had  run  patt  hlmtelf  in 
hi»  enthutiatm,  and  given  Ma't  little  :<cheme  away, 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  enormity  of  hit  offence 
robbed  him  of  the  power  of  tpeech.  However,  he 
puUed  hlmtelf  together  with  an  effort 

"Guett  I  wus  chawln' more'n  I  could  twaller,"  he 
taid  ruefuUy.  "Ma  alius  did  say  my  head  wus  mostly 
mutton,  an'  I  kind  o'  figger  she  has  a  power  o'  wisdom. 
An  it  wus  a  dead  secret— 'tween  her  an'  me.  Say, 
Seth,  boy,  you  won't  give  me  away?  Y' see  Ma's  mighty 
easy,  but  she's  got  a  way  wi'  her,  Ma  has." 

The  old  man's  distress  was  painfully  comical.  The 
perspiration  stood  out  on  his  rugged  forehead  in  great 
bead^  and  his  kindly  eyes  were  full  of  a  great  trouble. 
Seth's  next  remark  came  in  the  form  of  an  uncom- 
promising qnettion. 

"Then  Ma  wrote  an'  told  her  ? " 
"Why,  yes.  If  it  comes  to  that  I  guess  she  must 
have" 

Seth  rose  wearily  from  his  seat,  and  ranged  his  lean 
figure  beside  the  old  man's  bulk.  "  All  right,  dad,"  he 
said,  in  his  quiet  sober  way.    "I'm  glad  you've  told 
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me.    Bat  it  don't  alter  nothln',  I  gness.    Meamdtfle 
111  git  round,  an'  quit  whinin'." 

The  arrival  of  Rosebud's  cousin  and  her  mdd  some- 
what disorganized  the  Sampsons'  dmple  household. 
Rosebud's  love  of  mischief  was  traceable  in  this  in- 
congruous descent  upon  the  farm.  Her  own  coming 
was  a  matter  which  no  obstacle  would  have  stayed. 
Ma's  letter  had  nearly  broken  her  heart,  and  her  anxiety 
was  absolutely  pitiable  until  the  actual  start  had  been 
made. 

That  Seth  was  ill— wounded— and  she  had  not 
known  from  the  first,  had  distracted  her,  and  her  mind 
was  made  up  before  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter. 
Her  obligations  to  her  new  life  were  set  aside  without 
a  second  thought.  What  if  there  were  in^tations  to 
social  functions  accepted  ?  What  if  her  cousin's  house- 
hold were  thrown  into  confusion  by  her  going?  These 
things  were  nothing  to  her,  Seth  iright  be  dying,  and 
her  heart  ached,  and  sometiiing  very  like  terror  ui^d 
her  to  hasten. 

She  had  long  since  learned  that  Seth,  and  Seth 
alone,  was  all  her  world.  Then  the  old  mischievous 
leaning  possessed  her,  and  she  resolved,  willy-nilly,  that 
Mrs.  Rickards,  whose  love  she  had  long  since  won,  as 
she  won  everybody's  with  whom  she  came  into  contact, 
should  accompany  her. 

And  this  old  lady,  used  only  to  the  very  acme  of 
comfort,  had  welcomed  the  idea  of  visiting  Rosebud's 
home  in  the  wilds.  Moreover,  until  the  final  stage  of 
the  journey,  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  herself.  It  was 
not  until  travelling  from  Beacon  Crossing,  and  the 
camping  out  at  tte  half-way  house,  that  the  rough- 
ness of  the  country  was  brought  home  to  her.  Then 
came  the  final  miring  of  the  waggon,  and  she  reviled 
the  whole  proceeding. 
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But  the  ultimate  arrival  at  the  farm,  and  the 
meeting  with  its  homely  folk,  soon  restored  her  equa- 
nimi^.  She  at  once  warmed  to  Ma,  whose  gentle, 
practical  disposition  displayed  such  a  wealth  of  true 
womanliness  as  to  be  quite  irresistible,  and,  in  the 
confidence  of  her  bedchamber,  which  she  shared  with 
Rosebud,  she  imparted  her  favourable  impressions.  She 
assured  the  prl  she  no  longer  wondered  that  she.  Rose- 
bud, her  dead  father's  heiress,  with  everything  that 
money  could  purchase  still  longed  to  return  to  the 
shelter  of  the  love  which  these  rough  frontier-folk  so 
surely  lavished  upon  her. 

"But,  my  dear,"  she  added,  as  a  warning  proviso, 
and  with  a  touch  of  worldliness  which  her  own  life  in 
England  had  made  almost  part  of  hei-  nature,  "  though 
Mrs.  Sampson  is  so  deliciously  simple  and  good,  and 
Mr.  Sampson  is  such  an  exquisite  rough  diamond,  tliis 
Seth,  whose  trouble  has  brought  us  out  here,  with  such 
undignified  haste,  is  not  the  man  to  make  the  fuss 
about  that  you  have  been  doing  all  the  journey.  He's 
a  fine  man,  or  will  be  when  he  recovers  from  his  illness, 
I  have  no  doubt;  but,  after  all,  I  feel  it  my  duty  by 
your  dead  father  to  warn  you  that  I  think  you  at« 
much  too  concerned  about  him  for  a  girl  in  your 
position." 

«  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  auntie  ? "  Rosebud 
exclaimed,  pausing  in  the  process  of  brushing  out  her 
obstinately  curling  hair.  "What  position  have  I  but 
that  which  these  dear  people  have  helped  me  to — that 
Seth,  himself,  has  made  for  me?  I  owe  all  I  have,  or 
am  at  this  moment,  to  Seth.  He  saved  me  from  a  fate 
too  terrible  to  contemplate.  He  has  saved  my  life,  not 
once,  but  half  a  dozen  times ;  he  found  me  my  father's 
fortune^  or  the  fortune  which  father  has  left  for  me 
when  I  many.     You  are  more  unkind  than  ever  I 
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thcH^bt  you  could  be.  You  wait,  auntie,  you  may  yet 
learn  to — ^to  appreciate  Seth  as  I  do.  You  see  I  know 
—you  don't  You're  good,  and  wise,  and  all  that ;  but 
you  don't  Icnow— Seth." 

"And  ifs  very  evident  that  you  think  you do^  dear," 
Mrs.  Rickards  said,  wearily  rolUng  over  and  snuggling 
down  amidst  the  snowy  sheets  of  the  soft  feather  bed. 

"There  is  no  question  of  thinkin(^,"  Rosebud  smiled 
mischievously  into  the  looking-^lass  in  the  direction 
of  her  relative.  "And  if  Seth  were  to  ask  me  I  would 
many  him  to-morrow— there.  Yes,  and  I'd  make  him 
get  a  special  licence  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay." 

Of  a  sudden  Mrs.  Rickards  started  up  in  bed.  For 
one  moment  she  severely  eyed  the  girl's  laughing  face. 
Then  her  anger  died  out,  and  she  dropped  back  on  the 
pillow. 

"  For  the  moment  I  thought  you  meant  it,"  she  said. 

"And  so  I  do,"  was  the  girl's  swift  retort  "But 
there,"  as  a  horrified  exclamation  came  from  the  bed, 
"he  won't  ask  me,  aunti^"  the  girl  went  on,  with  a 
dash'of  angry  impatience  in  her  voice,  "so  you  needn't 
worry.  Seth  has  a  sense  of  honour  which  I  call 
quixotic,  and  one  that  might  reasonably  shame  the 
impecunious  fortune-hunters  I've  met  since  I  have  lived 
in  England.  No,  I'm  afraid  if  I  were  to  marry  Seth  it 
wouldn't  be  his  doing." 

"This  Seth  said  you  were  a  savage — and  he's  right" 

With  this  parting  shot  Mis.  Rickards  turned  over, 
and,  1^  moment  later,  was  comfortably  asleep,  as  her 
heavy  breathing  indicated.  Rosebud  remained  a  long 
time  at  the  dressing-table,  but  her  hair  didn't  trouble 
her.  Her  head  was  bowed  on  her  arms^  and  she  was 
quietly  weeping.  Nor  could  she  have  explained  her 
tears.  They  were  the  result  of  a  blending  of  both  joy 
and  sorrow.    Joy  at  returning  to  the  farm  and  at  finding 
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Seth  on  the  highroad  to  recovery;  and  sorrow— who 
shaU  attempt  to  probe  the  depths  of  this  maiden's 
heart? 

The  day  following  Rosebud's  return  was  a  momen- 
tous one.  True  to  her  impulsive  character  the  girl, 
unknown  to  anybody,  saddled  her  own  mare  and  rode 
off  on  a  visit  to  Wanaha.  Seth  was  away  from  the 
farm,  or  he  w-sld  probably  have  stopped  her.  Rube 
knew  nothing  oi  her  going,  and  Ma  had  her  time  too  much 
occupied  with  Mrs.  Rickards  a-.d  her  maid  to  attend 
to  anything  but  her  household  duties.  So  Rosebud  was 
left  to  her  own  devices,  which,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  led  her  to  do  the  one  thing  least  desirable. 

Wanaha  was  overjoyed  at  the  girl's  return.  The 
good  Indian  woman  had  experienced  a  very  real  sense 
of  loss,  when,  without  even  a  farewell.  Rosebud  suddenly 
departed  from  their  midst  Added  to  this  Wanaha  had 
had  a  pretty  bad  time  with  her  husband  after  the  affair 
in  the  river  woods.  Abnormally  shrewd  where  all 
others  were  concerned,  she  was  utterly  blind  in  her 
man's  favour.  His  temper  suddenly  soured  with  Rose- 
bud's going,  and  the  loyal  wife  suffered  in  consequence. 
And  yet  she  failed  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
change. 

There  was  no  suspicion  in  her  mind  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  foiled  his  plans,  or  even  of  the 
nature  of  them.  The  attempt  to  kidnap  the  white  girl 
she  put  down  to  the  enterprise  of  her  brother's  fierce, 
lawless  nature  and  as  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
her  man.  In  fact  she  still  believed  it  was  of  that  very 
danger  which  Nevil  had  wanted  to  warn  Rosebud. 
m  ^  u*'  *''*''  **"  S«ri  suddenly  burst  in  upon  her, 
Wanaha  was  overjoyed.  For  she  thought  she  had 
surely  left  the  prairie  world  for  ever.  They  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  morning  together.    Then  Nevil  came 
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in  for  his  dinner.  And  when  he  beheld  the  f^\,  tak 
and  delidously  fresh  in  her  old  ptairie  habit,  sitting 
on  the  bed  in  the  hut,  a  wave  of  devilish  joy  swept 
over  him.  He  already  knew  that  she  had  returned  to 
the  farm— how,  it  would  have  been  imposnble  to  say 
— but  that  she  should  still  come  to  his  shack  had 
seemed  impossible. 

Evidently  Seth  had  held  his  tongue.  And  though 
he  wondered  a  little  uneasily  at  the  reason,  he  was 
quick  to  see  his  advantage  and  the  possibilities  opening 
before  him.  He  had  passed  from  the  stage  when  he 
was  content  to  avail  himself  of  chance  opportunities. 
Now  he  would  seek  them— he  would  make  oppor- 
tunities. 

"And  so  you  ha^re  come  back  to  us  again,"  he  said, 
after  greeting  the  girl,  while  Wanaha  smiled  with  her 
deep  black  eyes  upon  them  from  the  table  beyond  the 
stove. 

"Couldn't  stay  away,"  the  girl  responded  lightly. 
"  The  prairie's  in  my  bones." 

Rosebud  had  never  liked  Nevil.  To  her  there  was 
something  fish-like  in  those  pale  eyes  and  over-shot 
jaws,  but  just  now  everybody  connected  with  the  old 
life  was  welcome.  They  chatted  for  awhile,  and  pre- 
sently, as  Wanaha  b^^  to  put  the  foe  1  on  the  table, 
the  girl  rose  to  depart. 

"It's  time  I  was  getting  home^"  she  said  reluctantly. 
"  I'm  not  sure  that  they  know  where  I  am,  so  I  mustn't 
stay  away  too  long— after  the  scrape  I  got  into  months 
aga  I  should  have  liked  to  go  across  on  to  the  Reserve, 
but  I've  already  promised  not  to  go  there  alone.  Seth 
warned  me  ^rainst  it,  and  after  what  has  passed  I 
know  he's  right  But  I  would  like  to  see  Miss  Parker, 
and  dear  old  Mr.  Haq;reaves.  However,  I  must 
wait" 
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He  looked  serious. 


Nevfl  crossed  over  to  the  table, 
but  his  blue  eyes  shone. 

"Seth's  quite  right  Yon  mustn't  go  alone.  Little 
Black  Fox  is  about  again,  you  know.  And— and  the 
people  are  very  restless  just  now." 

"Thafs  what  he  said.  And  I  nearly  frightened 
aunbe  to  death  telling  her  she'd  get  scalped,  and 
nonsense  like  that" 

Nevil  laughed  in  lesponse. 

"If  you'd  like  to  go »  he  began  doubtfiilly. 

"It  doesn't  matter?" 

"I  only  meant  I've  got  to  go  across  directly  after 
dinner.  I  could  accompany  you.  No  one  wiU  interfere 
with  you  while  I  am  there." 

Neva  turned  to  his  food  with  apparent  indifference. 
Wanaha  stood  patiently  by.  Rosebud  was  tempted. 
She  wanted  to  see  the  Reserve  again  with  that  strange 
longing  which  all  people  of  impulse  have  for  revisiting 
the  scenes  of  old  associations.  And  always  she  was 
possessed  by  that  curious  fascination  for  the  Indian 
country  which  was  something  stronger  than  mere 
association,  something  that  had  to  do  with  the  long 
illness  she  has  passed  through  nearly  seven  years 
ago. 

Nevil  waited.  He  knew  by  the  delay  of  her  answer 
that  she  would  accept  his  invitation,  and  he  wanted  her 
to  go  over  to  the  Reserve. 

"Are  you  sure  I  shan't  be  in  the  way?  Sore  I'm 
not  troubling  you  ?  " 

Nevil  smiled. 
Til  'i^^  °°  means.  Just  let  me  have  my  dinner,  and 
ni  be  ready.  I've  half  a  dozen  coida  of  wood  to  haul 
into  Beacon,  and  I  have  to  go  and  borrow  ponies  for 
the  work.  The  roads  are  so  bad  just  now  that  my  own 
ponies  couldn't  do  it  by  themselves." 
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RoMbud'i  acrnples  thua  being  quieted  tlie  ictumed 
to  her  aeat  on  tlie  bed,  and  th^  talked  on  while  Hm 
man  eat  hit  dinner.  She  watched  the  almost  slaviah 
devotion  of  Wanaha  with  interest  and  sympathy,  but 
her  feelings  were  all  for  the  tall,  beautiful  woman.  For 
the  man  she  had  no  respect  She  tolerated  him  be^  iuse 
ofher  friend  only. 

An  hour  later  they  were  on  the  Reserve.  And  they 
had  come  by  way  of  the  ford.  Rosebud  was  all  interest, 
and  eveiything  else  was  forgotten,  even  her  dislike  of 
Nevil,  as  they  made  their  way  past  Little  Black  Fox's 
house,  and  through  the  encampment  of  which  it  was  the 
centre.  She  was  still  more  delighted  when  her  com- 
panion paused  and  ipoke  to  some  of  the  neches  idling 
about  there.  She  was  free  to  watch  the  squaws,  and 
the  pappooses  she  loved  so  well.  The  little  bare 
savages  running  wfld  about  the  tepees,  dodging 
amongst  the  trailers  and  poles,  or  frolicking  with  the 
half-starved  currish  camp  dogs.  The  air  was  busy  with 
shrieks  of  delight,  and  frequently  through  it  all  could 
be  detected  the  note  of  small  ferocity,  native  to  these 
little  redskinned  creatures. 

It  was  all  so  famUiar  to  her,  so  homely.  So  different 
to  that  other  life  she  had  just  left.  The  past  few  months 
were  utterly  forgotten,  she  was  back  in  her  old  world 
again.  Back  in  the  only  world  she  really  knew  and 
loved. 

It  came  as  no  sort  of  surprise  to  her,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  the  great  chief  himself  appeared. 
He  came  alone ;  without  ceremony  or  attendants.  He 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  clearing— tall,  commanding,  and 
as  handsome  as  ever.  His  dusky  face  was  wreathed  in 
a  proud,  half  disdainful  smile.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
draw  near,  and,  except  for  a  haughty  inclination  of  the 
head,  made  no  sign. 
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RoMbud  lud  no  nupidon.    She  had  no  the  jght  of 

•he  nw  to  wonder  how  the  chief  came  to   be   in 
the  midst  of  the  clearine  iiut  u  .hTL.         , 
through  it  "wnng  just  aa  she  was  passing 

of  the  letter  S.  It  was  at  the  second  curve  that  m 
u^xpected.  and  to  Nevil.  at  leas,,  unwelco^  SSllJ 

Seth  mounted  on  his  own  tough    broncho    was 

th?wa^  ''^  ?^°**  ^'^  '^^'''^  *»'  '"•'1'  -Wch'li^ 
.».JH^»  »w  ***  ."**^  appearance  of  having  been 
awaiting  their  coming.  Nevil's  furtive  eves  tur^A 
h-fter  and  tiuther  with  ti.e  quick  glan^of Tm^  wS2 
prefers  a  safe  retreat  to  a  bold  encounter  "*"  *'»o 

Rosebud  looked  serious,  and  thought  of  the  scolding 
that  might  be  forthcoming.  Then^she  laugh^  and 
uiged  her  horse  quickly  forwaid.  ^ 

"Why,  Seth "  she  cried.    But  she  broke  off 

oirK  ^  r  c"'  *•«*  **  ''^  aboS  to  «y  dij 
out  of  her  mind.  Seth  was  not  even  looking  at  h^ 
His  qres  were  on  Nevil  Stcyne  in  a  hard,  cold  sta^* 

^^V:^  as  he  w«  there  could  t^o  mSt^SS 
the  utter  hatred  conveyed  in  that  look.  ^ 

Rosebud  had  drawn  up  beside  him.    For  once  she 
Z  *„f  I  ''^^P^''"-    Nevil  was  some  ten  ^^dst 
«ar  of  her.    There  was  a  moment's  silence  z&^Z 
girl's  greeting,  tiien  Setii  said  quite  sharply- 
"You  stay  right  here."  ' 

He  urged  his  horse  forward  and  went  to  meet  Nevil 
The  girl  was  veo^  anxious,  hardly  knowi^^'" 
She  heard  Seth's  voice  low  but  commanTiSf.    Hb 

enough.    Nevil  first  smiled  contemptuously,  then  he 
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paled  and  finally  tuned  hii  hone  about,  and  alowly 
returned  the  way  he  had  oome. 

Then,  and  not  until  he  had  gone,  RoMbud 
obeerved  that  Seth  was  graiping  the  butt  of  hli 
revolver. 


lowly 

ebud 
'  hU 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
rosebud's  fortune 
Something  of  the  old  soWt  «M.m^  *   u 
of  Rosebud  when  sS   Se  S  to  he?'"YT  °"' 

no  thought  of  questioning  him.  no  de.lL    '5K- 
ready  to  obey.     She  wafched 't^e  emStt  J  fi™" 

te  could  have  misinterpreted     She  was  ready  f^  a 
«^di^a  scolding  which  she  felt  sh,,  mS.    But 

fact  made  her  wish  that  he  would  ^^ 

•^iTii'"'' -""""•  *"  ^"Jl--  fo«!gn  to  the  rirl 

were  heading  for  the  bridge  by  unfrequented  by-p^ 
»7 
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wUcli   frequently  deimnded  their  ridins  in   Indian* 
file. 

Seth  diaplmyed  no  hute  and  no  inclination  to  talk, 
and  the  silence  toon  begun  to  Jar  on  the  girl  It  was 
one  thing  for  her  to  give  ready  obedience,  but  to  be  led 
like  some  culprit  marebing  to  execution  was  something 
which  roused  her  out  of  her  dodUty.  At  the  first 
opportunity  she  ranged  her  horse  alongside  her  com- 
panion's and  asserted  her  presence. 

"I  want  you  to  answer  me  a  question,  Seth,"  she 
saU  quieUy.    "  How  did  you  get  wounded  t " 

The  man's  face  never  relaxed  a  musd^  but  there 
was  a  dryness  in  the  tone  of  his  reply. 

"Guess  some  ttussock  of  a  feUer  got  monkeyin' 
with  a  gun  an'  didn't  know  a  heap." 

Rosebud  favoured  him  with  a  little  knowing  smile 
They  were  stiU  amidst  the  broken  woodlands,  and  she 
was  quick  to  observe  her  companion's  swift-moving 
eyes  as  they  flashed  this  way  and  that  in  their  ceaseless 
watchfulness. 

"  I'm  not  to  be  cheated.  Some  one  shot  at  you  who 
meant— business." 

"Guess  I  ain't  aware  jest  how  he  figured,  Rosie." 
A  smile  accompanied  Seth's  words  this  time. 

"Well,  who  did  it?" 

"  I  never  see  him ;  so  I  can't  rightly  say." 

"But  you  guess?" 

"  I  ain't  good  at  guessin'." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  Very  well,  r  won't  bother  yoa." 

Then  after  a  little  silence  the  man  spoke  again. 

"Those  letters  of  yours  was  mortal  fine,"  he  said 
"Seems  to  me  I  could  most  find  my  way  around 
London,  with  its  stores  an'  niggUn"  trails.  Now,  mebbe, 
if  s  a  tome  city.   A  m^hty  good  eddication,  travellin'." 


ROSEBUD'S  FORTUNE 


W«  .t  is?  ti^; '1  Sow  .'mi^z? '  «^" 

to  •  heap  nowayi."  """  '**"^  ""<>""* 

woJSStSi""'  *»"  ""•  '^'^  •  •-'«''*  ">ae  In  her 

«.' «^  they've  got  to  be^nS  nigh^e^l"'"*" 
Why,  ye^  1  .uppoM  they  have."  ^ 

»»  w^^oSTp';^"?!;^  *  '^«''  with  then.  «rt  o.  foUc." 

he's gettinTon?    f«^5""v''r'''~    I wonderhow 

wasn't  it  nice  of  S^S^/h'  ""^''*  ^'*-    ^nd 

from  London  to  SLSf/  *  ""*  **'  *«  ''V 
Tf.  .  ,  ™°  ™  "verpool  to  see  me,  I  mean  u«.  off* 
Ifs  a  long  way-a  d« ,  ^ful  long  way.'-  ^ 

p 
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"Ah,  mabbe  iriiea  I  go  into  B«coa  CroMing  ril 
fetdt  that  letter  out  for  yon,  Rode;" 

But  Seth'a  ilmple  heutednes*— Roeebnd  eaUed  it 
"  itupidity,"— was  too  much.  The  girl'a  amUe  vanlabed 
in  a  second  and  the  aniwered  iharpljr— 

"Thanki^  111  getmy  ownletteri."  Then  the  vent 
on  demuiely.  "You  lee  if  there  happened  to  bo  a 
letter  from  Bob  I  shouldn't  like  auntie  to  see  it  She 
is  veiy— very— well,  she  ml^^tn't  like  if 

"How?" 

Seth  looked  squarely  into  the  face  beside  him. 

"She  thinks-Hmll,  you  see,  she  s«ys  I'm  very 
young,  and— and " 

"Ah,  I  tho't  mebbe  thsr's  suthin'  agin  him.  You 
see,  Rosie,  ther'  mustn't  be  anytfaJn'  agin  the  man  you 
marry.    He's  got  to  be  a  jo-dandy  clear  thro*.    I " 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  many  Lord  Vinceps,  you 
silly,  at  least— I  don't  think  so.  Besides,"  as  an  after* 
thought,  "ifs  nothing  to  do  with  you  who  I  many." 

"  Wal,  na  Bf  ebbe  that's  so,  on'y  ef  you  get  hitched, 
as  the  sayin'  is,  to  some  mule>headed  son  of  a  gun  that 
wa'an't  squar'  by  you,  Fd  git  around  an'  drop  him  in 
liis  tracks,  ef  I  had  to  cross  the  water  to  do  it" 

Rosebud  listened  with  a  queer  stirring  at  her  heart; 
yet  she  could  not  repress  the  impatienc-  she  felt  at  the 
calm  matter  of  fact  manner  in  which  the  threat  was 
made.  The  one  redeeming  point  about  it  was  that 
she  knew  one  of  Seth's  quiet  assurances  to  be  far  more 
certain,  far  more  deadly,  than  anybody  else's  wildest 
spoken  threats.  However,  she  laughed  as  she  answered 
him. 

"Well,  you  won't  have  to  cross  the  ocean  to  find 
the  man  I  many.  I'm  not  going  to  England  again, 
except,  i/orhaps,  on  a  business  visit  I  intend  to  stay 
here,  unless  Rube  and  Ma  turn  me  out" 
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Rowbud  pw  •  Jojrouf  Uttle  nod.  She  lud  ttintd 
^fa  hi.  ho  low  eye*  He  made  no  movement,  h^ 
Ml  jut  eye*  that  let  her  heart  beatlns  like  a  «»«.«. 

a^^:?-,.!^"'^  r""»  -^  wa.  c&ll2r Jth^ 
•he  had  received  a  cold  douche.  «ougn 

'  ^?1'J!"  '^>"  •>«  ^'"t  on  Imperturbably.    «  Real 

^.  Whldilmeanloolcin'.tlt'Tw-'nabir  t5? 
right.  You  belong  ther*.  Ther".  your  folk  an'  wur 
property  «•  the  dollar,.  You  jeaV^ugh  ,o  fJTp 
wi' lome  high  aoundln' feller— ''  «  '  "  •«  «P 

"  Seth,  mind  your  own  business  I " 
•    i?^^"f •  «««*Pe«fon  broke  all   bounds.     If  a 
^kcould  have  withered  him  Seth  would  hav^  shriwUed 

S?»iSI  ^  ^  "'  ''«■  ""nP'-'on  and  kept  that 
l«dunta  they  had  crossed  the  bridge.    SethTq^ 

h«r«stre,^  j„,t  „  he  fafled  to  take  any  heed  of  h« 

rion/SL'S\^^'  *^'  *  •*««?  o'  trouble  comin' 
Jo^g  herci-  he  said  presently,  when  he  had  d  "w^ 

"^I'a^?"  *f  ^*  '^''**''  without  turning  her  head- 

and  I'm  going  to  stay  for  it    Auntie  L  go  tock 

when  d,e  likes,  but  this  is  my  home.  and-s5h  why 

do  ^u  always  want  to  be  rid  of  me  ?  »  '    ^ 

l-a^ce'S-^tK^-S-    '^-'-'^'^ 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  rid  of  you,  RosJe.  No ;  I'm 
jest  thinkin'  of  you,"  he  added. 

And  the  old  impulsive  Rosebud  was  uppermost  in 
an  instant  She  turned  on  him,  and  reached  out  a  hand 
which  he  took  in  both  of  his. 

"Seth,  you  are  a  dear,  and  I'm  sorry  for  being  so 
rude  to  you.  It's  always  been  like  this,  hasn't  it? 
You've  always  thought  of  me,  for  me.  I  wish,  some- 
times you  wouldn't  think— for  me." 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  and,  touching  her  horse 
with  her  heel,  galloped  on  towards  the  farm,  leaving 
Seth  to  come  on  behind.  She  gave  him  no  chance  of 
overtaking  her  this  time. 

Supper-time  brought  a  lively  scene  with  it  Rose- 
bud, for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  in  a  more  than 
usually  contradictory  mood.  Mrs.  Rickards  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  her  day  in  spite  of  the  sloppy  con- 
dition of  evoything  outside  the  house.  She  was  a 
woman  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  life.  She  was 
worldly  and  practical  in  all  matters  which  she  con- 
sidered to  be  the  business  of  a  woman's  life,  but 
her  mental  vision  was  not  bounded  by  such  an 
horizon. 

Everything  interested  her,  provided  her  personal 
comfort  was  not  too  much  disturbed.  The  farm  was 
strange,  new,  and  as  such  was  welcome,  but  Ma  Sampson 
was  a  study  which  fascinated  her.  She  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits  when  the  little  family  gathered  for  the  evening 
meaL  This  had  been  much  elaborated  by  Ma  in  her 
visitors'  honour. 

At  this  repast  came  her  first  real  chance  of  observing 
Seth.  She  studied  him  for  some  time  in  silence  while 
the  others  talked.  Then  she  joined  in  the  conversation 
herself,  and  quickly  contrived  to  twist  it  into  the 
direction  she  required. 
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you  to  leant    in  ours  you  must  be  duly  initiated." 
he/e^SbZTlH^Ha'J'^Set^SifH^^ 

^-natured     0„,y  LJoJl^Z^^  ^a^Sj 

wait"'  :xXl,7  ^7,s  ^!  S'r  .^"ll^*" — 

people  undS^^kosTb*  ^f^'u^'^:^'^ 
undeistand  her      W^onf  ,^       ^   '  *"  P°^"»  *» 

watched  the  Wolet  ±  'asT^"^  *°!,  '''^i''  ""^ 
wondering  upon  thIcS       ^  ''P'""''  '""»    "«* 

"S^'l^f '  I   ^r^  '"'"''  «»de«tand." 
You  belong  to  the  same  world  as  I  do     Dakota 
no  longer  claims  you."  iJakota 

Mrs.  Rickards  turned  to  Ma 

■You  toow,  M«  Sampson,  Rosebud  has  never  yet 

sSibXK°tiy  rr  L  "T"  ^  ">-^ 

spirit  of  her  faK^r    nt  .^to";?  "*1."*^  ^I'S 

Ma  shook  her  hwd.    tt,  **  '^"  *'~''*  '*  ' 

meal  in  silea«     AtSi  JJf  r"  T?"*  ^^  """^^  ^^'^ 
talk  broke  ta"  '^     **  '"''J«*=*  °^  ^'  *»nf  « 

P«>^«<^  l"S'^r".*?'  **  ^t°'y-    Y»"  ««  the 


I 
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determination  in   the  girl's   eyes  as  she  laugUngljr 
challenged  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Rickards  smiled  indulgently. 
"Very  well,  my  dear ;  but  for  goodness'  sake  don't 
be  so  slangy.  Now  Mrs  Sampson  and— gentlemen  of 
the  jury.  Is  that  right,  Rosie?"  The  girl  nodded, 
and  her  aunt  went  on.  "You  must  quite  understand 
I  am  entirely  disinterested  in  Rosie's  affairs.  My  only 
interest  is  that  I  have  found  it  possible  to — er— tolerate 
this  madcap,  and  she  has  found  it  possible  to  put  up 
with  me;  in  fact  I  am  her  nominal  guardian — by 
mutual  choice." 

"You've  hit  it  dead  centre,  auntie,"  interrupted  the 
girl  mischievously'. 

"  Don't  interrupt  or— I'll  clear  the  court  Well,  the 
child  comes  to  me  fresh  from  the  prairie.  She  is  good 
as  good  can  be ;  but  she  is  quite  helpless  in  her  new  life. 
And  more  than  this  she  is  burdened — I  say  it  advisedly 
—with  great  wealth  under,  what  I  consider,  an  extra- 
ordinary will.  How  the  colonel  came  to  make  such  a 
will  I  cannot  understand.  The  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  that  when  that  will  was  made  he  feared  there 
might  be  some  person  or  persons,  possibly  relatives,  into 
whose  hands  she  might  fall,  when  she  was  young,  and 
who  might  misuse  her  fortune.  This  is  surmise.  Any- 
way,  after  providing  for  her  mother  he  leaves  everything 
to  Rosebud.  But  the  legacy  is  not  to  toke  effect  until 
the  day  she  marries. 

"  Further,  the  property  left  to  her  mother  devolves 
upon  her  at  her  mother's  death.  This,  of  course,  she  has 
ah«ady  inherited,  the  rest  still  remaiai  in  trust  Now, 
of  course,  as  the  child's  social  mother,  it  is  my  first  duty 
to  watch  the  men  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact 
I  have  given  her  eveiy  opportunity  to  meet  the  most 
eligible  bachelors.    Men  of  title  and  wealth.    Men  who 
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annot  possibly  be  charged  with  fortune-hunUng, 
What  is  lie  result?  She  sends  them  all  to  the  rieht- 
about  She  is  positively  rude  to  them— littie  barbarian 
And  the  others  — the  undesirables  —  well,  she  just 
encourages  them  outrageously." 
"Oh,  auntie  I" 

XT  "^*»'a«>'n«te-  The  prosecution  has  not  done  yet 
Now,  Mrs.  Sampson,  I  ask  you,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The 
truth  is  she  can  marry  whom  she  pleases.  I  have  no 
power  over  her.  I  feel  sure  she  will  throw  herself  away 
on  some  dreadful,  undesirable  fortune-hunter.  She  is  in 
such  a  position  that  no  poor  man  can  ask  her  to  marry 
him  without  becoming  a  fortune-hunter.  Why,  out  of 
all  the  people  she  has  met  since  she  has  been  with  me 
who  do  you  think  she  encourages?  Quite  theworstman 
I  know.    Lord  Vmceps.    He's  a  peer,  I  know :  but  he's 

S'         "^  **  ''"  "**''  '"  **''"^'    ^^^  "  *  ^** 

She  smiled  fondly  at  the  girl  whose  shortcomings 

were  causmg  her  so  much  anxiety.    But  there  was  no 

answering  smile  to  meet  hers.     Rosebud's  face  was 

Rickards  had  addressed  herself  to  Ma,  but  the  girl  knew 
w^  enough,  and  resented  the  fact  that  her  words  were 
mwnt  for  another.  Rube  and  Seth  still  remained  silent. 
But  the  impeachment  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged.    Rosebud  was  up  in  arms  at  once 

"About  Lord  Vinceps,  auntie ;  you  know  that  is  all 

^^^.  J.  **°"  *  *=*"'  "  ^  »«^  ««  hi-n  again  I 
understojxlUmjwthinfiveminutesofourmeetfag.  And 
ttat  unders^ding  would  never  permit  me  to  think 
t^  about  him.  HeisacheerfulSmpLion;but-"i 
auntie,  count  him  out    A,  for  tiie  others-no.  thank* 

When  I  do  wrong,  can  figuratively  tiike  me  across  his 
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knee.  The  man  I  many  must  be  my  master  aimtie. 
Don't  be  shocked.  I  mean  it.  And  I  haven't  mot 
such  a  man  under  your  roof.  You  see  all  my  ideas  are 
savage,  barbarous." 

The  girl  paused.  Ma's  smile  had  broadened.  Rose- 
bud had  not  changed.  Rube  listened  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment  He  was  out  of  his  depth,  but  enjoying 
hinuielf.  Seth  alone  gave  no  sign  of  approval  or 
otherwise. 

"Now,  look  here,  auntie,"  Rosebud  had  gathered 
herself  together  for  a  final  blow.  One  little  hand  was 
clenched,  and  it  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  table  ready 
to  smphasize  hter  words.  "I  do  regard  my  position 
seriously.  But  I  have  to  live  my  life  myself,  and  will 
not  be  trammelled  by  any  conventions  of  your  social 
world.  I'll  many  whom  I  please,  because  I  want  to, 
and  not  because  the  world  says  I  ought  to  do  so.  Rest 
assured,  I  won't  many  any  fortune-hunter.  The  man  I 
marry  I  shall  be  able  to  love^  honour,  and  obey,  or  I'll 
not  marry  at  alL" 

The  girl  suddenly  rose  from  her  seat  Her  colour 
heightened.  There  was  something  in  her  manner  that 
kept  her  aunt's  ejres  fixed  upon  her  in  wondering 
antkipation.  She  watched  her  move  round  the  table 
and  lean  over  and  kiss  Ma  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  then  pass  on  to  Rube^  round  whose  neck  she  gently 
placed  her  arms.  Thus  she  stood  for  a  second  looking 
smilingly  over  the  great  rough  head  across  at  Ma,  who^ 
like  the  others,  was  wondering  what  was  coming. 

"Furthermore  I  am  not  going  back  to  England  any 
more  unless  I  am  turned  out  of  here.  You  won't  turn 
me  out,  dad,  will  you?"  She  bent  down  and  softly 
rubbed  her  cheek  against  Rube's  bristling  face. 

Thero  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Mrs.  Rickaids 
broke  in  weakly. 
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"  But— but  your— property  ?  " 

"I  amnged  that  with  Mr.  Irvine  before  I  came  out. 
Ita  no  us^  auntie,  I  am  quite  determined  That  is— 
you  won't— you  won't  turn  me  out,  dad,  will  you.  Ill 
be  «o  good.  I'll  never  do  anything  wrong,  and  I'll  even 
— Ill  hoe  potatoes  if  any  one  wants  me  ta" 

The  girl's  laughing  eye»  shot  a  mischievous  glance 
in  Seth's  direction.  Rube  raised  one  great  hand  and 
drew  her  face  to  his  and  kissed  her. 

"  Guess  this  is  your  home  if  you've  a  notion,  Rosie, 
gaL    Guess  Ma  wants  you,  jest  as  we  all  da" 

Ma  nodded  and  beamed  through  her  glasses.  Seth 
smiled  in  his  slow  fashion. 

"An"  I  guess  I  ain't  bustin'  fer  you  to  hoe  p'taters 
neither."  he  said. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Ricltards  looked  about  her  help- 
lessly,  she  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Then,  at  last, 
she,  too,  joined  in  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  party.  ' 

«  Well,  you  are  the  strangest  creature— but  there*  I 
said  you  were  a  litUe  savage,  and  so  did  Mr.  Seth." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

IN  WHICH  THE  UNDERCURRENT  BELIES  THE 
SUPERFICIAL  CALM 

The  snow  is  gone,  and  the  earth  is  passing  through  a 
process  of  airing.    The  san  licks  up  the  moisture  like 
some   creature   possessed  of  an  unquenchable  thirst. 
Wherever  it  is  sfafficienUy  dry  the  settlers  are  already 
at  work  seeding.    Some  are  even  breaking  virgin  soiL  or 
tummg  ov«  old  ploughing.    There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
leisurely  mdustry  about  the  plains.    Even  in  these  un- 
settled  r^ons  work  goes  forward  with  precision.    The 
fanner's  life  is  one  of  routine  with  which  he  permits 
notlung  to  interfere.     He  Uves  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  npai  in  due  season.    If  fortune  favours  him  he 
reaps  the  harvest    Whatever  his  lot  he  must  accept  it 
The  Clements  rule  his  life.    The  Indians  may  or  may 
not  disorganize  the  process. 

K-i.i^\l°^  ""  ^^  ^"^  ^«""  *«  '"  ««>  way 
behind  their  neighbours.     Seth's  returning   strength 

pennits  him  to  take  his  share  in  the  worl^  and  thus 

Rute  finds  his  burden  lightened.     But  only  partially. 

for  Seth  has  much  else  to  do,  or  seems  to  have,  for  he 

has  many  comhigs  and  goings  which  take  up  time. 

Mra.  Rickards  is  still  staying  on  at  the  farm.    She 

thoroughly  enjoys  this  new,  simple  life.    Besides,  in  the 

brief  fortnight  which  has  elapsed  since  her  coming,  she 

has  learnt  something  of  the  true  worth,  the  wonderful 

kinduness  and  honesty  of  these  frontier-folk. 

ai8 
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.k-f  "^  Seth,  whom  at  fim  she  was  less  certain  about 

h«^„  ^?  '•f  B°'»8  ^w-gh  W»  dally  Ufe  has  given 
her  an  inkhng  of  qualities,  if  not  altogether  compaSon- 
abl«i  showfag  her  a  manliness  she  has  not  alwayVbeen 
accustomed  to.  '    ^^ 

Urn-"**  f*?^"^  ^P^*""  '°""''  *«»*  one  night  at  bed- 
time  And  Rosebud  listened  to  the  worldly-wise 
woman  s  remarks  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  and  pride. 

J  n  ."-*  ^"**'  'e"*"''  R««e,  so  darkly  reticent 
and  all  that."  she  said,  with  a  thoughtful  smL.  «^o 
you  know  I  sometimes  think  if  I  were  in  great  danjrer 
-personal  danger,  you  know-he's  the  sort  of  man  I'd 
hke  to  have  about.  He  gives  me  the  impression  of  a 
great  reserve  of  strength.  He  is  what  one  might- 
well,  what  you  would  call  a  '  man.' " 

And  Rosebud  added  her  word  without  the  least 
hesitation 

"  He's  more  than  that;  aunUe ;  he's  the  bravest  and 
best  man  in  the  world." 

"Just  so,  my  dear;  and  In  consequence  you  don't 
want  to,  return  to  England."  Mrs.  Rickards  said  d^ly 

Rosebud  encountered  the  glance  which  accompanied 

t^^  **"  ^^'"^  '^*^  *  ""'*  despairing 

"  But  he  loves  me  only  as  a  sort  of  dauehter  " 

"Does  he.  my  dear?" 

Mrs.  Rickards'  tone  was  quite  incredulous :  she  was 
at  home  in  matters  of  love  and  marriage. 

But  the  object  of  all  this  thought  went  about  bUss- 
foUy  unconscious  of  the  heart  stirrings  he  was  causing 
^^IfT"""*  °^  ^^  ^^  *'«'  '""-f""  to  the  brim  Md 
IhIT^k"^-  ^"•e^'^notasetUerinthedisWrt 
whom  he  had  not  visited  during  the  fortnight  Airf 
his  busmess  was  with  the  men  alone.  K  t-    nna 
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The  resuU  of  hit  visit,  would  only  have  been  vliiUe 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  experienced  WoritWentT 
tl»  same  as  before,  but  there  were  many  half  hou« 

±^JS  k'^'u'^"  "*"*  '"  well^^edldS 

now  devoted  by  the  men  to  a  quiet,  undemonstrative 

«>verhauling  of  their  armouiy.  """VMumuvc 

As  it  was  at  these  outiying  farms  so  it  was  at 

!riii?  "^I^**  T"***  '*'""'*  *^^  buildings  ud  the 
rtod«de  noting  tiJs  defect;  suggesting  tiiis  alteration! 
or  that  repair.  And  aU  tiieir  ideas  we«  based  on  a 
stagle  tiiought  of  emergency.    Large  suppli«!^  Zl 

ttestockade.  thus  adding  to  its  powen  of  resistance. 
Every  now  and  then  Ma  would  r-xeive  casually  dropped 
hints  on  tiie  subject  of  her  store-room.  A  \Jg^  sup^S 
of  ammumtion  arrived  from  Beacon  CrossfaT  M«iv 
cas«  of  tinned  provision,  came  along.  Ld  M^ 
wondering,  took  tijem  in  witiiout  question  or  commeS 

t^  .k"!-  ^  '"  *^*  '^y  ^^'^  **«  happen<S  to 
find  Setii  alone  she  told  him  of  tiiem.  adoptinVT  ^urf 
ton^  Ae  tone  whidi  tiiese  people  invariiS/i;.r<S 
wh«ati«  sign,  of  the  times  wore  tiieir  most  significam 

fa^SetuSr^^'  ^  *"  "^^  "'  '*'«>  *t  down 
in  the  ceUars.    Maybe  you  sent  it  along  ?  " 

And  Seth  replied— 

t^l'^l'  ^  ^t  '  ^8^"^  ^^'^  "ke  a  change 
Ssfllfj?*-  ^°::!??I«»PP«>«<'alongtoBeacfn 
Crowing,  an  I  guessed  I'd  save  a  journey  later." 

M^u  **^  j^**' oW  eye.  read  aU  tiiere  wa.  under- 

iffl; 'c«^^r r^-  -^^  '*«  ^^  --.  -«-«• 
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f=«  ^'  '•'^  "^^l  •'•^'y  ''y-  Now  the  .now  and 
w  J!r^  F^'L  ■"**  "'•  *»'*"y  hue  of  the  prairie  wm 
tingedwlti.  that  perfect  emerald  of  budding  .^ri^ 
The  woodlands  of  the  river  and  the  Rewve  hadlSt 
ttdr  barren  blackness.  The  earth  wa.  opeX  It. 
2^  «d  .tretchlng  It^lf  after  it.  month.'^'ofTea™ 
rtumber.  Life  was  In  the  very  air  of  the  plains  The 
whde  worid  ««med  to  be  bunting  with  re^SSlIf? 

»lf  HJ."^  "*"'  '^°^  ^  something  like  hi.  old 
«!£    Hi.  vigour  wa.  a  thing  to  marvel  at    HI.  day*. 

ZZfT'T^t  "*'  °'  '*'"'*  *»'  «''■«'•  B"t  that  wMA 
went  on  after  the  re.t  of  the  household  had  retired  to 
«.t  wa.  known  to  only  two  othew.  Rube  possessed 
the  younger  man',  confidence,  and  Jimmy  Parker  was 
In  constant  communication  with  him.  Seth  and  the 
tetter  worked  hand  In  hand  for  the  common  4lf«l 
E^  Tn  """*•  ^^  ^'^  *he  characterTre 
f^S  't  "^1  ***'  ""^""ded  them.  Each  knew  that 
an  absolute  sdence  and  apparent  indiflTerence  were  the 
?uJrt  "'""VJ'f '«»nu»«  the  plans,  the  meaning  of  the 
furtive  unrert  of  the  war-Uke  Sioux.    AndaUAatt^ 

Parker's  responsibility  was  official  Seth'.  wa. 
voluntaiy  and  humanitarian.  Now  he  had  a  double 
^rf"'-.^^'"'  ""^  «  ^S^-  He  k*ew  Sat 
n^tiw'J^  he""*"  ^  '^  ***  treacherous  machi- 
nations of  Nevil  Steyne,  and  the  lawless  passion  of  an 

mSowlff"'^"-  K'd^-'dnotspaie  himself.  He 
.?nT  .Z^^^  movement  on  the  Reserve.  He  quite 
understood  the  men  he  was  deaUng  with.  He  taew 
tte  motive  of  each.  And  all  he  hoped  was  that  hi 
m«ht  prove  himself  just  a  shade  deverer.  a  shade 
quicte  In  emergency  when  the  time  cam^  for  Wm 
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But  it  wu  Impouible  tlut  Setb  •bould  leave  the 
hoiue  night  mfter  night  and  no  member  of  the  houM- 

Rfclcard^  maid  who  diKoveied  his  movement!.  She. 
with  a  discretion  which  a  confidential  maid  may  always 
be  expected  to  pouess,  whispered  her  discovery  to  her 
mistress,  and  her  mistress  was  not  slow  in  drawine 
Rosebud  s  attention.  As  they  were  retiring  one  night 
she  told  the  girl  of  her  maid's  discoveiy.  * 

"Janet  tells  me  that  Mr.  Seth  goes  out  eveiy  night 
t"-i  .?^*  '^  till  two  or  three  in  the  monilL 
Rode,  she  said  abruptly,  as  she  was  preparing  for 
bed.  "Yon  know  the  giri  sleeps  over  the  klSSenfand 
some  nights  agb  she  saw  him  ride  off  from  the  bam 
in  tte  moonlight  Last  night  she  was  awake  when 
he  got  back.    It  was  dayUght    I  wonder  where  he 

And  Rosebud  responded  in  a  matter^-fact  tone, 
but  with  a  quick  look  at  her  friend.  ^ 

« I  wonder.'* 

Mrs.  RIckarda  wondered  and  speculated  on.  but 
Rosebuds  manner  gave  her  no  encouragement  and 
she  was  fain  to  let  the  matter  drop.  There  wU  no 
malice  in  her  remarks,  but  a  very  profound  curiosity 

Her  announcement  had  its  effect 

The  next  n^ht  Rosebud  did  nol  go  to  bed  after 

M«!?*f*?i.*^*if  "^     ?■*'  "*^*  ""^  explanation. 
MMdy  telling  her  aunt  that  she  was  not  goine  to 

bed  yet    And  Mrs.  RIckards  nodded  a  comp^ewive 
smue  at  her. 

The  girl  waited  a  reasonable  time  till  she  thought 
the  othrn  were  asleep,  then  she  crept  softly  do^- 
stairs.  She  went  into  the  kitchen,  but  It  was  dark  and 
empty;  The  parlour  was  also  in  darkness,  except  for 
the  moonlight  pourmg  in  through  the  window.     But 
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Il!l!l!L'!!!f  '"  ''!•  tf^y-  !>•«*«  clo^Iy  into  the 
remoter  coroen.  the  felt  a  cool  draught  playing  upon 
her  facft  Then  the  law  that  the  dooTw  to  tte 
verandah  was  open. 

She  walked  acroM  the  room,  and,  looking  out  on 
the  moonlit  Kene,  wat  promptly  greeted  by  a  low 
growl  from  GeneraL  The  next  moment  «he  stepped 
ou^  and  beheld  Seth's  tall  figure  leaning  against^w 
of  the  great  gate-posts  of  the  stockade,  whUe  General 
ewM  over  to  her  and  rubbed  his  keen  nose  against  her 

Just  for  a  moment  she  hesitated.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  her  action  might  be  construed  into 
•pying,  and  she  was  possessed  by  a  sense  of  shame  at 
the  bare  thought  She  knew  that  she  was  not  spying 
fa  the  baser  sense  of  the  word.  She  had  no  doubts  of 
Seth.  Instinct  told  her  why  he  was  out.  She  had 
come  to  find  out  the  facts^  but  not  by  spying.  She 
meant  to  question  him.  ^    ^'^ 

.tJ!^  '^?«'*'  ''^^  thumping  in  her  chest  as  she 
stq)pedquickly  across  the  verandah.    She  was  nervous 

K  i.*J!5"'^/**"''S  **^  '*y"**'  ""J"  >»«  'ong  to  turn' 
Mck  before  the  man  became  aware  of  her  presence, 
^rfie  controlled  the  impulse,  and.  though  feeling 
he»df^  flash  in  the  cool  air  of  the  night;  walked 

She  beUeved  she  was   unobserved.    Her  slippers 

^!^  **Iin?2  '*'""''•  •*"*  "*  *«  "=*"«  "^'Wn  a  few  ^s 
Of  the  still  figure,  the  man's  voice  greeted  her. 

"Thought  you  was  abed,  Rosie." 

The  girl  started  at  the  sound.    Seth  had  not  moved. 

."t^^T.^^^**"*" ''««'•    Then  she  answered. 

How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  "  she  said  quickly. 

Guess  I  heard  General  talkin'  to  you." 
She  was  at  his  side  now. 
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"  But  you  Mvar  looked  nwnd  r  " 

"Ef  it  wu  Rubt,  I'd  have  hewd  Ms  feet  lb  aiat 
wanderin'  around  o"  ai^ts.  An'  I  gnew  your  auntie 
ain't  buatin'  fer  a  moonll^t  ramble:  It  didn't  need  a 
neap  o  nggeiin  • 

Rosebud  had  no  answer  ready.  The  argument  was 
so  simple. 

A  brief  sUenoe  fell,  while  both  looked  out  across  the 
moonlit  plains  at  the  dark  line  of  distant  woods. 
Then  was  a  slight  glow  In  the  sky  in  two  different 
directions.  One  was  away  over  the  Fine  RMge  Reserve, 
the  odier  was  nearer  at  hand,  but  on  the  &r  side  of  the 
Rosebud  Reserve.  The  girl  saw  these  things  and  they 
held  her  silent  Her  breathing  came  quickly.  Then 
was  a  sensation  of  excitement  running  through  her 
body.  She  knew  these  lights  were  what  Setb  was 
staring  at 

The  man  stirred  at  last 

"Guess,  you'd  best  git  back  to  bed,  Rode^"  he  said. 
"I'm  goin'  to  saddle  up  my  plug.  I'm  gM  to  ride 
some." 

•■  When  are  you  going?"  The  girl's  questkm  came 
with  a  little  nervous  energy. 

The  man  turned  upon  her  gravely. 

"I'm  meetin'  Parker  to-nij^t,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  What  for  ?  "  The  violet  eyes  held  the  other's  with 
their  steady  gaze.  The  pretty,  irregular  face  was  set 
and  determined. 

Seth  moved.  Then  he  turned  away  to  glance  at 
the  lurid  reflection  in  the  sky.  Presently  his  eyes  came 
back  to  her  face. 

"  If  s  them,"  he  said,  indicating  the  reflected  fiiea. 

"And  y/hat  are  they?"  Rosebud's  voice  was 
quietly  commanding.  The  irresponsible  girl  had  gone 
from  the  woman  talking  now. 
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"Sm-duGML    They*!*  doia'  It  at 


night  to  cover 


Say,  I'v« 


nmr  teen  tU.  thing  before.    nS-que«^ 
"Yoamewir  -^ i-«r. 

?vwUZ~^'S"?«  the  d»rp.  direct  qaeMionliig. 

We're  gota'  to  git  It,  and  when  It  eoniM  It'll  b^ 

•»d^^    Sudden  «•  b«..    If.  both  ReJ^    M 

Roeebod  wu  iUent  Her  wide  open  eyee  were  on 
the  Ilghtj  but  her  thought,  were  on^er^nTTsS 
mwy  otter  thtog^  ttat  her  he«i  XeT  15  \M 
^:^  '«^°' '°  •  »«»«.  nwvou.  nanner. 

"TeU  me  about  It    Tell  me  all" 

Sett  ttook  hi.  head. 

"Ther*  ain't  a  deal" 

"TeU  me." 

"See  you,  Rosl^  ef  I  go  out  o*  here  preMntlv  will 

•"Ye*    ButteUme." 
Sett  gased  at  tte  horizon  again. 
-tT..  l^  ^*  ^V  ■^"'t  «"«*."  he  began  preMntlv. 

afa't  ^«  rT   «!'  ^"^"^  '*'  *"  *««  «oldler-feUer. 

be^vSSl"  ^''  *°  ''I'"  ''8''*  '"'  •»'  *«  th^  won't 
l»e  any  rtoppm'  ttem  pesky  ledsltm*    Y'  see  ther>.  «»•» 

•  fc"df„l  at  tte  fort,  an'^e  neches  could  eat  w'' 

^\mZ!^  ^^  '^?'  "^'*  '*  *"•  »  ""'"take  to  bluff  wItt 
•oWte  «  near  tte  Reserve  I  suppose  tte  neSS 
"•rat  tteir  presence.    Is  that  It  ? " 

"  There',  anotter  reason  ? " 
"Can't  rightly  My." 
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And  Rosebud  knew  that  the  nun  wu  prevarfeatii^. 

She  stood  lost  in  thought  for  some  moments.    And 

as  she  thought  a  sudden  light  came  to  her.    She  came 

closer  to  her  companion  and  laid  one  liand  on  his 

arm. 

"I  think  I  see.  Seth,"  she  said,  and  then  became 
Silent. 

The  man  moved,  and  his  action  was  almost  a  rebuff. 
That  touch  had  stirred  him.  The  gentle  pressure  of 
her  hand  sent  the  blood  coursing  through  his  vein^  and 
he  only  restrained  the  hot,  passionate  woids  that  spiang 
to  his  lips  with  a  great  effort  The  girl  accepted  his 
movement  as  a  ribuff  and  shnuik  away.  But  she  spoke 
vehemently. 

"If  I'd  only  thought— oh,  if  I'd  only  thought  I  I 
should  have  known.  All  that  has  gone  before  should 
have  told  me.  It  is  my  coming  back  that  has  precipi- 
tated matters."  Her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  low  tone  of 
humility  and  self-accusation.  "And,  Seth,  now  I 
understand  why  you  were  shot  It  was  Little  Black 
Fox.  And  I,  fool  that  I  was,  dared  to  show  myself  on 
the  Reserve.  And  he  saw  me,  I  mi^t  have  known,  I 
might  have  known." 

There  was  a  piteous  ring  in  her  low  tones.  Seth 
stirred  <^n,  but  she  went  on  desperately. 

"Yes,  I  see  it  all.  A  descent  will  be  made  upon  us, 
upon  this  farm.  Yon  will  be  done  to  death  for  me. 
Ma  and  Rube^  and  auntie  and— and  you." 

She  paused,  but  went  on  again  at  once, 

"  Ye^  and  I  see  further  now.  I  see  what  you  have 
already  grasped.  They  have  these  scouts  out  around 
the  fort  to  watch.  When  it  comes  they  mean  to  cut 
the  soldiers  off.  There  will  be  no  help  for  us.  Only 
—only  tiiis  stockade.  Oh,  Setii,  how  can  you  foigive 
tpc  I    You  and  Rube  have  foreseen  all  tiiis  trouble. 
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And  you  haw  done,  prepared  for  It  «U  yoo  can.    Is 

^^K  ""Z  V'l"'**'-^  *°  atone  for^^t  I 
taive  done?    You  stand  there  without  a  word  of  blame 

were  dead  I    Seth,  why  don't  you  IdU  me  ?  " 
«,l™^!.»?'  *»»«  P'rf'»   hysterical  outburst  reached  its 
cukmnaUng  point,  Seth  regained  perfect  mastery  of 
inL  ^\l'^  *«  "*  of  tears  which  foUJwed 

5S  M  ,'  ^  "•**.  """"P*  t°  '""fort  her. 
iMtead,  his  calm  voice,  with  its  wonderful  power  of 
wawnrance,  fell  upon  the  stiUness  of  the  night 

LitUe  gal,  things  are  jest  as  maybe.    The  blame 

when  1  had  the  chance.    But,  howsum,  Parker's  a  hdiy 

f.*"*  J^' J"i?  *^''  *°'  "*=*  *!'"''*•  We're  ready,  U^ 
as  we  ken  be."  " 

Rosebud  dried  her  tears.    Never  in  her  life  had 

^SSlA'^^^^ct^''^^^^'^'"^-  The  steady, 
unruffled  purpose  of  the  man  exalted  him  in  her  ey4 

to  an  imp<«s,ble  position.  And  «)mehow  the  feelto« 
hej««jd  In  herlifted  her  out  of  her  womanly  weaf. 
S^K„!^  ^^  "P***"*  ®^  Srea*-  ""swerving  devo- 
to^  must  bMT  her  part  in  whatever  fortune  had  in  store 

Md  share  ta  his  success  or  failure;  If  it  were  to  be 
feflnresto  was  ready  to  die  at  his  side.  If  it  were 
"««^  great  exulution  swept  over  her  at  the 
ttought  She  went  no  further.  Success  at  his  side 
would  be  worth— everything. 

-  Tdl  «ne  what  I  can  do-anytWng  I "  she  cried.   Her 

2!^^  '"-l^'T  There  was  a  joy  in  it  that 
•Mtled  him.    -Seth,  I  belleve-I  know-I  want  to- 
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to  fight    My  Uood  b  ninning  like  fire.    Tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do?" 

It  was  a  few  moments  before  Seth  answered  her. 
He  was  thinking  hard.  He  knew  she  could  do  much. 
But  he  was  debating  with  himself.  A  great  pride  was 
his  as  he  contemplated  the  small  face  with  its  wonderful  - 
eyes  out  of  which  looked  such  steadfast  courage.  He, 
toOk  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  fighting  at  her  side,  but 
he  tried  to  tell  himself  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask 
anything  of  her.  Perhaps  Rosebud  saw  the  drift  of 
his  thoughts  in  his  face,  for  she  gave  him  no  chance 
of  deniaL 

"Yes,  the  ^tes.  That's  all  right.  I  understand. 
Now,  what  else  ?  Can't  I  reconnoitre,  or — or  something 
in  the  meantime." 

And  her  enthusiasm  carried  the  day. 

"  No,  I  guess  not    But " 

-Yes,ye»-— » 

"Se^  Rosie,  we  want  time.  I  Idnd  o'  think  ifs 
to-morrow.  Parker  thinks  so  too.  So  does  Hargreaves. 
We  may  be  wrong.  But — see  right  here^  I'm  due  back 
here  by  two  o'clock  sure.  If  I'm  not  here  ten  minutes 
either  way  ther's  this  yon  ken  da  Straight  back  o'  the 
bam  'bout  a  hundred  paces ;  on  the  hill  are  two  bunches 
of  stuflT  piled  up^  one's  wood,  Mothers  dried  grass  an' 
stufil  You  go  right  out  an'  kindle  'em  both.  They're 
signals  to  the  settlers  around.  Guess  ther's  eyes 
watchin'  for  'em  at  every  farm.  When  you've  seen 
'em  good  an'  goin',  git  ri^t  back  and  rouse  Rube  an' 
Ma.  I'll  git  back  later— sure.  An'  ther'll  be  others 
with  me." 

"Yes.    Anything  more?" 

"Nope.    I 'lows  ra  saddle  up." 

They  walked  back  to  the  bam  in  silence.  Seth 
saddled  his  horse  and  tHX>tt(^t  him  out    Together 
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they  walked  to  the  gate  of  the  stockade.  They  still 
remained  sOent  At  the  gate  the  man  mounted 
Rosebud,  very  frail-looking  in  the  moonlight,  stood 
beside  him  smoothing  the  horse's  silky  neck.  Her  face 
was  anxious  but  determined.  Suddenly  she  looked  up. 
Her  great  eyes  were  full  of  appeal  There  was  no 
wavering  in  her  gaze,  nothing  but  sincerity  and  appeal. 

"  Setii,  dear,"  she  said  in  a  steady  voices  "  be  careful 
of  yourself— for  my  sake."  Then,  lowering  her  gaze, 
and  turning  to  the  distant  reflection  of  the  fires, 
"  Remember,  we  all  depend  on  you." 

"I'll  remember,  Rosie,  gal,"  the  man  replied,  v,ith  a 
tender  inflection  he  could  not  altogether  repress.  "  So 
long." 

And  the  horse  moved  away  with  General  at  its 
heels. 

For  a  long  time  Rosebud  stood  where  the  parting 
had  left  her.  Now  that  Seth  had  gone  she  was  a  prey 
to  every  womanly  anxiety.  And  her  anxiety  was 
solely  for  him.  None  of  those  peacefully  slumbering  in 
the  house  entered  into  her  thoughts.  Her  care  was  for 
this  one  man,  his  image  filled  her  heart.  At  that 
moment  hers  was  the  selfishness  of  a  maiden's  first  great 
I0V&  And  even  in  her  anxiety  her  thoughts  were  not 
unhappy  ones. 

At  last  she  moved  away,  and  with  the  action  came  a 
derire  to  da  Unknown  to  her  the  spirit  of  her  dead 
father  and  mother  roused  within  her.  She  was  a 
woman,  gentle,  loving,  but  strong  with  an  invincible 
courage  whteh  had  been  handed  down  to  her  from  those 
two  brave  souls  she  had  no  recollection  o£  Time 
would  prove  if  the  tragedy  of  the  patents  should  fall 
upon  the  child. 

^Quietly  she  stole  upstairs  to  her  bedroom.    Her 
cousin  was  stiUsleepfaig.   She  opened  a  chest  of  drawers 
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and  drew  out  an  old  leather  belt  filled  with  amm^Itiaa, 
and  bearing  two  holsters  containing  a  pair  of  revolvers. 
These  had  been  a  present  from  ^th  in  the  old  days. 
She  loaded  both  veapons,  and  then  secured  them  about 
her  waist  Then  she  closed  the  drawer,  and  crept  noise- 
lessly downstairs  agaij. 

She  made  her  way  out  into  the  moonlight  Passing 
out  of  the  stockade  she  located  the  exact  position  of 
the  beacon  fires.  The  forethought  in  their  airanging 
pleased  her.  She  understood  that  the  wood  fire  was  for 
night,  and  the  grass  and  dung  for  day.  The  smoke  of 
the  letter  would-be  easily  detected  in  the  brightest  sun- 
light  She  came  back  and  barred  the  gates^  and  sat  out 
on  ih'.  verandah  with  a  small  metal  clock  beside  her. 
Thus  her  vigil  began. 

The  time  crept  by.  Twelve,  one^  two  o'clock.  Seth 
had  not  returned.  She  gave  him  the  exact  ten  minutes' 
grace.  Then,  her  face  pale  and  a  little  drawn  by  the 
unaccustomed  strain,  she  went  out  and  lit  the  beacons. 
She  obeyed  implicitly.  There  was  no  hast^  no  fear. 
Her  heart  was  thumping  hard  in  her  bosom  as  she  came 
and  went  but  it  was  not  with  fear. 

Finally  she  roused  Rube  and  Ma.  Returning  to 
the  verandah  she  was  in  time  to  answer  a  sharp 
summons  at  the  gates.  To  her  dismay  she  discovered 
that  Seth  had  not  returned.  The  Agent  and  Mr. 
Hargreaves  had  brought  their  women-folk.  The 
minister  greeted  the  girl  with  a  quiet  announcement 
which  lost  nothing  of  its  significance  by  the  easy 
manner  in  which  it  was  made. 

"  They're  out,  Rosie,"  he  said.  And  a  moment  later 
the  gates  were  closed  behind  the  party. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


THE  SUN-DANCE 

The  pale  moon  bhone  down  upon  a  strange  scene. 

Four  great  fires  marked  the  limits  of  a  wide  clearing. 
And  these  were  set  vdtli  consummate  accuracy  at  tlie 
cardinal  points.    Superstition  demanded  this  setting. 

The  ruddy  glow  threw  into  uncertain  relief  the  faces 
and  unkempt  figures  of  a  vast  concourse  of  men  and 
women  gathered,  in  one  great  circle,  within  the  boundary 
limits  of  the  fires.  On  the  faces  of  all  was  an  expression 
of  fierce  revehry.  A  dark  setting  completed  the  picture. 
Beyond  the  fires  all  was  shadow,  profound,  ghostly. 
Tbe  woods  in  all  directions  closed  in  that  weiid  con- 
course of  beings,  and  even  the  devilish  light  of  the  fires 
could  not  relieve  the  savag^ty  of  the  scene. 

Uke  the  hub  of  a  gigantic  wheel,  in  the  midst  of 
the  circle  stood  a  cluster  of  leafless  trees,  m^hty 
patriarchs,  gnarled  and  twisted,  with  great  overhanging 
limbs  as  stout  and  rugged  as  only  hoaiy  age  can  make 
them. 

The  dearii^  inside  the  human  circle  was  empty 
lor  a  time,  but  the  crowd  without  was  momentarily 
increK-ing,  augmented  by  an  incessant  stream  of 
dnsky,  dlent  figures  pouring  from  the  adjacent  forest 
depths.  As  the  minutes  wore  on  the  human  tide 
slackened;  it  became  broken,  finally  it  ceased  alto- 
gether. Man,  woman  and  child,  all  the  able-bodied 
»3i 
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inlubituts  of  the  Rosebud  ReMtve  had  foregatheied, 
«nd  the  significance  of  the  gathering  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

Now  a  distant  munnur  comes  irom  out  of  the  black- 
ness of  the  woods.  At  first  it  is  low,  faint,  and  without 
character.  But  it  grows,  it  gains  in  power  till  its  raucous 
din  breaks  upon  the  waiting  multitude,  and  immediately 
a  responsive  murmur  rises  from  ten  thousand  voices. 
Those  who  hear  know  the  meaning  of  the  discordant 
noise.  The  "  med'dne  "  men  of  the  tribe  are  approach- 
ing, chanting  airs  which  accord  with  their  "  med'dne," 
and  serve  at  the  same  time  to  herald  the  approach  of 
the  great  Sioux  chief.  Little  Black  Fox. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and  louder.  All  eyes  are 
upon  the  black  fringe  of  the  forest  where  the  trees  no 
longer  have  power  to  obstruct  the  moonlight  And  of 
a  sudden  a  number  of  writhing,  twisting  figures  come 
dandng  into  view. 

They  draw  nearer  to  the  expectant  throng.  Necks 
are  craned,  eyes  are  straining  to  watch  the  antics  so 
significant  to  these  creatures  of  superstition.  For  have 
not  these  strange  beings  power  to  invoke  the  spirits^  to 
drive  away  evil  influence  from  the  path  of  him  whose 
approach  they  herald  7 

They  reach  the  dearing;  they  leap  within  the 
human  arcle.  Their  painted  faces  are  distorted  with 
theeflTort  of  their  wild  exertions;  their  befeathered 
heads  are  rendered  stiU  more  hideous  by  the  lurid 
blending  of  conflicting  lights.  Thirty  creatures,  hardly 
recognizable  as  human  beings  dance  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  strange  crooning  of  the  women  onlookers  ;  to 
the  beating  of  sad-toned  drums,  and  the  harsh  scraping 
of  stringed  instruments.  But  the  ;dance  is  marked  by  a 
distinct  time.  It  has  unmistakable  features  and  figures, 
and  it  proceeds  to  its  natural  finish  which  leaves  the 
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Sneers  prostrate  npon  the  ground,  with  their  faces 

prewedlwrd  into  the  dusty  earth.    It  is  a  wild  scene 

But  the  Sun-Dance  has  only  begun.    There  is  much 
to  follow. 

Now  a  single  figure  moves  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
Ukes  Its  position  in  the  arena.  It  is  the  young  chief. 
Wis  attitude  is  one  of  sublime  dignity.  His  figure  and 
h*ugh^  carriage  bear  the  faideUble  sUmp  of  his  illus- 
^,  'o*"^  SilenUy  he  raises  one  hand,  and 
deathly  hush  faUs  upon  his  people; 

And  Little  Black  Fox  speaks. 

Ti^  handsome,  lithe,  a  frame  of  great  bone  and 
smooth  sinewy  musd^  he  is  an  imposing  figure.  .  He 
wears  no  blanket;  just  the  buckskin,  beaded  as  becomes 
his  high  rank. 

He  harangues  mightily,  now  working  himself  into 
an  almost  uncontroUed  fury,  again  letting  his  voice  die 
down  to  that  plaintive,  musical  note  which  alone 
belongs  to  tiie  Sioux  tongue.  And  his  speech  is  of 
war— w^d,  fierce,  unreasonable  war,  such  as  his  people 
love.  He  is  tiirilllng  witii  tiie  untamed  spirit  of  his 
ancotos,  and  every  word  he  utters  carries  a  ready 
conWction  to  tiie  untutored  souls  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

He  sweeps  on  in  a  torrential  flow  of  passion,  and 
uwse  who  listen  are  roused  at  once  to  a  savage  entiiu- 
^am.  There  are  no  interruptions.  The  oration  is 
received  m  complete  silence.  These  are  Indians  taken 
into  tiiar  sovereign's  council ;  tbty  are  tiiere  to  hear 
while  the  young  brave  pronounces,  witij  all  the  fire  of 
his  ardent,  abor^'nal  nature,  tiie  doom  of  tiieir  white 
masters. 

Tl»  wise  men  of  the  council  are  grouped  together 
and  sit  aloof.    They  sit  like  mummies,  smoking,  and 

Jj*^  appearance  of  indifference.  But  tiieir  ears 
•re  wide  open.    One  alone  displays  interest  and  it  is 
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noticeable  that  he  U  different  from  all  the  rat  of  the 
•8«d  group.  He  ii  young.  He  hat  Uoe  eyea  and  fair 
hafr  Md  hii  ddn  U  pale.  Yet  he^  too^  !•  blanketed 
iu«  hlf  oompanlona.  He  Urtens  acutely  to  the  end  of 
«w  speech.  Then  he  tUently  moves  away,  and.  un- 
heededi  becomes  lost  in  tiie  adjacent  wooda. 

«  ^i"*^«*''f^»'«>«»t*«wJ«dleawaythemenof 
meddne"  rise  up  from  their  grovelling  attitude  and 
afrohdanceb^ns.  But  this  time  it  U  not  confined 
to  the  clearing.  It  fa  one  ^riiich  hwnches  them  into  the 
midit  of  the  audience.  Hither  and  thither  they  caper 
and  from  their  tracks  emerge  a  number  <rf  veiyyounK 
men.  It  mi^|be  that  thfa  fa  the  "Dance  of  Selection  " 
for  it  undoubtedly  has  tiie  rault  of  bringing  fortii  a 
number  of  striplii^  from  tite  ranks  of  tiie  onlookers. 

The  dancers  have  made  the  complete  dicuit,  and 
about  one  hundred  young  men,  Uttie  more  than  boys, 
join  in  the  great  Sun-Dance. 

Now  ensues  one  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  human 
barbarity  conceivable;  In  tiie  coune  of  tiie  dance  the 
"med'cine"  men  seise  upon  each  of  tiie  willing  victims 
in  turn.  On  tiie  breast  of  each  boy  incfaions  are  made 
wth  long,  keen  kniv%  Two  parallel  incfaions  on  each 
side  of  the  chest  The  flesh  between  these  fa  tiien 
UteraUy  torn  from  the  nnderiying  tissues,  and  a  rough 
stick  fa  tiirnst  through  tite  gaping  wound.  So  the  would- 
be  brave  fa  spitted. 

Now  a  rawhide  rope  fa  attached  to  tiie  centre  of  tiie 
stick;  the  end  of  it  fa  tiirown  over  tiie  gnarled  limb  of 
one  of  tiie  trees  in  tiie  centre  of  the  clearings  and  tile 
youth  fa  lifted  from  the  ground  and  remains  suspended 
the  whole  wei^t  of  hfa  body  borne  by  tiie  two  straps  of 
bloody  flesh  cut  from  hfa  chest 

The  dance  proceeds  until  each  youtii  fa  spitted  and 
suspended  from  the  central  cluster  ot  trees,  ^en,  witii 
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one  accoid.  the  men  of  the  sudience  bietk  from  their 
PtaCM  and  join  in  the  war^ance.  They  dance  about 
tte  vfctims  with  a  fierce  glee  like  hundreds  of  fienda: 
ttojr  bat  them,  they  ilash  them  with  ImiveiL  they 
ttoMtl^ted  brand*  upon  the  fresh  young  flesh  till  it 
oimen  and  throws  out  nauseous  odours.  Their  acts 
■re  acts  of  diabolical  torture,  inconceivably  savage. 
But  tl»  worst  agony  is  endured  in  desperate  silenceby 
each  victim.    That  is,  by  aU  but  one; 

Out  of  all  the  number  hanging  like  dead  men  upon 
tne  frees  only  one  youth  finds  the  torture  unendurable. 

He  cries  aloud  for  mercy,  and  his  shrieks  rise  high 
above  the  pandemonium  going  on  about  him. 

Instantly  he  b  cut  down,  the  stick  is  removed  from 
nis  body,  and  he  is  driven  from  the  ceremony  by  the 
jwiting  squaws,  amidst  a  storm  of  feminine  vituperation. 
He  is  the  only  one  whose  heart  is  faint  He  will  never 
be  permitted  to  fight  He  must  live  with  the  squaws 
aU  his  days.  He  is  a  squaw-man.  The  greatest 
indigmty  he  can  be  made  to  suffer. 

Thus  are  the  braves  made. 

And  while  the  Sun-Dance  was  still  at  its  height  two 
men  who  had  taken  no  part  in  it  except  that  of  secret 
spectators,  moved  quickly  and  silently  away  through 
tte  forest  Their  gait  was  almost  a  flight,  but  not  of 
fear. 

Ten  minutes  of  half  running  and  half  walking 
brought  them  to  a  spot  where  two  horses  were  tetiieied 
under  the  guardianship  of  tiie  fierce  General.  Here 
they  mounted,  and,  without  a  word,  proceeded  with 
all  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  Agency. 

At  the  door  they  halted,  and  Beth  spoke  for  the 
first  tune  sine-  leaving  the  Sun-Dance.  Parker  had 
already  dismounted,  but  the  other  remained  in  his 
saddle. 
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"  Say,  jrou'll  move  right  off,"  he  uid  qnieUx; "  ah' 
git  Haigieavee  an'  hit  idmmln-folk  dear,  too.  Gimm 
youll  make  the  farm  'fore  me,  ture.  Take  the  bridge 
for  it  Roeebnd  11  let  you  ia  Guess  you'U  find  plenty 
ft  company  'fore  daylight    Rosle  11  see  to  the  signals." 

"Yet,"  Parker  nodded.    "They're  moving  to-night . 
Say,  this  is  a  carefnlly  (danned  surprise." 

Seth  glanced  at  the  eastern  sky, 

" Four  hours  to  daylight;"  he  mused.  Then :  "Yet; 
guets  there's  more'n  Black  Fox's  hand  in  this.  So 
kmg." 

He  rode  off  with. his  iaithful  dog  at  his  heels, 
making  for  the  Cord,  and  watchful  of  every  shadow  as 
he  went    His  nighfs  work  was  only  half  done  yet 

Crossing  the  river  he  climbed  the  opporite  bank 
and  rode  out  on  to  the  prairie.  Making  a  wide  detour 
he  came  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  front  of 
NevQ  Steyne's  hut  Here  he  halted  and  dismounted. 
Crouching  upon  the  ground  he  scanned  the  sky  line 
careiiilly  in  every  direction.  At  last  he  seemed  satisfied, 
and,  flinging  his  bridle  teins  to  the  dog;  who  promptly 
took  them  in  his  powerful  jaws  and  quietly  sat  down 
in  firont  of  the  horse's  head,  moved  cautioudy  forward. 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  upon  two  hones  standing 
asleep;  tethered  by  long  ropes  to  picket-pins^  One  of 
these  he  released  and  led  back  to  his  own.  Then  he 
remounted  and  rode  on.  Again  he  circled  wide  of  his 
destination,  and  thii  'Jme  struck  into  the  woods  that 
lined  the  river.  His  way  now  lay  down  the  black 
aisles  of  tree-trunks  iriiich  he  pursued  until  he  came 
to  a  spot  he  was  evidently  in  sewch  of.  Then  he  again 
dismounted,  and,  entmsting  the  two  horses  to  the  dog's 
care;  moved  forward  on  foot 

With  unerring  judgment  he  broke  cover  directly  in 
rear  of  Nevil's  log  hot    There  was  neitiier  window  nw 
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door  oo  Oil  tide  a  ftct  which  he  waa  evideatly  awara 
ot,  tot,  withoot  hMitatkiii,  but  wKh  movemeiits  aa  aOont 
u  any  Indian,  he  ctept  ronnd  to  the  front,  and  aidled 
to  the  window.  Here  there  wu  a  light  shining  dully, 
but  no  means  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  interior.  He 
moved  on,  and,  crouching  at  the  doorway,  listened 
intently.  A  few  seconds  satisiied  him.  Wanaha  was 
inside;  she  waa  awake,  for  he  heard  her  moving  about 
He  knew  at  once  that  NevU  wm  out 

With  a  satisfied  sigh  he  moved  away.  This  time 
he  walked  eastward  towards  the  bridge^  keeping  close 
in  the  shadow  of  the  woods.  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  hut  he  stopped  and  took  up  a  position 
just  within  the  shelter  of  tiie  undergrowth,  whence  he 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  open  plain  in  front;  and  yet 
was  sufficiently  sheltered  by  the  echoing  woods  to  hear 
the  least  movement  of  any  one  passing  that  way.  And 
so  he  waited. 

Nor  did  he  wait  long.  Eyes  and  ears  trained  to 
tills  sort  of  work  were  kept  ever  on  the  alert  But 
it  was  his  ears  irtiich  told  him  at  last  of  some  one 
approaching.  Some  one  was  moving  throu^  the  woods, 
"nie  sound  was  &int  and  distant,  but  hu  ^-  trd  it  There 
was  no  mistake.  And  he  knew  it  wu  NevH  Steyne 
returning  home. 

Clearing  the  brush  he  made  his  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  aisles  of  leafless  tree-trunks.  Pausing  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  forest  giants  he  waited.  Tbj 
iootstepa  came  nearer.  He  shifted  his  position  again ; 
for  his  ears  told  him  thit  he  was  not  yet  on  the  track 
which  N«ril  would  take. 

At  last,  however,  he  came  to  a  stand,  and  did  not 
move  again.  Guided  by  a  wonderful  hearing,  he  knew 
that  he  was  in  a  direct  line  between  the  man  approaching 
and  his  home. 
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Ha  Inat  agaiait  a  tiM^  hb  ajrat  aad  mm  Mnii 
SouM  ftw  yard*  away  tiiara  was  a  abaft  of  inooai 
BtietcUag  right  acraaa  the  path  which  NevH  mnat  t 
and  on  thii  path  Sedi  leapt  his  eyat. 

Th«  niaa  came  on  all  uncoaadoua  of  nAo  aad  \ 
wai  awaiting  him.  He  had  no  thought  of  hia  pcea 
at  the  Snn-Danee  having  been  detected.  Hia  thou 
weie  on  what  the  monow  waa  to  bring  forth ;  on  i 
it  would  mean  to  him  iriien  Koaebod  was  removed  1 
hia  path.  She  alone  stood  between  him  and  that  w 
lie  had  schemed  for  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  m« 
able  letter  from  his  brother.  He  was  in  a  mooi 
intense  satisfitction.  He  knew  that  at  last  he  wa 
realise  his  desires^  that  atlasthewastopayoffa 
score  which  he  owed  Seth  of  White  River  Farm. 

He  stepped  on  to  the  moonlit  patch.  The  sac 
flash  of  ll^t  made  him  panae.  It  startled  him. 
looked  beyond  apprehensively,  then  he  looked  iip^ 
the  great  moon  above  reassured  him.  He  moved 
The  next  moment  he  stopped  dead.  He  could  pnx 
no  fnrther.  A  ring  of  metal  was  pressing  against 
forehead,  and  Seth  was  behind  it,  and  his  smooth,  < 
mka,  coMly  compelling,  held  him. 

"Say,  I've  bin  lookin'  for  you,  I  guess,"  it  ( 
"You're  comin'  r^ht  up  to  the  farm.  The  nechei 
oat  Savee?  Jest  fer  once  yoa're  goin'  to  worli 
our  side.    Say,  you're  goin'  to  fight  'em— with  us." 

There  waa  a  deathly  silence.    Neither  moved 
gun  was  pressing  the  man's  forehead  stiU.    Nevilsl 
like  one  paralysed. 

"  Wal  7 "  questioned  the  coM  voice,  proceeding  i 
Seth's  shadowy  fignre. 

And  Nevil  was  driven  to  speech. 

"  I'm  not  a  ^ting  man.    I " 

But  his  denial  was  cat  short 
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-*i^  witrto'Shn?i.tf!!S  -"  ^ 

S«*  h«l  In  no  way  raised  his  tones  from  the  cold 
S?.1SL!!??"" '*^*^  ' '«''»^-  His  victim  only 
!Sjlfte!:,''"£r'","*""'  HesawoolyahasJ 
onfflM  fa  tte  blackneM  of  the  forest;  and  he  needed^ 

2j^f«J.*  *».  "f^  "».  ThewwassuSiin 
tte  tone,  and  In  the  pressure  of  the  gun  at  his  head 
Hetaew  the  rest    Here  was  a  sudd«n,llLi?  JSf 

5i*|*««*„The,»  could  be  no  «.lstan«rSt?h«l 
the  drop  on  him.  ^^ 

"ITlga" 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

IN  DESPERATE  PLieHT 

At  daylight  the  truth  was  known.    The  greatert  Indian 
rising  of  two  decades  had  begun. 

The  Bad-Lands  had  entered  upon  a  period  of 
slaughter,  of  wantbn  massacre,  which  was  to  form  one 
of  ttie  bloodiest  pages  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfon. 

were  the  troops  m  the  small  trader's  fort  overlooldne 
the  Reserve.  They  awoke  to  find  themselves  hemmed 
tt%%  "^^J^y  ti  "d-sJrinned  warrion.  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world  The  climax  of  theb^ 
dMcoveor  was  reached  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
oespatch  a  telq;raphic  message  to  headquarten.  The 
wire  was  cut 

The  next  to  grasp  the  situation  were  the  citizens  of 
BeM»n  Crossing.  The  raihxMd  track  was  destroyed, 
and  aU  telq^phic  communication  was  cut  off  A 
fconle  of  warriors  from  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  some 
thousands  strong,  threatened  the  township  from  the 
«|rt^thns  cutting  them  off  from  the  settlers  on  the 

f  »?'*15^'°'«»*'«'S:«  of  the*  tUngs  came  in  driblets 
to  the  refugees  gathering  at  White  River  Farm,  filtering 

through  piece  by  piece  as  each  party  came  in.  But  as 
yet  not  an  Indian  had  shown  himself  In  the  vidnity 
or  the  farm.    Already  twelve  families  had  sought  the 
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And  aU  wai  in  readinesa 


•iMtter  of  Rube*!  stockade. 

fiv  theilccft 

,  _,?*"  morning  passed,  and  stiU  two  &miUi>.  M«^ 

at  once  seen  that  the  two  vehicles  we»  lX»  iL 

Seth  passed  the  order  to  stand  bv     Thi.  H»fi.-5L. 
-^nded.  and  the  stockade  S.td ^£.^2"^ 

The  waggons  came  on.    Then  suddenly  a  am.ti 

««S;r!l!^'*/~,'?  *^  top  of  the  stocb«l«i  reali«d 
««^g  of  tte  significance  of  their  movem^bT^ 

J^P««fa«  than  the  nunceu«e  seemed  towa.^ 

T„H^  ^*^J!^J!^  '»«»B''*  <■"«*"•  bad  tidings.  The 
Indian,  on  the  Cheyemie  River  Reservation^  St 
and  working  in  concert  with  the  oftaT  It  Tl  ^ 

S^  7i"  '^  ^^'^  "^  togethJ'iaLiI 
"mmon  loe.     There  was   consternation  am^   the 

not  without  ite  we..   Defence,  were  rtrengthe^ed  wS 
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evtfaworia  haitily  thrawn  np  on  dw  Inside  of 

stockade,  and  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house  

made  ready  for  a  selected  firing  party,  iriiilst  ^ 
women  made  eveiy  preparation  for  the  comfort  of 
tlieir  men. 

Nevil  Steyne  moved  about  bearing  his  share  in  the 
labours.  He  was  morosely  silent,  and  his  presence 
caused  much  speculation  amongst  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  on  the  previous  night 
Seth's  replies  when  questioned  on  the  subject  were 
evasive.  Rube  and  Parker  were  no  wiser  than  the 
rest;  except  that  Seth  had  told  them  that  Nevil  was  his 
prisoner,  and  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  escape. 
The  grey  spring  twilight  had  settled  over  the  plains. 
Still  the  last  family,  Joe  Smith  and  his  belongings,  had 
not  come  in.  Seth  intended  to  give  them  their  dunce 
up  to  the  very  last,  befwe  he  finally  closed  the  gates. 
As  the  sun  dropped  he  despatched  four  mounted  men 
to  act  as  vedettes.  They  took  up  their  positions  a  mile 
out  fimn  the  farm,  with  orders  to  fiie  two  shots  in  qufck 
succession  on  sight  of  any  Indians,  and  then  to  rUe  in 
with  aU  speed. 

Aiier  delivering  his  instructions  he  took  up  his 
positk»  upon  the  stockade  and  watdied  them  ga  He 
was  very  amdous  for  the  safety  of  Joe  Smith ;  his  pbce 
was  nearly  ten  miles  out,  and  away  to  the  north-east 
He  knew  that  if  the  northern  Indians  were  oat  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  dd  man  had  been  cut  off. 

And  now,  as  the  day  drew  to  a  dose,  something  of 
the  gloomy  proqiect  before  them  all  seemed  to  have 
entered  hte  souL  He  was  no  alarmist,  but  he  knew 
only  too  well  die  meaning  of  a  b^;  general  Indian 
rising.  The  horrors  he  had  witnessed  in  his  early  days 
were  atmag  upon  him,  and  the  presence  <rf  all  these 
white  woncn  under  his  charge  weighed  sorely.    Nor 
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^i^J^T  T^.  "t*»fi«=««»  fro"  the  thought  that. 
*t  lout;  should  disaster  faU  opon  them  he  stUl  had 
power  to  punfah  the  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
Mtbor  of  aUtiUs  trouble.   It  would  be  poor  consoUtloL! 

IndSffiJ!^^'?!  ^'^'«'  Nowtheieflectionof 
Indfan  fire,  could  be  seen  in  almost  evenr  direction. 
ibnt  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  ring  of  them,  in  the 
«llrt«nce,  around  the  fann.  <-^   u   luo 

He  was  disturbed  in  his  gloomy  nsverie  by  the 
•ound  of  some  one  scrambling  up  the  newlymade 
earthworks  to  his  side.    It  was  Rosebud.  ^^^ 

She  took  her  seat  at  his  side  in  snence.  She  was 
dad  in  to  old  pnirie  riding  habit  of  canvas,  strong 

SLn'^f^i,-  ^^^y  «"!*«»  to  the  Piesent  cent 
dWon  of  things.  They  had  hardly  met  since  the  first 
atarm.  so  busy  h«l  eveiybody  been.  But  now  that 
all  was  ready  the  final  luU  before  the  breaking  of  the 
storm  had  pro.ided  even  the  busiest  with  leisure.  The 
giris  first  words  came  abrupUy.  and  displayed  her 
jronderful  fiuth  in  the  man  to  whom  they  all  looked  for 
ndp  and  protection. 

-aiall  we  pull  through,  Seth?"  she  asked. 
"Can't  say,  Rosie."  ^^ 

The  man's  reply  was  spdcen  slowly. 

^ui-J*",*!!"*^'"  **«*•»«*  '»«'t  on.    "I  can't  help 
tUnUng  of  her.    I  wid»  I'd  never  said  anytC  ab^S 

^ping' to  hen   But  she's  veor  good  andK    ae 
hasnt  complamed,  and  she's  worked  as  haid  as  any- 

^^'J^  ^,  ^V'  ^  ^^^  ""^  she's  got  over  the 

think  she  said  to  me  half  an  hour  ago?    Shesaid.wrth 

!»trjS^  "IP^f^  "«»»« I  ^  have  s!StS 
to  teU  them,    rm  keeping  a  dianr.'    Like. fool  I^ 
You  M«^  home  yrt  wntie.'    I  «dd  it  without  thtok- 
ttg.    what  do  you  tiUnk  she  replied  ?" 
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that" 


Can't  gness." 

Oh,  111  get  home  all  right 


Mr.  Seth  11  im  ttf 


But  Seth  was  Impervloiu  to  the  compliment  The 
gid  smilingly  watched  his  sombre  face  out  of  the 
comer  of  her  eyes.    Thete  was  no  responsive  smUe. 

"Ifs  jest  them  things  make  it  hard,  I  guess,"  he  said, 
with  something  veiy  like  a  si^ 

Rosebud's  face  had  become  serious.  Her  thoughts 
were  hard  at  work, 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  that  ?"  she  asked  presently. 

"'Tain't  no  use  lookin'  at  it  easy.  We're  fadn'  the 
music— hard— this  time.  But  we  ain't  done  yet  Not 
by  a  sight  Ifs  kind  o'  lucky  we've  laid  in  a  big  store 
of  ammunition  an'  tlungs." 

Rosebud  drew  closer  to  the  man's  side.  Her  action 
passed  unnoticed.  His  eyes  were  intent  upon  the  dark 
horizon.  He  was  watching,watching,  with  eveiy  faculty 
alert  He  was  listening;  his  ears  ready  to  catch  the 
iaintest  sound. 

"  It  would  be  all  ri^t  if  only  they  could  have  sent 
word  to  the  headquarters  of  itut  troops,  I  a'poac,"  the 
girl  said  tiioughtinlly.  «  Jnst  fancy  the  Indians  cutting 
the  telegraph  wires  and  destrojring  the  railway." 

"  Yup.  Guess  they've  had  all  winter  to  get  tUngs 
fixed  in,"  Seth  responded  indifferently,  while  he  tamed 
a  keen  ear  to  windward. 

"What  are  you  listening  tori"  adced  Rosefand, 
qnickly. 

"  General's  o«t  scontia'." 

"  Good  <dd  General  I" 

"  Yea^  hell  locate  the  nedies  when  tfaey  git  Mouad." 

But  just  tlaRaKbud  was  Oinking  of  otJier  tUnga. 

"Why  cant  you  fittdaaoKonetotiyaadgettfaraiigh 
tothetroc^?    T  mran  ttii  Iwiwhilwiliiii  i~ 
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Seth  shook  his  head. 

"Can't  spare  a  dngle  man,"  he  said  conclusively. 
I  lows  no  white  folk  'nd  get  through  anyways.    An' 
weaintgotan  Injun,  an' if  we  had  I  wouldn't  trust  him 


jptto  fight  this  out  on  our  owa  An' make  no  sort  o' 
mistake  we  re  goin' to  fight  good  an' hard.  I-vefiggered 
to  hold  this  place  fer  two  weeks  an'  more.  Thafs  how 
t  ve  nggered. 

Itwas  the  final  repetition  which  filled  Rosebud  with 
mi^ng*  She  realized  the  man's  doubt  Suddenly 
she  ripped  a  hand  through  his  arm,  and  it  gently  closed 
over  one  of  his.  Her  soft  eyes  were  raised  to  his  face 
as  she  put  another  question  in  a  low  tone. 

"And  if  we  go  under,  Seth  ?" 

1^  '**"»""«»««»  nneasay,but  the  litUe  hand  retained 
Its  nold  of  his. 

"Whatthen?" 

S|A  cleared  his  throat  but  remained  sflent 
"VHiat  then?"  the  giii  persisted. 
"Don't  ask  me." 

mJ^  ^^a'^J"  t'^  «>f  «>y  poor  fiither  and 
mothw.    Rosebud  said  presently.    "I  was  wondering 
what  ha{^)ened  to  them  at— «t  the  end." 
tiwSd.  ''^  *•*  8^1  for  a  second.    His  face  was 
"I've  a  notion  he  was  killed  by  the  neches,"  he 

"And  mother?" 

"Cant  jest  say.  I  don't  kind  o'  fancy  he  let  the 
neches  worrit  her  any."  ^ 

There  ««■  another  pause.  With  an  involuntary 
movonat  Rosebud's  hand  tightened  trustfully  upon  his. 
I  think  father  w>a  right-to  do  that."  she  said 
■unpiy. 


•j  ■■  .  Ji 
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The  man  nodded.  The  next  moment  he  wu  bend- 
ing hit  body  forwafd,  and  his  eyes  were  ttrainins  &>  the 
direction  of  the  horizon. 

'What  Is  it  7  "the  girl  asked. 

'Guest  thei'a  wheda  movin'." 

Bat  Rosebud  could  hear  nothing.  Still  she  was 
content  to  accept  his  assurance: 

"  If  s  Joe  Smith's  outfit  7  " 

•Yupi" 

They  both  listened.  The  girl  could  now  hear  the 
faintest  possible  rattle  of  wheels.  Suddenly  she  turned 
upon  him.  Her  breath  was  coming  quickly.  She  was 
smiling,  and  her  ^yes  were  soft  under  cover  of  the  dim 
starl^ht 

"  Seth,  I  want  you  to  let  me  do  something.  In  the 
old  days  you  used  to  be  my  dear  old  'daddy.'  You 
used  to  scold  me  when  I  did  wrong.  You  used  to  get 
angry  with  m^  and  I  nsed  to  get  more  angry  with  you. 
Since  I've  grown  up^  of  course^  things  have  chaneed. 
haven't  they?"  — ^«-, 

"  Yes."    The  man  looked  into  her  face  wonderingly. 

"Well,  daddy  dear,"  the  girl  laughed  nervously. 
"Mqrbe  when  the  trouble  begins  I  shan't  see  much  of 
you.  You-U  be  busy,  and  so  will  I.  It's  peace  now, 
and  I  just  want  you  to  fall  back  Into  the  old  way.  I 
want  you  for  my  'daddy'— my  dear,  dear  old  'daddy' 
— j«"t  for  these  few  minutes.  I  want  to  be  the  silly 
scatterbraln  I  nsed  to  be." 

"I  ain't  a  heap  at  guessin',  Rosie,"  Seth  said 
doubtfnUy,  but  smiling  tenderly  at  the  np-tnmed 
face. 

"  N<%  you  never  were."  Rosebud  gave  a  queer  little 
langh.  «  Wdl,  I  just  want  you  to  let  me  ride  out  and 
meet  dear  old  Mrs.  Smitii.  You  know  what  a  nervous 
old  dear  she  is.    I  just  thought  if  I  lode  out  it  might 
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jwiBbten  her  np.  Yoa  mc^  ■he'd  think  the  danger  leu 
if  a  woman  came  to  meet  her." 

«r  "Z^.  '.Tl*  ^y^  "^e^"  Seth  repUed  giavely. 
GueM  it  ain't  right    But  ther"  ain't  a  heap  of  danger, 
y  see  in  them  old  days  I  most  generly  let  you  do  as 
you  notioned,"  he  finished  up  with  a  shadowy  smile. 

"Dear  old  daddy  I »  Rosebud  squeezed  his  arm  with 
both  her  handa 

Ml  "J*"'  ^  *•?•  ^>*  y*^'  P'"«  »«'«"«'.  «•  «*be 
ni  change  my  mind."  The  man  could  stand  the  tempU- 
tten  no  longer.  He  gendy  released  himself,  and  the 
gtel  moved  as  though  to  descend.  But  she  altered  her 
mind.  Fortunately  neither  could  see  the  other's  face 
distinctly. 

"  Seth,"  she  said,  with  forced  brightness,  « in  the  old 
days  when  I  asked  your  permission  for  anything  and 
you  gave  it  to  me  you— you  didn't  let  me  go  like  that. 

.IT".^?""*^  for  me  to  show  my  giatitude-like 
—like  this." 

She  suddenly  leant  forward  and  imprinted  a  swift  kiss 
on  the  man's  thin  cheek.  And  before  he  could  reply,  or 
even  move,  she  had  clambered  down  from  the  waU  and 
made  off.  Nor  was  it  until  he  heard  her  hone  gaUoping 
out  of  the  stockade,  which  occurred  suspiciously  soon 
after  her  leaving  him.  that  he  became  aware  that  his 
cheek  was  wet  with  tears  that  had  not  been  of  his 
shedding. 
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It  wu  not  without  lome  sort  of  guilty  feeling  thmt 
Rosebud  rode  out  of  the  stockade;  She  Imew  that  she 
wu  deceiving  Seth.  She  knew  that  she  had  lied  to 
Um  deliberately,  i  Worse,  she  had  played  upon  his 
feelings  with  intent  to  deceive  him.  But  her  motive 
was  good,  and  she  tried  to  draw  consolation  from  the 
knowledge; 

Her  argument  was  worthy  of  her.  It  was  impulsive, 
and  would  not  stand  the  test  of  logical  inspectkw.  She 
had  thought  long  before  putting  her  plans  into  execution ; 
at  least;  long  for  her.  She  told  herself  that  no  deceit 
was  unpardonable  which  had  an  honest,  sound  motive. 
In  fact  it  was  not  deceit  it  all,  only  subterfuge 

Her  argument  was  something  after  this  fashion.  She 
had  been  the  chief  source  of  trouble.  Therefore  she 
owed  something  to  the  general  welfare.  Seth  was 
harassed  with  his  responsibilities,  and  the  chances  were 
terribly  against  him  and  those  under  his  charge.  There 
was  something  she  could  do,  something  which  might 
turn  the  tide  in  their  favour,  might  save  the  situation. 
'What  if  to  carry  't^out  Jte  must  act  a  lie  ?  Who  would 
blame  her  if  she  were  successful  ?  If  it  failed  it  would 
not  matter  to  her  who  blamed. 

She  was  a  child  no  longer,  but  a  strong  woman 
whose  devotion  to, those  she  loved  rose  boundless  over 
«48 
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evary  other  feeling  Aad  it  waa  tiiis  wry  devotion  that 
ufged  Iwr  and  ahut  out  eveiy  acrnple^  evety  qualm  of 
conadenoe,  at  tlie  manner  In  which  ahe  liad  gained 
herenda. 

Thua  alie  paaaed  out  into  tiie  dark,  atailit  world. 

Once  clear  of  the  farm  the  heaved  a  deep  aigh.  The 
tenaiott  had  relaxed  now  that  she  felt  hertelf  to  be  doing 
at  last  Cooped  within  the  atockade,  her  plans  still 
waiting  to  be  aet  in  motion,  she  liad  felt  nigh  to  choking 
with  nervousness.  Her  anxiety  to  be  gone  liad  been 
overwhelming.  Periwpa  none  knew  better  than  she 
what  the  tadt  of  cajoling  Seth  meant,  for  he  was  not 
an  easy  man  when  duty  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
But  that  was  all  done  with  now ;  die  was  out  at  last 

The  freedom  of  her  horse's  gait  felt  good  under  her. 
There  was  confidence,  exhilaration  to  be  drawn  from 
each  springing  stride.  And,  too,  there  was  a  new  and 
delightful  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  heavy  lolling  of 
the  revolver  holsters  upon  her  hips.  But  above  all  there 
was  the  supreme  feeling  that  die  was  endeavouring  to 
help  those  ahe  had  leit  behind. 

Her  tears  had  dried  before  she  mounted  to  the  back 
of  the  animal  she  was  now  pinning  her  faith  to.  The 
parting  kiss  she  had  imprinted  upon  the  man's  thin 
cheek  had  inspired  her.  Life  meant  nothing  to  her 
without  him.  Her  fortune  was  nothing  to  her ;  no  one 
was  anjftliing  to  her  compared  with  him.  He  stood  out 
over  everything  else  in  her  thoughts. 

She  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  Joe  Smith's 
waggoot,  but  gave  no  heed  to  them.  Instead,  she  rode 
straight  on  to  the  south,  purposdy  avoiding  the  new- 
comers she  was  ostensibly  going  to  meet  And  in  a  few 
ndnutes  she  drew  rein  at  Wanaha's  log  hut 

She  was  not  without  some  doubts  when  she  saw  that 
the  place  waa  in  darkness.    But  her  apprehensions  were 
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quickly  diidp«t«d.  H«r  flnt  nmunoiH  bronght  tiife 
•quaw  to  the  door,  wheie  her  tall,  dark  flgnre  atood 
out  in  the  gentle  atarlli^t 

Ai  wai  her  cnatom  Roiebnd  handed  the  woman  tiM 
reins  to  hook  upon  the  wall  She  was  eonttrabwd  to 
do  without  her  usual  greeting,  for  she  knew  that,  hera 
toa  ahe  must  deceive  to  gain  her  enda  It  would  bt 
madness  to  tell  the  half-tamed  savage  her  real  inten- 
tions. Wanaha's  love  for  her  waa  gieat,  but  well  she 
knew  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  a  savage^s 
blood  more  particularly  so  than  anybody  else^s. 

Once  inside  the  hot  Wanaha  was  the  first  to  speak, 
"You  come?     On  this  nig^t?"  she  questioned, 
choosing  her  English  words  with  tier  usual  care. 

And  the  girl  permitted  no  unnecessaiy  dday  in 
plunging  into  the  object  of  her  visit 

"Yes,  yes,  my  Wana,"  she  replied,  drawing  the  tall 
woman  to  her,  so  that,  in  the  dim  statist,  they  sat 
together  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Her  action  was  one 
of  tender  affection.  Wanaha  submitted,  well  pleased 
that  her  white  iUend  had  allowed  nothing  of  the  ddngs 
of  her  people  to  come  between  them.  "Yes^  I  oometo 
yon  for  help.  I  come  to  yon  because  I  want  to  remove 
the  cause  of  all  the  troqble  between  your  people  and 
mine.  Do  you  know  the  source  of  the  trouble?  Ill 
tell  you.    lamr* 

Rosebud  looked  fixedly  in  the  great  dark  eyes^  so 
soit  yet  so  radiant  in  the  starlight 

"I  know.  It  is— my  brother.  He  want  you.  He 
fight  for  you.  Kill,  slay.  It  matter  not  so  he  have 
you." 

The  woman  nodded  gravely.  The  girl's  heart 
bounded,  for  she  saw  that  her  task  was  to  be  an 
easy  one. 

"Yea^  so  it  is.     I  have  thon^t  nnich  about  thb 
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^ing.  I  ■hoold  never  have  oome  back  to  the  tun. 
It  was  bad." 

Again  Wanaha  nodded. 

"  And  that  U  why  I  come  to  yon.  IlovemyfHendt. 
Theie  it  lome  one  I  love^  like  you  love  your  Nevil, 
and  I  want  to  save  him.  They  will  all  be  killed  if 
I  stay,  for  your  brother  it  mighty— a  great  warrior.  So 
I  am  going  away." 

Roaebnd't  idlniion  to  thr.  tquaw't  love  for  her 
htttband  wat  tactful  She  wat  completely  won.  The 
girl,  who  wat  datping  one  of  Wanaha't  handt,  felt 
a  warm,  retponaive  pressure  of  sympathy,  and  she 
knew. 

"  Yes,  now  I  want  yon  to  help  me,"  she  hurried  on. 
*  To  go  at  I  am  now,  a  white  girl  in  white  girl't  clothing, 
would  be  madness.  I  know  your  people.  I  should 
never  escape  their  all-seeing  eyes.  I  must  go  like  one 
of  your  people." 

*You  would  be— a  squaw?"  A  wonderful  smile 
was  in  the  great  black  eyes  as  Wanaha  put  the 
questioa 

-Yes." 

"Yes,  I  se&  Wana  sees."  A  rising  excitement 
seemed  to  stir  the  squaw.  She  came  closer  to  her 
white  friend  and  spoke  quickly,  stumbling  over  her 
English  in  a  manner  she  would  never  have  permitted 
in  cooler  moments.  *' An'  in  these  way  you  mak*  your- 
self go.  You  fly,  you  run ;  so  my  brother,  the  great 
chief  no  more  you  find.  Yes?  Then  liim  say  'him 
gon&'  We  no  more  use  him  fight  We  go  by  tepee 
quick.    An' there  is  great  peace.    Is  that  how?" 

"That  is  it,"  cried  Rosebud,  in  her  eagerness  fling- 
ing her  arms  about  the  squaw's  neck.  "We  must  be 
quick.  Seth  will  miss  me  from  the  farm,  and  then 
thoell  be  a  to-do,  and  he  trill  come  huntbig  for  me. 
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Land  bm  your  dothM,  a  blaakat.  and  nacha  laddkk 
Qnick;  my  Wanal  yonll  haip  me^  wmt  ytm}  Oh, 
fflalw  hart*  and  njr,  and  aat  my  donbia  at  nat  I " 

Tha  tide  of  the  gWa  q>paal  had  it*  eflbet  The 
aquaw  ntt  imWty,  aOnay.  Sha  moved  off  and 
pmcntly  came  bade  with  a  boodle  of  beaded  bodcaldn 
dothing. 

"  You  wear  theae^  they  my  owa  I  git  him  for  yon. 
See.  You  put  on,  I  go  get  aaddle.  The  blanket  here. 
Sa  Nevil,  my  NevQ,  fiom  home.  Warn  not  Icnow 
wliere.     But  maybe  lie  come  quick  an'  find  you  an' 


But  Wana  dU  not  finidi  exprMdng  her  feara.  She 
aeemed  to  auddenly  remember  of  triuMn  ahe  waa  apeak- 
ing,  and  that  there  waa  dido^^  in  what  ahe  waa 
aaying. 

But  Roaebod  was  paying  little  heed.  She  waa 
already  changhig  her  dothea.  She  knew  the  vdne  of 
time  juat  then,  and  ahe  had  been  forced  towaate  mnch 
already.  While  ahe  waa  completing  the  tranaibrmatfon, 
the  aquaw  went  out  and  changed  her  aaddle  and  bridle 
for  an  Indian  blanket  and  surcingle  with  atirmps 
attached  to  iti  and  a  pldted,  gaudy  tope  bridle  and 
qtadeUt 

When  ahe  came  back  the  white  girl  had  completed 
her  tdlet,  even  to  the  moccasdna  and  bnckddn  cbMfpa. 
And  even  the  undemonatrative  Wanaha  >«-ifi»nifd  at 
the  metamorphosia. 

She  saw  before  her  fa  the  dim  itarli^t  the  most 
delightful  picture  of  a  aquaw.  Rosebud's  wedth  of 
golden  hair  was  hklden  beneath  the  folds  of  the  cokMued 
blanket,  and  only  her  fair  white  face  with  its  H««T|||ng 
eyes,  bright  now  with  exdtement^  shone  out  and 
destroyed  the  Uludon. 

"Yon  are  much  beautiful.''  the  Indian  declared  in 
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■wwwwwnt  Then  the  Hood  guioe  until  RoMbud'i 
pndkal  voice  rooMd  bar. 

"Food.myWana." 

"Iglvebmd  and  mnt  It  in  bags  on  the  hone. 
Sa    Nowyongor" 

"Ye^  dear  Want.    Imuttga" 

Kaaebad  reached  her  amu  up  to  the  tall  woman's 
neck,  and  drawing  her  daric  fitce  down  to  her  own, 
Uaaed  her.  Though  she  loved  thii  dark  princen  she 
knew  that  her  IdM  waa  the  Idu  of  Judai.  Then  she 
pawed  out,  and,  mounting  her  hocM  rode  away. 

WitUn  five  minutes  of  her  going,  and  while  Wanaha 
ds  still  standfaig  in  the  doorway  looking  after  her,  a 
party  of  warrion.  headed  by  Little  Black  Fox  himself 
rode  up  to  tiie  house.  The  chief  had  come  in  search  of 
Nevil  Steyne.  And  he  angrily  demanded  the  white 
man's  whereabouts  of  tiie  woman  who  was  his  sister. 

The  ensuing  scene  was  one  of  ferocious  rage  on  the 
part  of  the  headstmig  man,  and  fear,  hidden  under  an 
exterior  of  calm  ddtate^  on  the  part  of  Wanaha.  She 
knew  her  brother,  and  in  her  mind  tried  to  account  for 
her  huAand's  absence.  And  after  the  warrion  had 
departed  she  passed  a  night  of  gloomy  foreboding. 

All  unconscious  of  her  narrow  escape.  Rosebud 
headed  away  to  the  north-east  She  had  no  elaborate 
scheme  of  route.  With  the  instinct  of  her  prairie  train- 
hig  she  knew  her  direction.  She  would  make  her 
destination  as  the  crow  flies,  chancing  evecytUng,  eveiy 
danger,  so  that  she  could  make  the  best  time;  oo 
personal  considerations  entered  into  her  calculations. 

She  could  see  the  reflections  of  the  camp  fiies  in  the 
sky  hi  eveiy  dhwction,  but,  with  a  reckless  courage^  she 
cared  notiUog  for  this.  A  more  calculating  mind  might 
wdl  have  shrunk  from  the  dangers  they  suggested.  To 
her  thqr  meant  no  more  than  obstacles  jMOt  must  be 
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confronted  and  ovsrcome.  SbekaewaaMogoittntegy 
in  warfare:  of  cover  there  waa  none  in  Oe  direction 
she  was  talcing. 

Like  the  Ifaw  of  great  soldiers  from  whom  she  was 
^scended  she  understood  riding  straMit  only.  Let 
the  fences  and  pitfalls  com^  let  them  be  What  they 
may,  she  wonld  not  swerve.  Whatever  the  emergen<^ 
she  was  prepared  to  confront  it,  and,  like  a  thorough 

sportow«Mnan  but  a  bad  general,  take  her  chancenelyinr 
only  on  her  good  horM!  and  the  darknesi^  and  the  pn^ 
verbial  lock  of  the  reckless. 

But  though  this  was  her  general  idea  she  did  aU  she 
could.  A  featherwei^t  she  still  strove  to  ride  lighter. 
Then  she  had  her  firearms^  and  she  steeled  her  heart  to 
thar  use.    After  all  she  came  from  splendid  fighting 

She  aUowed  herself  no  thought  of  failur-.  She  must 
not  fail,  she  told  herself.  They  were  waiting  for  help 
in  the  stockade  behind  her;  patient, strong,  a  man  of 
Uon  heart;  who  only  knew  defeat  n^ien  the  last  shot  was 
fired,  the  test  blow  strud^  and  he  was  left  helpless  to 
defend  himself  and  those  others,  he  was  waiting.  And 
her  thoughts  inspired  her  with  the  courage  of  a  brave 
woman  whose  lover  is  in  grave  peril,  than  which  there  is 
no  greater  courage  in  the  wwld. 

And  now  the  moment  of  her  peril  drew  near.  Every 
raking  stride  of  her  wiUing  horse  cut  the  brief  seconds 
Sorter  and  shorter.  The  lurid  reflections  of  the  camp 
fires  m  the  sky  had  given  place  to  the  star-like  glow  of 
the  fires  themselves,  and  every  yard  of  the  distance 
covered  showed  them  larger  and  pkdner  against  the 
sky-line. 

She  was  riding  strai^  for  the  middle  cooiae  of  the 
black  space  dividhig  two  of  the  fires  ahead.  There  was 
littie  to  dMose  in  any  directlan,  so  complete  was  the 
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drde  arooBd  the  farii^  but  ahe  had  been  quick  to  see 
th«t  that  Uttle  lay  here.  h-"*  «»  »ce 

She  meamred  the  distance  she  had  to  go  with  her 
eye.  It  was  not  far,  and  instinctively  she  reined  her  hone 
up  to  give  him  breathing  for  the  great  effort  to  come  • 
an  effort  iriiich  she  knew  was  to  be  veiy  real  indeed. 
Ap^oaching  steadily  she  made  her  preparations.  Free- 
ing  her  right  arm  from  her  blanket  she  drew  one  of  her 
revolvers  and  saw  that  it  was  iuUy  loaded.  Then  she 
closely  scrutinized  the  fires.  She  could  make  out  the 
^eral  outline  of  two  vast  camps  away  to  the  right  and 
m  of  her.  The  fires  were  in  the  midst  and  right  to 
flie  limits  of  the  lurid  light,  she  could  see  the  dim  out- 
Unes  of  innumerable  tepees,  and  crowds  of  moving 
figUTM.  It  was  a  sight  to  put  fear  into  the  heart  of 
a  danng  man,  then  how  much  more  so  in  the  heart 
ofafirailwoman? 

The  black  stretch  before  her  seemed  devoid  of  tepees 
but  she  was  not  sure.    Of  one  thing  she  felt  convinced,' 
evm  if  the  camps  were  confined  to  the  fires  there  was 
no  Ucehhood  of  these  wide  intervals  being  left  unguarded. 
Her  horse  refreshed,  she  put  him  into  a  strong 
gaUoft  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  entered  the  dang^ 
»Mie.    Almost  on  the  instant  her  surmise  proved  correct 
The  air  directiy  ahead  of  her  spUt  with  a  fieree  yelL 
She  knew  it    It  was  the  Sioux  war-cry.    The  supreme 
moment  had  come.    It  must  be  now  or  never.    Clinch- 
ing her  moccassined  heeU  into  her  hone's  barrel  she 
sent  him  racing  headlong.    And  as  he  rushed  forward 
•he  was  gripping  her  revolver  ready  for  immediate  use. 
A  neche  mounted  on  a  pony  suddenly  loomed 
•had  of  htr.    Such  was  her  pace  that  he  seemed  to 
nub  out  of  the  darkness  upon  her.    Yet  his  pony  had 
notmwed.    There  was  a  clatter  of  speeding  hoofs  on 
««her  ride,  and  she  knew  that  the  alarm  had  been  takM 
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Di^  and  the  Uoodthinty  warrion  fiom  tke  euBiw  were 
in  pnrrait. 

The  man  ahead  appeared  only  for  an  inatant  Her 
revolver  was  covering  him,  the  terrific  speed  of  her  hone 
helped  her  aim.  She  saw  th«i  sights  of  her  weapon  • 
she  saw  the  man.  The  hammer  fell.  Therewasactyl 
and  the  biting  report  of  the  revolver  died  away  in  the 
darkness.  She  had  passed  the  spot  where  the  man 
had  been.  Horse  and  rider  had  vanished.  She  had  no 
thought  for  anything  now.  She  was  conscious  of  only 
one  thing;  the  din  of  pursuit 

Thrusting  the  revolver  back  into  its  holster  she 
oifered  up  a  sdent  prajrer  to  Heaven.  Then  she  leaned 
over  her  hotw's  neck  to  relieve  him  of  her  wei^t,  and, 
with  the  yelling  horde  hard  upon  her  heela^  gave  heisdf 
up  to  the  race. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
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Ddwno  those  first  terrible  days  of  the  Indian  outbreak 
the  horrors  that  befeU  could  only  be  guessed  at  The 
government,  the  people  living  without  te  danger  wme. 
r*dually  earned  the  full  details,  but  those  most  con- 
cerned oriy  knew  what  was  happening  in  their  imme- 
«Mate  n«s^ghbourhood.  Every  one.  even  those  who  had 
made  a  lifcstudy  of  their  red-skinned  neighbours.  wet« 
Wten  unawares.  The  methods  of  the  untried  chieftain 
Had  proved  themselves  abwilutely  Napoleonic. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  cam- 

^yt  ^^  **"!*  °^  '""^  ""**  •*««»  pieparation. 
But  it  had  been  put  mto  execution  at  the  psychological 

""omentiwhfch  was  its  warrant  of  success.  That  this 
momMt  had  been  unpremeditoted.  and  that  something 
»«y  like  chance  alone  had  precipiuted  matters,  afforded 
neither  hope  nor  consolation. 

Andttttduncft    A  frail  whitewoman ;  Rosebud's 
«t«ra  to  the  fcrnH-her  visit  in  Nevil  Steyne's  company 

chi-*lr*rrL  *^'  *  ''*  "oinenf  *«  wild,  haughty 
^hieftain  had  stood  observing  her  as  she  rode  though 
tte  ocaapment ;  and  in  those  few  moments  the  mischief 

"••ilOBt 

t«J*^  H^  ,*"**""«  '"'"*  '^'^  ""^^  'Mwtance  to  the 

hSTJ^^"'*  ^  *'^'^»'  °f  *«»?«  witW"  it  very 
iitue  OMR.     Beuig  «rfdiers  they  were  treated  to  the 

«S7  s 
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Indkiu'  fint  attention.  An  overwhdiBfaig  hoide  of 
picked  warrion  w«re  sent  to  deal  with  tiiem,  and,  hy 
tiie  end  of  die  second  day,  the  massacre  and  sacking  of 
the  post  was  accomplisheid. 

In  this  way  a  large  reinforcement  was  added  to  the 
party  threatening  Beacon  Crossing.  Intoxicated  with 
their  fint  success  the  whole  army  rushed  upon  the 
unfortunate  township.  And  all  the  more  fierce  was 
the  onslan^t  for  the  reason  that  the  attack  was  made 
up  of  rival  tribes. 

The  Rosebuds  had  wiped  out  the  troops,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  men  of  Pine  Ridge,  fired  by  jealousy, 
advanced  like  a  raging  torrent  mad  with  the  desire  for 
slaughter.  Utterly  unprepared  for  such  rapid  move- 
ments, the  men  at  the  Crossing,  unorganized,  hardly 
realizing  what  had  happened,  fell  easy  victims. 

The  township,  like  the  fort,  was  wiped  from  the  fair 
faee  of  the  budding  prairie-land.  The  horrors  of  the 
massacre  were  too  terrible  to  be  dealt  with  here.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  now  living  in  the  country  have 
heard  the  tales  of  that  awful  week.  Few  people  escaped, 
and  those  only  by  taking  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  they 
suffered  untold  privations  from  want  and  exposure. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  principal  centres 
where  interference  might  spring  from,  the  Indians  pro- 
ceeded to  devote  themselves  to  the  individual  settlers 
upon  tile  prairie.  Not  a  farm  escaped  their  attention. 
North  and  sooth,  east  and  west,  for  miles  and  miles  the 
red  tide  swept  over  the  face  of  the  plains,  burning, 
sacking,  nMrdering. 

A  track  of  Uood  was  left  behind  them  iHierever 
fhey  went  Charred  monuments  marked  the  tombs  of 
hardy  settlers  cani^t  in  the  red  flood ;  where  peace  and 
prosperitf  had  so  recently  reigned,  now  only  war.  ruin 
and  dmstatioa. 
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And  with  eMh  tucceeding  day  the  honor  grew. 
The  nortiKrn  Indiana  threw  in  their  lot  with  their  war^ 
Mke  Sioux  brother*,  and  all  the  smaller  and  more 
distant  tribes,  numerically  too  weak  for  initiative, 
hastened  to  the  bloody  field  of  battle.  The  rebeUion 
grew ;  it:  spread  over  the  country  like  a  running  sore. 
The  Bad  Lands  were  maintaining  their  title. 

At  first  the  news  that  filtered  through  to  the  outoide 
worid  was  meagre,  and  devoid  of  reliable  detail.  Thus 
ith^ipened  that  only  a  few  troops  were  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  action.  And  it  was  not  until  these,  like  the 
handful  at  the  fort,  had  served  to  swell  the  roll  of 
massacre,  and  the  fact  became  known  that  the  northern 
posts,  where  la^e  forces  were  always  kept  in  readiness, 
were  cut  oflf  fix>m  all  communications  that  the  world 
learned  the  full  horror  that  had  befallen  the  Indian 
territory  of  Dakota. 

And  through  these  da)rs  the  one  place  to  hold  out 
against  the  fierce  onslaught  of  an  overwhelming  foe 
was  the  fortified  iarm  of  White  River.  But  it  was  in  a 
desperate  pli^t 

So  far  only  the  foresight  of  the  defenders  had  saved 
them.  The  vast  strength  of  the  stockade  and  the 
inner  earthworks,  hurriedly  thrown  up  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  unswerving  devotion  of  the  little  band 
of  settlers  within  its  shelter,  had  formed  a  combination 
of  stoat  resistance.  But  as  the  time  passed,  and  each 
day  brought  with  it  its  tally  of  casualties,  the  position 
became  more  and  more  desperate. 

With  each  attack  the  fortifications  sufiered.  Twice 
the  ramparts  were  breached,  and  only  nightfall  had 
saved  the  lituatioa.  At  long  range  fighting  the  white 
defenders  had  the  best  of  it,  bnt  hand  to  hand  the  issue 
was  reversed.  Eadi  day  saw  one  or  two  of  the  white 
men  laid  lov.and  the  burden  of  the  rest  proportionately 
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TIUM,  oat  of  a  total  of  thirty  ftvaHaUe  iMn 
ud  yontht,  at  the  end  of  six  dayi  the  fane  was  redooed 
by  nearly  a  third. 

But  wont  of  all  wat  the  strain.  Every  man  within 
the  stockade,  and  for  that  matter,  most  of  the  women, 
too,  knew  that  the  pressure  could  not  endiue  much 
longer  without  disastrous  resulta  Ammunition  was 
Identiful,  provisions  also^  and  the  well  supplied  all 
the  water  necessary.  It  was  none  of  these ;  it  was  the 
nerve  strain,  the  lack  of  proper  rest  and  sleep.  The 
men  only  snatched  odd  half  hours  in  the  daytime.  At 
nig^t  tvety  eye  and  ear  had  to  be  alert 

Setfa  and  Saiker  headed  evefything.  In  the  coundla 
they  were  die  leaders,  just  as  Ouy  were  in  the  fighting. 
And  on  them  devolved  the  control  of  everything,  fiora 
the  distribntion  of  rations,  in  which  Ma  Sampson  and 
Miss  Parker  were  their  lieutenants,  to  the  regulations 
for  die  sanitation  of  the  fort 

And  all  die  time  NevU  Steyne  was  never  lost  sight 
of.  He  was  driven  to  fight  beside  his  leader  widi  Rube 
close  b^tnd  him  ready  for  my  treachery.  He  knew 
that  Sedi  knew  him,  knew  his  secret,  knew  his  leladons 
with  the  Indiana,  and  he  quite  understood  that  his  only 
hope  lay  in  implieft  obedience,  and  a  watchful  eye  for 
escape.  His  aatnie  was  such  that  he  had  no  qualms  of 
conscience  in  regard  to  opposing  his  red-skinned  friends. 
That  part  he  accepted  philosophically.  He  had  so 
teng  played  a  game  of  self-seeking  treachery  that  his 
present  condition  came  quite  easily  to  him. 

For  Seth  who  shall  say  what  that  dreadful  period 
of  suspense  must  hwre  been  ?  He  went  about  his  work 
with  his  usuri  qaiet;  thoughtful  face,  a  perfect  mask  for 
dMt  wbkh  Ity  behind  it  Then  was  no  change  of 
manner  or  expression.  Siwress  or  disaster  cooU  not 
alter  his  stem,  mqrielding  ways.    He  fought  with  the 
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•bwidon  and  deipentioa  of  any  Indian  warrior  when  it 
came  to  cIom  quarten,  returning  to  liis  quiet,  alert 
manner  of  command  the  moment  tlie  fighting  was  over, 
H^wM  uncoffl^aining,  always  reaaming  to  thoae 
'iSl  r^  ««y>ng  iomethlng  in  his  qoiet  personality 
wMch  fired  his  companions  to  exertions  which  no  woids 
of  encouragement  could  have  done. 

And  yet  he  was  passing  through  an  agony  of  heart 
and  mind  such  as  few  men  are  submitted  ta  Rosebud 
had  gon^  vanished,  and  no  one  could  answer  the 
quMtion  that  was  for  ever  in  his  mind  He  had  looked 
far  her  return  when  Joe  Smith's  party  came  in,  only  to 
be  confounded  by  the  fact  that  she  had  not  even  been 
seen  by  them.  That  night  he  had  risked  everything 
for  her.  He  scouted  till  dawn,  visiting  Wanaha's  hut 
but  only  to  find  it  deserted.  Finally  he  returned  to  the 
farm  a  broken-hearted  man,  bitter  with  the  reflection 
Oiat  he  alone  was  to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 

The  girl's  loss  cast  a  terrible  gloom  over  tiie  yihole 
fort  It  was  only  her  sense  of  responsibiUty  which 
saved  Ma  from  breaking  down  altogether.  Rube 
«id  not  a  word,  but,  like  Setii,  he  periums  suffimd 
the  more. 

It  was  on  tiie  seventh  day  tiiat  a  curious  chanee 

•Wight,  but  after  tiie  novelty  had  pasMd,  a  grave  sus- 
p^  grew  in  tiie  minds  of  tiie  worn  and  weary 
d^en.  There  was  not  a  shot  fired.  The  enemy 
bU  witiidrawn  to  their  distnt  camps,  and  a  heavy 
peace  prevailed.  But  tiie  move  was  so  unaccountable 
mat  all  sought  tiie  reason  of  it. 

Coimsel  was  taken  by  tiie  heads  of  tiie  defence,  and 
»elMing of  uneasiness  grew.  The  more  experienced 
aw«»ed  it  to  be  tiie  herakl  of  a  final,  overwhelming 
«»Ml«r»t    The  younger  prafened  optimistic   views, 
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wUeh  tfa^  found  uaeonriadBf.    Howwer,  wwy  one 
toi*  cue  tiut  advantage  «m  taken  of  the  icapite. 

Seth  took  hit  rapper  in  one  of  the  upper  raonu  in 
oompnqr  with  Parker  and  Nevil  Steyne.  He  aat  atthe 
open  window  watching;  watching  with  evea  atrainite 
and  nerveipainfiilV  alert  Other,  might  lert,  he  wSd 
not;  dared  not 

*-nS;^*!IS^'*'^!!?'*^''°*°°-  Thebriefn»ing 
^^,^S^  tarn  goU  to  gwy.  A  foobte 
wnnded  outride  the  door  of  the  room  wheie  tileS 
^i^^^l^^^'  -^  "»«»"«»*>«*«  Mrfc  Rlckanto  came 
la  Ko^dmd8>consin  had  changed  considenUy  in  thow 
■even  dajra.  Her  ample  proportions  were  shrunken. 
Her  face  was  leas  round,  but  had  gained  in  chancter 

The  education  of  a  li«rtime  had  been  crowded  into  the 
past  week  for  her.  And  it  had  routed  a  n>iiit  wiOin 
»«  bosom  the  presence  of  which  the  had  not  even 
auapected. 

"Rnbe  wants  you,  Seth."  she  announced.  "He's  on 
tte  aorth  aide  of  the  stockade  If  t  something  pm^- 
Ue^.  I  tUnk;- she  added.    "  Thaf  s  why  he  asked  to 

,-  ^^^  ■  **•  **•*  **'  f»*n'ts.  Seth  accompanied  her 
ftom  the  room  and  moved  downstairs.  It  was  on  their 
waydown  tliat  Mn.  Richards  laid  a  hand,  already 
wonrwotn,  upaa  tlM  man's  arm. 

-f»I!Z^K.'^^r*''***«^  Seth,  shaU  we  get  out 
af  this  trouble?'* 

Tie  ^estkm  was  adnd  without  any  exptcssfon  of 

L?r  **  ""  laM»*«t  the  woman  wanted  a  plain, 
truthnil  aaaarer. 

l^^'H^^HiL^T^'^f'^-    "Yet. 

■WWesyourworicww?"  ^^ 

"Tfcei 
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-Ahl 
"Na" 

"  Say,  you've  a  nodoB  to  toy  »  » 

"IfneGeaniy." 

"  MeUw  if  •  going  to  be.- 

■  You  can  oount  on  me." 

And  woadering  at  the  change  in  thia  EiwUih- 
woman,  her  coaqxinioa  left  her  to  johi  Rube. 

He  found  the  whole  ganlwn  agog  with  excitement 
•ad  aktm.  There  was  a  large  gathwing  at  the  north 
«de  of  the  atockad^  behind  the  bam  and  outbuildlnsa. 
Even  m  the  swift  falling  darkness  it  was  evidMirSIrt  a 
hg  move  was  going  on  in  the  distant  Indian  camps. 
«or  did  it  take  long  to  convince  everybody  that  die 
move  was  in  the  nature  of  an  advance. 

Alter  a  long  and  earnest  scrutiny  through  a  pair  of 
old  fiftd^lasse^  Seth,  foltowed  by  Rube,  made  a  round 
of  thr  fortifications.  The  movement  was  goiiw  <»  in 
eveiy  direction,  and  he  knew  that  by  moi^ng^  at  any 
rate,  tiiey  would  have  to  confront  a  grand  assault  He 
had  CO upleted  the  round,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  dia- 
cnssing  the  necessaiy  preparations  widi  Rabc,  nil 
exsmlning  the  outlook  through  the  0»mu,  -wftm 
suddenly  ba  broke  off  with  a  sharp  ejac^atfso.  The 
next  moment  he  turned  to  the  old  man  below  Mb. 

"Take  these  glasses,  Rube,"  he  said  rapfally,  '^ 
«tay  right  here.  Guess  I'm  goin'  to  drop  over  I'U 
be  back  in  awfailes.  There's  somethin'  movin'  limonir 
the  grass  within  gunshot" 

T^a  chaery  -aye,"  Rube  clambered  to  the  top  of 
the  MMfcade  as  the  younger  man  disappeared  <m  the 
other  sble. 

Seth  IsKled  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  moved  out 
«n  that  iwwner.  Whatever  his  quarry  the  {dainsmaa's 
movemotts  wobU  hawe  been  difficult  of  detection,  for  he 
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crept  along  towards  hb  goal  with  tiut  nuld.  ^m^^ 

aovemat  ao  eaaantlaUy  hldlanT         ^^  *«P««toi 

Rube  watched  Um  mtn  darfcaeM  kid  Um  fon 

vfc^.  ,  Tto^  rtooping  low.  uul  mauwing  the  SJ-lSTI 

fcw^toute.  late,  he  dMactly  made  ollt  the  322.; 
of  two  men  steading  talldng  together.  "•«"*«• 

Seth  found  himself  ooafronting  an  Indian.    The 

man  was  plastered  with  wa^pdnt.  ud  his  ^^hered 

J«d  was  an  imposing  sight  But  even  in  thTStaSm 

•cout,  Jim  Crow.  He  was  fully  ^led.  but  the  white 
man's  gun  held  him  covered.'^  In  ^p^i^to  £ 
^Z^.^  *^t«"-»  weapon,  the  ^l£  S 
wms  upon  the  ground.    Then  he  stand  m.^   .^ 

SltStit"?*^'"^^  ""^-  ^«  ^  ^^^ 

the  direction  of  the  moving  IndiansL 

-Wal?»  inquired  Seth,  coldly, 
an-iy.^  ^""''  ''**'*•     ^  "»»»  «»«*P^     Fl'  dollar 

s^^'""'"^^-    A-0  the  result  wu  another 

" What  is  it? " 

"Fi- dollar  ?  " 

"If  it's  worth  it,  sure;  yes." 

•ft  heap  worth,"  replied  the  scout  readily. 

Seth  s  comment  was  short 

bX*?,'*  i**""*^^  scoundrel  any  way." 
*"tJ«m  Crow  was  quite  unabashed. 
Se^  it  th^^"  he  said,  and  for  the  moment  his  face 

rtT  „u  ,  *"^  •"  '™'  comprehensively  taldne  in 
tte  ^le  counto^dft  -Whilemen  aU  deSl*U 
Wll.  Bwcon-itgone  Fort-it  gone  Fwm-HdU^ 
So.  Mfles  an' miles.  They  all  IdlL  SoWfa^S^e 
lysoua   They, too, aU  kill.    Indian  mwlSjX! 
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2b  -Jf""'"™*  they  ot  MP  dU  fimn.     Sa     Thty 
"W«ir     Seth  wemod  quite  nneoacenied  by  dw 

At  onee  Jim  Crow  uiumed  m  lode  of  omniiig.    Hii 
tytt  became  oarrower  slits  thmn  ever. 

"  So.  It  dis  w»y,»  he  said,  holding  tip  a  band  and 
indicating  each  iinger  as  he  proceeded  to  malce  his 
points.  "Blaclc  Fox— him  angry.  Much.  Big  soldier 
men  come  from  north.  They  fight-^veiy  fierce,  an' 
tonsandsofem.  They  drive  neche  back.  back.  Indian 
man  everywher"  kiUed.  Sa  They  come.  Chief  him 
"Mch  angry.  Him  say,  'They  come.  But  I  kill  all 
white  man  first'  So  to-morrow  he  bum  the  farm  right 
up,  an'  kill  everybody  much  dead." 
"And  the  soldiers  are  near  ?" 
The  whiteman's  words  were  coldly  inquiring;  but 
inwdly  it  was  very  different  A  mighty  hope  was 
■urging  through  him.  The  awfial  suspense  had  for  the 
moment  dropped  iirom  his  sickening  heart,  and  he  felt 
Wte  shouting  aloud  in  his  joy.  The  Indian  saw  notiiing 
of  this;  however. 

"  Yes,  thqr  near.    So.    One  sun." 
Seth  heard  the  news  and  remained  silent    One  day 
offi    He  could  hardly  realize  it    He  turned  away  and 
scanned  the  horizon.    Jim  Crow  grew  impatient 
"An' tile  fi' dollar?" 

TTiere  was  something  so  unsophisticated  in  the  man's 
•waUtytiut  Seth  ahnost  smiled.  He  turned  on  him 
•cwrely,  however. 

"You've  been  scrappin'  with  your  countrymen, 
mnrderin'  an'  lootin',  an'  now  you  see  the  game's  up 
yon  come  around  to  me,  ready  to  seU  'em  same  as 

necne I 
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"  Jfa  Crow  no  neche.  I,  Jim  Crowr,  scouC  the  m 
retorted. 

Seth  eyed  him. 

"I  see.  You  figger  to  git  scoutin'  agin  when  tl 
IS  through.     Say,  you're  wuss'n  I  thought.     You' 

He  broke  off,  struck  with  a  sudden  thought  In 
moment  he  had  dropped  his  tone  of  severity. 

holds' i"  ^  u"?  *"  ^^'^  y°"  ^"^^^  ^oWax,"  he  8ai< 
holding  the  other's  shifty  eyes  with  his  own  stead 
gaze,  If  youve  a  notion  to  earn  'em  an'  act  squai 
i>ay  I  ken  trust  you  if  I  pay  you.  You  ain't  like  th 
white  neche,  Newl  Steyne,  who's  bin  Black  Fox's  wis 
man  so  long.  After  he'd  fixed  the  mischief  he  gi( 
around  to  us  an'  turns  on  the  IndiMs,  sure.  &, 
he  s  fought  with  us.  An'  he's  goin'  to  fight  with  u 
to-morrow.  He's  a  traitor  to  Indian  man,  sure.  Yoi 
«>elong  to  the  whites,  and  you  come  to  help  us  whei 

W  «°K  »'^v\T  *^  ^""'"^  80in'  to  make  nortl 
hard  as  hell  'U  let  you,  savee  ?  An'  if  the  soldiers  gi 
Here  at  sundown  to-morrow  night,  I'm  coin'  to  iriw 
you  twenty  dollars,  and  I'U  see  you're  n:ade  head 
scout  agin." 

of  se^S>2lSir' "'""""•    "-»«  »<»«!«*»  tone 

"  I,  Jim  Crow,  make  soldiers  dis  night    Sa" 
f™»r*^  ,.?**■    Y""  *«=t  squar'.    Guess  you  ain't  no 
tractor  to  whiteman,  same  as  NevU  Steyne's  traitor  to 

by  Sfa?^  "'^^ '  ^'^  ^^'^  ^"^  ^^y  ''°<»*» 

"Yes.    Black  Fox  knows." 
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Sunrise  brought  the  alarm.  The  call  to  arms  came  in 
the  midst  of  breakfast.  But  it  came  to  men  who  were 
discussing  possibilities  with  smiling  faces,  and  to  women 
who  were  no  longer  held  silent  by  the  dread  of  the  last 
few  days.  For  all  had  shared  in  Seth's  news.  And  if 
ever  words  were  graven  on  the  hearts  of  human  beings, 
Seth's  announcement,  "Troops  are  comin'  from  the 
north,"  would  most  certainly  have  been  found  inscribed 
on  the  hearts  of  the  defenders  of  White  River  Farm. 

The  attack  began  as  the  sun  cleared  the  horizon, 
and  continued  aU  day.  Like  the  first  few  raindrops  of 
a  storm-shower  the  enemy's  bullets  hissed  through  the 
air  or  spattered  upon  the  buUdings.  Their  long-range 
firing  did  little  harm,  for  Indians  are  notoriously  bad 
marksmea 

The  sun  mounted  ;  the  hours  crept  by.  The  attack 
was  general,  and  each  minute  diminished  the  enveloping 
cirele.  The  Indians  had  learned  many  lessons  during 
the  past  six  days,  and  not  the  least  of  them  the  utter 
™'y  of  "wcklessness.  Now  they  crawled  upon  their 
bellies  through  the  grass,  offering  the  smallest  possible 
n»get  to  the  keen-eyed  garrison.  But  even  so  their 
death-foU  was  enormous.  The  plainsmen  held  them 
at  their  mercy,  and  it  was  only  their  vast  numbers  that 
gave  them  headway.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  them. 
267 
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As  each  man  drooped  his  head  upon  the  earth  anotb 

cl^^Zn'^f^'  *^^  «-- ---"-^  c.«le  w, 

,„  1^  r".-"*  *"""*  "*■  *"•««''  onJy  the  shar 
fr  ■!?».?'  ^''"'  *"  *'  P'-e  °f  bullets  whistiin 
through  the  air  as  the  Indians  returned  the  biting  fir 
of  their  intended  victims.  It  was  a  life  uid  death  stiigel 
against  time,  and  both  besieged  and  besiegers  knewf 

Seth  watched  with  quiet  eyes  but  mind  no  les 
anxious  tiiat  he  did  not  show  it  He  had  no  fix« 
station  like  the  others.  He  moved  here,  there,  am 
everywhere  watching,  watching,  and  encouraging  wW 
a  quiet  word,  or  lending  his  aid  with  a  shot  wherevei 
pressure  seemed  to  be  greatest  wnerevei 

Noon  passed.    Tie  whole  plain  was  now  aHve  witl 

Sfet,!i'''I^"'^5'^'"*^''"S  "Po«  the  doomed  fort, 
Ihe  head  of  the  advance  was  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  stockade.  «uurea 

„,l"^r  **»  **  Seth's  side.  Both  were  aiming  at  a 
party  of  young  braves,  endeavouring  to  outstrip  their 
fellows  by  a  series  of  short  rushes.  For  some  momenj 
thqr«lently  picked  them  off,  like  men  breaking  pip^ 
in  a  shooting  gallery.  The  last  had  just  fallen.  ^ 
It  s  red-hot  this  time,"  observed  the  Agent,  turning 
h«  attention  in  a  fresh  directioa  "We'll  be 'luc^ff 
we  hold  out  until  to-night"  He  was  blackened  with 
perspimion  and  dust  He  wore  three  bandoUers  brist- 
img  with  ammunition  over  a  torn  and  stained  shirt 

'Guess  so,"  Seth  replied.    "This  '11  last  another 
two  hours,  I'm  fig^erin',  then  we'U-git  busy." 

A  fresh  rush  had  started  and  the  two  rifles  were 
kept  at  work.  The  Indians  fell  like  ninepins,  but  there 
were  always  more  to  come  on. 
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Hargreavet  joined  them.  He  brought  an  ill-omened 
announcement  He,  too,  was  terribly  warworn.  He 
stiU  wore  his  clerical  stock,  but  it  had  lost  all  semblance 
of  Its  or^nal  shape. 

"They're  rushing  us  everywhere,  Seth,"  he  said. 

And  Seth  replied  while  he  aimed  at  another  daring 
warnor.  * 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  and  fired. 

Hargreaves  went  back  to  his  post.  There  must  be 
no  waste  of  time.  This  gentle  pastor  had  little  of 
gentleness  about  him  now.  A  good  Christian  in  every 
way,  he  still  had  no  thought  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
when  women  were  in  peril. 

By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rush  became 
general.  The  defenders  had  no  time  even  to  keep 
Uieir  nfles  cool.  A  steady  fire  was  kept  up,  and  the 
IndUns  were  picked  off  like  flies.  But  the  gaps  were 
filled  by  men  beyond  aU  ''  icription  in  their  reck- 
lessness. Nothing  could  s,  .n^j  the  tide.  They  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  like  the  waters  of  an  oncoming  sea. 
The  end  was  looming.    It  was  getting  near. 

Suddenly,  in  response  to  an  order  from  Seth,  some 
of  the  women  left  the  shelter  of  the  house  and  followed 
him.  And  a  few  minutes  later  the  well  was  working, 
and  a  chain  of  buckets  was  passing  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  A  process  of  saturation  was  put  into  opera- 
tion.  The  thatch  was  soaked  until  the  water  ran  throueh 
the  ceilings. 

WhUe  this  was  going  on  a  cry  came  from  the 
northeni  extremity.  The  first  Indian  had  reached  the 
stockade  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  temerity. 

And  now  orders,  swift  and  sharp,  passed  from  lip 


to  lip.     Seth  was 


infuU 


irywhere. 
ull  swing  in  a  minute. 


The  battle  would  be 


Suddenly  Rube  and  Nevil  appeared  from  a  small 
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outhouse  rolling  two  large  barrels.  These  were  stom 
on  end  and  the  heads  knock  out  of  them.  The  paili 
used  for  water  were  requisitioned ;  a  fresh  satnratioi 
went  forward,  this  time  it  was  the  log  stockade,  am 
the  saturation  was  being  performed  with  coal  oil 

The  sun  was  already  dropping  over  the  westen 
horizon  when  a  party  of  the  enemy,  in  face  of  thi 
fiercest  fire,  reached  the  defences.  It  was  the  psycho 
logical  moment  Seth  had  awaited.  From  the  stockad( 
he  called  out  a  sharp  order  to  the  women  in  the  uppe 
parts  of  the  house,  and  the  loyal  creatures,  distractet 
with  the  nervous  tension  of  inaction,  poured  out  1 
deadly  volley. 

The  terrible  bombardment  of  short  range  weapon 
had  instant  effect.  The  enemy  fell  back  under  th( 
withering  hail.  Headed  by  Seth  a  dozen  men  mountec 
the  ramparts,  and  the  next  instant  the  vast  corral  formec 
a  circle  of  leaping  flame  in  the  faces  of  the  besiegers 
The  coal  oil  had  done  its  work,  and  the  resinous  ptai 
logs  yielded  to  the  den  ands  of  those  who  needed  theii 
service. 

The  defence  was  consummate.  For  the  great  walls 
were  suflSciently  far  from  the  buildings  to  render  lif( 
possible  within  the  fiery  circle. 

BaiRed  and  furious,  the  Indians  fell  back  before  s 
foe  they  were  powerless  to  combat  At  a  respectfu; 
distance  they  watched  the  conflagration  with  wonder 
The  magical  abruptness  of  it  filled  them  for  a  moment 
with  supetstitious  awe.  But  this  phase  did  not  last  long 

The  gates  were  the  weak  spot,  and  they  quickly 
burnt  through.  In  half  an  hour  they  crashed  from  theii 
hinges,  and  the  lynx-<yed  foe  beheld  the  breach  thus 
open  before  them.  They  charged  to  the  assault,  while 
inside  the  defenders  stood  ready  for  them  just  beyond 
the  range  of  the  fierce  heat 
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And  now  was  given  an  example  of  that  strange, 
fanatical  course  for  which  the  redman  is  so  famous. 
To  pass  the  breach  was  like  passing  through  a  living 
furnace,  for  the  fire  was  raging  at  its  full  height  upon 
either  side.    There  was  no  hesitation,  no  shrinking. 

Those  nearest  it  charged  the  opening,  and  as  they 
came  were  mowed  down  by  the  rifles  waiting  for  them. 
Again  and  again  was  the  gateway  besieged,  and  the 
roasting  human  flesh  sent  up  a  nauseous  reek  upon  the 
smoke-laden  air.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  insensate 
fearlessness  of  these  benighted  creatures,  nothing  the 
awful  slaughter  which  the  white  defenders  dealt  out 

But  the  superior  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  white- 
men  only  served  them  for  a  time  against  the  daring 
horde.  Dozens  rushed  to  the  sacrifice,  but  ever  there 
were  more  behind  asking  for  the  death  of  their  comrades. 
And  inch  by  inch  they  drove  through  the  opening  to 
within  striking  distance.  They  had  abandoned  their 
firearms,  and,  with  hatchet  and  tomahawk,  their  natural 
dose-quarter  weapons,  the  final  struggle  began. 

All  that  had  gone  before  was  as  nothing  to  the  fight 
that  waxed  now.  The  howling  mob  were  within  the 
defences,  and  there  was  only  one  possible  outcome. 
The  position  was  one  of  those  when  the  tnie  spirit  of 
the  frontiersman  is  at  its  highest  and  grandest  pitch. 

Gradually  the  riflemen  on  either  flank  dropped  back 
before  the  raging  mob. 

The  rank,  of  which  Rube  was  the  centre,  stood. 
Here  was  no  rifle  practice.  Revolvers  were  at  work 
with  the  rapidity  of  ni8:<:im  guns.  As  they  were 
emptied,  they  were  passed  back  and  reloaded  by  the 
women.  But  even  this  was  inadequate  to  hold  the 
mob. 

Suddenly  Rube,  prompted  by  that  feeling  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  every  man  of  mighty  muscle,  abandoned 
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his  revolver,  and,  clubbing  his  rifle,  reverted  to  tl 
methods  of  the  old  savage.  He  swung  it  around  h 
head  like  a  flail,  and  crashed  it  amongst  those  directl; 
in  front  of  him.  And  his  action  became  an  exampl 
for  the  rest  Every  rifle  was  clubbed,  and  by  shec 
might,  and  desperate  exertion,  the  defenders  cleared 
space  before  them.  The  great  Rube  advanced,  hi 
rugged  face  fiercely  alight  He  could  no  longer  wa 
for  attack,  he  went  to  meet  it,  his  giant  form  towerin 
amidst  the  crowd,  and  the  rest  following. 

The  scene  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  hew© 
a  road  for  himself  through  the  living  crush,  his  rifle  but 
crashing  amongst  heads  recklessly,  indiscriminately,  bu 
urged  with  all  the  might  of  his  giant  strength.  Set) 
and  the  Agent,  and  Nevil  and  the  minister  were  hi 
chief  supporters.  And  there  was  a  light  in  the  cleric' 
eyes,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  there  before  by  an; 
of  his  flock,  and  a  devilish  joy  in  his  heart  as  he  felt  tb 
concussion  of  his  blows  upon  heads  that  crushed  beneatl 
them. 

Back  they  drove  the  howling  throng,  back  toward: 
the  fieiy  gateway.  It  literally  <niimpled  before  theii 
furious  attack.  But  as  the  wai  iors  fell  back  the  pio 
gress  of  the  whitemen  slowed  and  finally  ceased  alto- 
gether, for  the  masses  beyond  were  pressing,  and  sc 
packed  were  the  savages  that  they  could  not  retreat 

Darkness  was  settling  over  the  land.  Th*;  Indians 
rallied  as  the  first  fuiy  of  the  whitemen's  onslaught 
spent  itself.  The  redmen,  stem  fighters  at  all  times, 
were  quick  to  seize  upon  the  advantage.  And  their 
counter  was  no  less  furious  than  the  defenders'  assault 
had  beea  Step  by  step,  with  hatchets  gleaming  in  the 
yellow  light,  they  regained  their  lost  ground. 

Slowly  the  whitemen  were  beaten  back;  all  but 
Rube^  whose  fuiy  was  unabated.    He  had  cleared  a 
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■pace  for  himself,  from  which  the  fiercest  efforts  of  the 
enemy  could  not  dislodge  him. 

Shouting  to  those  behind  to  care  for  the  women, 
Seth  sprang  to  the  old  man's  side,  and,  setting  his  bacic 
to  his,  stood  to  help  him.  Retreat  was  cut  off,  but,  all 
unconcerned  for  everything,  like  a  maddened  bull,  Rube 
sought  only  to  slay,  to  crush,  to  add  to  the  tall/  of  the 
dying  and  dead. 

How  the  last  moments  of  that  terrible  final  sUnd 
were  passed,  Seth  could  never  have  told.  His  long 
illness  was  telling  on  him.  His  weakness  afTected  him 
sorely.  All  he  was  aware  of  were  his  companion's 
mighty  blows,  and  the  fury  that  was  driving  him. 
That,  and  the  necessity  to  defend  him  on  his  unpro- 
tected side.  He  fought  as  he  could.  No  skill  guided 
him.  Now,  at  last,  he  had  no  cunning,  and  he  was 
hazily  conscious  of  his  ineffectiveness. 

Once  he  was  forced  to  his  knees  by  the  blow  of  a 
hatchet,  which,  glancing  down  his  clubbed  rifle,  took 
him  in  the  neck  with  its  flat  And  it  was  at  that 
moment  that  his  senses  became  aware  of  a  distant  bugle 
call  He  scarcely  recognized  it,  and,  certainly,  at  the 
moment,  it  brought  him  no  understanding. 

Instinctively  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  fought  on. 
And  curiously  enough,  a  moment  later,  his  dulled  senses 
made  him  aware  of  a  shudder  passing  over  his  com- 
panion's frame.  He  knew  that  Rube  staggered,  just  as 
he  was  made  aware  that  he  recovered,  and,  with  a 
sudden  access  of  fury,  renewed  the  fight  He  knew 
that  his  friend  had  been  badly  hit  and  was  putting  forth 
his  last  reserve  of  strength. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  last  struggle  he  heard  the 
bugle  t^in,  but  this  time  louder.  Its  note  rose  high 
above  the  noise  of  battle,  the  roar  of  the  flames.  But 
even  so,  he  did  not  take  its  meaning  until  he  heard  a 
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mighty  cheer  go  op  from  hb  comrades  within  U 
defences. 

He  roused ;  a  great  joy  thrilled  Itim.  His  hea 
suddenly  became  clear,  and  his  wealcnen  passed  froi 
him  lilce  the  liiting  of  some  depressing  cloud.  And  h 
found  himself  able  to  put  forth  a  last  exertion.  And  i 
tliis  juncture  he  was  somehow  standing  at  Rube's  sid( 
instead  of  at  liis  back. 

Of  one  accord,  and  without  a  word,  they  clutfged  th 
howling  mob.  They  smote  with  their  heavy  rifles  i 
every  direction,  shouting  as  they  went,  driving  all  befor 
them.  A  mighty  triumph  was  in  Seth's  heart ;  he  ha 
no  room  for  anything  else,  no  thought  for  anything  els( 
Even  he  was  blinded  to  the  old  man's  condition.  An 
it  was  not  until  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  th 
defenders,  and  the  Indians  were  wildly  struggling  ove 
one  another  to  escape  through  the  still  blazing  gatewaj 
and  the  old  man  fell  like  a  log  at  his  side  in  the  mida 
of  the  pursuit,  that  he  realized  what  had  happened. 

Rube  was  bleeding  from  a  gaping  wound  at  the  bas 
of  his  neck.  Just  for  one  instant  he  saw  the  gateway 
fill  with  uniformed  horsemen,  then  Seth  fell  on  his  knee 
at  his  foster-father's  side. 

Tliere  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Wear] 
and  exhausted  the  little  garrison  gathered  mutely  roun( 
the  fallen  man.  Mawas  at  Seth'sside.  Shehadraise( 
her  husband's  head,  and  her  grey  old  eyes  were  peer 
ing  tenderly  anxious  into  his.  And  wliile  she  was  stil 
supporting  him,  some  one  pushed  their  way  to  hei 
side.  One  bare  white  arm  was  thrust  through  hers,  and 
a  hand  was  gently  laid  on  the  old  man's  rugged  fore' 
head.  Ma  turned  inquiringly  upon  the  intruder,  and 
found  herself  staring  into  a  pair  of  tearful,  violet  eyes. 

"Rosebud!"  she  cried.  And  instantly  a  flood  ol 
tears  slowly  rollrd  down  her  worn  cheeks. 
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The  relief  of  the  farm  was  really  only  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  It  meant  that  following  on  iu 
heels  the  great  northern  posts  were  pouring  out  their 
thousands  of  troops,  and  that  a  general  advance  was 
in  progress.  It  meant  that  now,  at  last,  but,  alas  I  too 
late  to  avert  the  awful  r  acre  of  the  white  settlers, 
the  force  was  adequate  to  cne  task  of  subjugating  the 
savages. 

The  flying  column  that  had  ridden  to  the  rescue  was 
a  small  band  of  picked  men,  and  a  couple  of  light 
machi.-ie  guns.  It  was  composet!  of  veteran  Indiau 
filters,  who,  fuii,  understanding  the  desperate  chances 
of  thus  cutting  themselves  oflT  from  their  supporte,  and 
riding  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  were  yet  ready  to  do 
it  again  and  again. 

The  Indians,  believing  this  desperate  attack  of  white 
troops  to  be  the  immediate  advance  guard  of  an  over- 
whelming 'brce,  withdrew  in  something  very  like  panic. 
But  with  morning  light  they  realized  they  had  been 
"  Wufled"  and  at  once,  returned  to  tne  attack. 

For  the  defenders,  however,  all  real  anxiety  was 
past  They  knew  that  a  sweeping  movement  was  in 
progress  throughout  the  whole  disturbed  area,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  days  before  the  Indians  would 
be  shepherded  back  to  their  Reserves. 
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But  the  mliehief  wu  done,  the  countiy  wu  devu' 
tated  The  protperout  farming  region  wu  Uld  wute 
and  the  labour  of  yean  utterly  destroyed.  Of  th< 
•urvivort  of  the  awful  holocautt  the  minority  foun<i 
themselvet  utterly  ruined;  their  poMCMiona  gone 
Many  were  wounded,  and  all  were  homeleM.  Theii 
plight  waa  pitiable. 

While  others  showered  their  praise  and  thanks  and 
rough  compliments  upon  the  girl  who  had  dared  all  tc 
bring  her  friends  the  help  they  so  sorely  needed ;  while 
old  men  and  young  rivalled  each  other  in  their  admira- 
tion of  her  reckless  courage ;  while  the  women  sought 
to  minister  to  her,  and  wept  over  her,  Seth  held  aloof 
wc  ':ing  and  organizing  for  the  general  comfort  and 
well-being  with  that  everlasting  thought  for  othera 
which  was  so  great  a  part  of  his  nature. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  indifferent ;  it  was  not  that 
he  had  no  thanks  to  tender.  His  heart  was  full,  full  to 
the  brim  with  pride  for  this  giri  he  loved.  Hers,  he 
felt,  had  been  the  great  foresight,  just  as  it  had  been 
hers  the  great  courage  to  carry  out  their  only  possible 
salvation.  And  when  his  grave  eyes  had  first  fallen 
upon  the  slight  blanketed  figure  of  the  little  white 
squaw  he  recognized  indeed  the  clever  head  which  had 
done  more  than  trust  to  rash  courage.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  h'.ve  Ic  vcd  her  more. 

Nevertheless  his  was  the  first  greeting  when  she 
had  been  discovered  in  their  midst  His  had  been  the 
first  hand  to  grip  hers.  But  there  was  no  effusion. 
Nothing  but  what,  to  strange  ears,  might  have  sounded 
cold  and  wanting. 

"  Thanks,  little  Rosie,"  was  all  he  had  said,  while  his 
hand  held  hers.  But,  at  that  moment,  the  girl  would 
rather  have  foregone  life  itself  than  the  glance  he 
bestowed  upon  her  out  of  his  grave,  dark  ej  -s. 
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It  wu  many  days  before  any  freedom  from  the 
fortrcM  farm  could  be  enjoyed.  But  at  last  the  time 
came  round  when  the  troopi  began  to  converge  upon 
the  Retervefl,  and  the  shepherding  process  swept  the 
Indians  to  their  homes,  a  dejected  horde,  hating  but 
cowed  for  the  moment  As  before,  as  always,  their 
fierce  fires  of  savagery  were  alight ;  they  were  only 
burning  low,  for,  as  every  plainsman  knows,  they  are 
unquenchr  .-'e. 

It  was  late  In  the  afternoon  when  the  news  of  their 
freedom  flew  through  the  camp.  And  none  but  those 
who  have  passed  through  a  similar  ordeal  can  realize 
the  unutterable  joy  and  thankfulness  that  filled  each 
heart  Though  posse< .  ons  had  gone  and  many  were 
absolutely  ruined,  still  .erty  was  theirs  at  last  Liberty 
with  Its  boundless  possibilities. 

Seth  was  sitting  alone,  propped  against  the  charred 
gatepost  of  the  stockade.  He  was  sni  tklng  and  resting, 
and  incidentally  thinking  deeply  aftf  :  long  day's  work. 
And  there  was  much  to  think  about  Rube  was  slowly 
recovering  under  the  careful  hands  of  his  devoted  wife. 
Mrs.  Rickards  and  Rosebud  had  relieved  the  farmwife 
of  all  her  duties  that  she  might  be  free  to  lavish  her 
utmost  care  upon  her  staunch  old  friend  and  husbt>.nd. 
The  future  prospects  of  the  farm  were  less  involved  than 
the  aiTaiis  of  most  of  the  farmers.  The  set  back  of  the 
rebellion  was  tremendous,  but  years  of  thrift  had  left 
White  River  Farm  independent  of  a  single  year's  crops. 
Besides  the  farmhouse  and  buildings  were  intact 

But  none  of  these  things  were  in  his  mind  just  now. 
There  was  something  else  which  filled  his  heart  with 
unutterable  bitterness,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  hard 
thoughtful  stare  of  his  dark  eyes  as  he  gazed  out  upon 
the  wide  encampment  of  soldiers  spreading  itself  out  in 
all  directions. 
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Every  now  and  then  he  shifted  his  gaze  into  a  certain 
direction,  only  to  turn  away  with  apparent  indifference 
and  let  his  eyes  wander  over  every  chance  object  that 
attracted  them.  Once  the  Agent  came  to  him  and  they 
spoke  for  some  moments  in  a  low  tone.  Then  he  was 
tkgddn  left  to  his  thopghts.  The  sun  dipped  below  the 
horizon,  and  the  twilight  waned.  He  remained  at  his 
post  There  could  be  no  doubt  now  bnt  that  he  was 
waiting  with  some  fixed  purpose. 

At  last  he  turned  decidedly  in  the  direction  he  had 
been  so  frequently  glancing,  and  this  time  his  movement 
was  anticipatory.  A  daric  figure  was  approaching  from 
among  the  tents.  It  was  the  scout,  Jim  Crow,  who 
came  up  and  squatted  at  the  whiteman's  side.  The 
two  talked  together  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  the 
Indian  rose  to  depart. 

"  So^"  he  said,  in  his  pompous  fashion,  "  I  do  these 
things.    I,  Jim  Crow.    Good." 

"  You've  done  good  work,"  Seth  responded  casually. 
"And  you've  been  paid  for  it,  I  guess.  See  you  do 
this,  sure." 

He  watched  the  Indian  while  he  solemnly  spat  upon 
the  ground. 

"  I,  Jim  Crow,  have  said."  And  with  this  vaunting 
claim  to  honesty  the  scout  abruptly  turned  and  moved 
away. 

A  moment  later  Seth  made  his  way  alofrly  to  a 
small  outhouse.  He  raised  the  btch  of  the  door  and 
passed  within.  There  were  two  occupants.  The  Indian 
Agent  was  sitting  at  a  little  table  smoking  and  reading, 
and  Nevil  Steyne  was  lying  full  length  upon  some  out- 
spread blankets  upon  the  floor,  ^is  place  was  the 
temporary  abode  of  the  three  men.  The  farmhouse  had 
been  given  up  to  the  women  and  children. 

Seth  took  a  seat    As  he  came  in  Parker  closed  his 
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book  and  put  it  away.  From  his  blanlcets  Nevil  glanced 
up  quickly,  and  continued  to  watch  the  movements  of 
both  with  expectant  eyes.  He  was  aware  that  per- 
mission had  been  given  for  every  one  to  leave  the  farm. 
Nor  did  he  delude  himselfl  He  knew  that  he  was  a 
prisoner. 

Seth  placed  his  chair  so  that  he  was  in  iiill  view  of 
the  man  on  the  blankets.  And  his  first  words  were 
addressed  to  him. 

"Guess  you're  goin'  to  quit  this  farm,"  he  said, 
calmly,  but  in  a  manner  which  compelled  his  prisoner's 
attention.  "I've  thought  a  heap^  an'  tliat's  how  I've 
got  fig^^erin'.  You're  g<^'  to  quit  this  n^ht  That  is 
ef  you're  so  minded." 

He  paused,  but  his  grave  eyes  still  surveyed  the 
ungainly  form,  still  stared  coldly  into  the  lean  unshaven 
face,  into  the  shifty  pale  eyes.  Nevil  made  no  response. 
He  knew  instinctively  that  this  was  only  a  prelude  to 
more  that  was  to  follow. 

Parker  watched  Seth.  In  a  measure  he  was  mjrs- 
tified,  for  the  plainsman  had  never  given  him  his  full 
confidence  with  regard  to  NeviL  He  suspected  a  lot, 
but  that  was  all 

"Guess  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  a  deal  about  your- 
self" Seth  went  on  presently.  "I'll  just  mention  that 
Nevil  Stejme  ain't  jrour  real  name^  an'  it  wouldn't  take 
me  guessin'  long  to  locate  the  other.  That's  as  mebbe. 
You're  a  skunk,"  he  proceeded,  without  raising  his  voice. 
"You're  wuss'n  a  yaller  dan^  anyways.  But  even  a 
yaller  dawg  mostly  has  an  option.  Thaf  s  how  it  is  wi' 
you,  seein'  you're  o'  that  breed.  I  ain't  no  feelin'  o' 
mercy  for  you  anyways,  but  I'll  give  you  a  chance.  Ef 
you  stay  right  here  ther's  the  courts  as  '11  hang  you 
sure ;  ef  you  quit,  ther's  the  Injuns  as  you've  lived  by, 
an'  as  you  fooled  to  suit  your  own  dirty  schemes.    I 
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doo't  see  u  ther's  a,  great  choice  for  you.  Yonr  game's 
played,  an"  you're  gdn'  to  cash  in,  an'  it  Idnd  o'  seems 
to  me  you've  got  to  pay  anyways.  W^  youll  choose 
right  now." 

Nevil  had  sat  himself  up  while  the  other  was  s,  ik- 
ing. He  gave  no  outward  sign  beyond  that  one  n.  .ve- 
ment  Now  he  slowly  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  down 
upon  the  set  face  of  the  arbiter  of  his  fate  a  little 
uncertainly.  He  turned  from  him  to  the  Agen^  who 
was  looking  on  in  no  litUe  puzzlement  Then  his  eyes 
came  back  to  the  relentless  face  of  Seth,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  struggling  to  penetrate  the  sphinx-like  expression 
he  beheld. 

He  scented  danger,  he  knew  there  was  danger.  But 
even  so  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would  not  face  the 
jury  of  his  white  brothers.  He  believed  he  understood 
the  Indians,  and  saw  chances  in  this  direction.  But 
there  was  the  wonder  why  Seth  had  given  him  the 
chance.  But  he  had  no  time  to  debate  the  question. 
His  answer  was  needed. 

"  111  go  back  to  the  neches,"  he  said,  with  a  hateful 
laugh,  in  which  there  was  no  semblance  of  mirth.  "  As 
you  suggest,  a  yellow  dog  can  always  run  for  it" 
"Jestsa  It  ken  alius  run." 
Then  the  full  bitterness  of  his  position  swept  over 
the  renc^rad^  and  a  deep  rage  stirred  the  hatred  he 
held  for  this  man  who  had  outwitted  him  at  eveiy 
turn,  and  now  was  in  a  position  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  him.  And  his  words  came  low  with  concentrated 
fury. 

"Yes,  blast  you,  you  can  sneer  I  But  I  tell  you 
you're  making  a  mistake.  I  can  twist  tiie  neches 
around  my  finger.  Bah,  I  care  nothing  for  tiiem  I  I 
shall  get  clear  and  save  myself,  and,  as  sure  as  there's  a 
hell  for  the  damned,  you  shall  pay  I " 
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But  the  man  he  addressed  remained  undisturbed. 
His  manner  was  impertntbaUe.    He  nodded  gravely. 

"  Good,"  he  said.    "  Now  git— git  quick  I " 

And  the  man  who  posed  as  Nevil  Steyne  passed  out 
of  tlie  hut  and  out  of  the  fort,  urged  almost  to  pre- 
cipitancy by  the  suggestion  of  Seth's  final  command. 

After  his  going  silence  reigned  in  the  little  com 
shed  Parker  had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask,  but  none 
of  them  came  readily  to  his  lips  in  face  of  his  com- 
panion's silence.  Awd  in  the  end  it  was  Seth  who 
spoke  first 

"Wal,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "that's  settled."  His 
words  were  an  expression  of  relief. 

"I  don't  understand.  You've  let  him  go.  You've 
given  him  a  chance  to  get  away  in  safety  after " 

"Yes,"  responded  the  oUier  grimly,  "a  dawg's 
chance." 

And  the  answer  silenced  all  further  protest 

"  Yes,"  Seth  went  on  reflectively,  "  I've  done  with 
him,  I  guess  ;  we  all  have.    Say,  he's  Rosebud's  uncle." 

"  Ah  I "  Parker  was  b^inning  to  understand.  But 
he  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  his  ejaculation  was  an 
invitation  to  the  other. 

Seth  went  on  as  though  in  soliloquy. 

"Yes.  He's  gone,  an'  ther'  ain't  no  tellin'  where 
hell  finish.  Guess  ther's  a  hell  some'eres.  Mebbe  he 
ken  twist  'em,  the  Injuns^  around  his  finger,  mebbe  he 
cant  I  'lows  he  goin'  to  face  'em.  The/11  deal  out 
by  him  as  they  notion  justice,  I  guess." 

"  But  he  may  escape  them.  He's  slippery."  Parker 
hated  the  thought  of  the  man  going  scot  free. 

Seth  shook  his  head. 

«  Ko,"  he  said.  «  He'll  face  'em.  I've  seen  to  that, 
I  guess.  Jim  Crow  follows  him  wherever  he  goes.  An' 
Jim  Crow  hain't  no  use  for  Stephen  Raynor." 
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"What  do  you  think  wiU  happen  i" 

Parker  looked  up  into  the  taller  man's  face  as  thej 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  hut 

Seth  tamed.  His  shoulders  shrugged  expressively 
as  he  moved  out  and  walked  towards  the  farmhouse. 
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The  moon  at  its  full  shone  down  upon  a  scene  of 
profound  silence.  Its  silveiy  rays  overpowered  the 
milder  starry  sheen  of  the  heavens.  The  woods  upon 
the  banks  of  the  White  River  were  tipped  with  a  hard, 
odd  burnish,  but  their  black  depths  remained  unyielding. 
All  was  still— so  stilL 

Thousands  of  Indians  are  awaiting  in  nlent,  stubborn 
hatred  the  morrow's  sentence  of  their  white  shepherds. 
A  deep  passion  of  hatred  and  revenge  lies  heavy  on 
their  tempestuous  hearts ;  and  upon  the  heart  of  their 
warlike  chieftain  most  of  alL 

The  heart  that  beats  within  the  Indian  bosom  b 
invincible.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy,  as  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  fear.  It  stands  alone  in  its 
devotion  to  warlike  brutality.  Hatred  is  its  supreme 
passion,  just  as  fearlessness  is  its  supreme  virtue.  And 
liatred  and  revenge  are  moving  to-night — moving  under 
the  calm  covering  of  apparent  peace ;  moving  now  lest 
the  morrow  should  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  red- 
man  to  mete  out  the  full  measure  of  his  lust  for  native 
savagery.  And  so  at  last  there  comes  a  breaking  of  the 
perfect  peace  of  nighL 

A  daik  figure  moves  out  of  the  depths  of  the  woods. 
It  moves  slowly  towards  the  log  hut  of  Nevil  Steyne. 
It  pauses  at  a  distance  and  surveys  the  dim  ouUine 
against  the  woodland  bacldng. 
«83 
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Another  fignie  moves  out  from  the  wood%  and 
moment  later  another  and  yet  another ;  and  each  fisui 
fo  w*  In  the  track  of  the  foremort,  and  they  stan 
tollcing  m  low  murmurs.  Thus  twenty.Bve  blankete 
figures  are  gathered  before  the  hut  of  the  whit-  ren« 
gade.  They  are  Indians,  hoary-headed  patriarchs  e 
their  rac^  but  glowing  with  the  fierce  spirit  of  youtl 
m  their  sluggish  hearts. 

And  presently  they  file  away  one  by  one,  and  i 
becomes  apparent  that  each  old  man  is  weU  armed 
•raey  spread  out  and  form  themselves  into  a  wide  circle 
which  flowlydoses  in  upon  the  hut  Then  eachdecrepii 
figure  huddles  itself  down  upon  its  haunches,  like  som< 
bald-headed  vulture  settling  with  heavily  flapping  wine' 
upM  its  prey.  '      *^*^  *       *' 

i.Mf^'t^'^.uf*  "^^^^  **  '^  **f  **>«»«■  witWn  the 
hut  When  things  go  awry  with  those  who  Uve  by 
double-dealmg.  sleep  does  not  come  easUy.  Nevil 
Steyne  a  awake,  and  his  faithful  wife  keeps  him 
company.  *^ 

The  interior  of  the  hut  is  dismanUed.  Bundles  of 
fumishmgs  Ue  scattered  about  on  the  floor.  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  to  be  the  last  night  which  these  two  intend 
to  spend  m  the  log  hut  which  has  sheltered  them  so 
long. 

The  squaw  is  lying  fully  dressed  upon  the  bed,  and 
her  man  is  sitting  beside  her  smoking.  They  are  talking 
discussing  eagerly  that  which  has  held  the  man's  feverish 
uterest  the  whole  night 

TTiere  is  no  kindness  in  the  man's  tone  as  he  speaks 
to  his  woman.  He  is  beset  with  a  fear  he  clmnot 
conceal  It  is  in  his  tone^  it  is  in  his  eyes,  it  is  in  his 
very  restlesniessi 

The  woman  is  calm.  She  is  an  Indian,  and  in  her 
veins  runs  the  blood  of  generations  of  great  chief* 
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Fear  hu  no  place  in  her  heart,  but  her  devotion  to  her 
man  makes  her  anxious  for  him.  Her  slow,  laboured 
use  of  his  language  is  meant  to  encourage  him,  but  he 
takes  no  comfort  from  it  His  utter  selfishness^  his 
cowardice,  places  him  beyond  mere  verbal  encourage- 
ment 

"  It  still  wants  two  hours  to  dawn,"  Nevil  exclaimed, 
referring  to  his  watch  for  about  the  twentieth  time  in 
the  last  hour.    "  God,  how  the  time  hangs  I " 

The  woman's  dark  eyes  were  upon  his  nervous  face. 
She  noted  the  anxious  straining  of  his  shif^  eyes. 
Their  whites  were  bloodshot,  and  his  brows  were  drawii 
together  in  the  painful  concentration  of  a  mind  fixed 
upon  one  thought. 

"  It  will  pass,"  she  said,  with  all  the  hopefolness  she 
could  express. 

"Of  course  it  will  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know ?  " 
The  man  spoke  with  harsh  irritation.  "You— you  don't 
seem  to  understand." 

"Wanaha  understands."   The  squaw  nodded.    Then 
sh^  too,  gave  way  to  a  slight  irritation.    «  Why  you  not 
sleep,  my  Nevil  ?    Wanaha  watch.    It  a  long  joum 
Sleepy  my  husband.    You  fear  foolish.    Sa" 

The  man  turned  scornful  eyes  in  her  direction,  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  speak.  Then  presently  he 
said — 

"  Sometimes  I  think  it's  unnecessary  for  us  to  ga  I 
can't  make  up  my  mind.  I  never  had  such  difficulty  in 
seeing  clearly  before.  Your  brother  was  so  quiet  and 
calm.  He  spoke  so  generously.  I  told  him  the  whole 
story.  How  I  was  forced  by  that  damned  Seth  to  go 
into  the  fort  And  how  I  was  forced  to  fight  Pshaw  I 
what" s  the  use  of  talking  ?  I've  told  you  all  this  aires  jy. 
Yet  he  listened  to  all  I  had  to  say,  and  as  I  made  each 
point  he  nodded  in  that  quiet  assured  way  of  bis— you 
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know.  I  think  be  undentood  and  was  wHtflfld. 
think  10— and  yet— if  •  no  lue,  I  cant  be  aure^  I « 
he'd  kwt  bla  temper  in  bia  tuual  headatrong  way. 
nndentand  bim  mbta  be  ia  like  that  But  be  did 
He  waa  very  calm. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  Wana,  it  seemed  to  me  that  t 
beard  my  stoiy  before^  toM  by  aome  one  elae^  pioba 
told  with  variationa  to  suit  tbemielvea.  It  seemed 
me  that — well,  be  was  only  listening  to  me  because 
had  ta  I  swear  I'd  give  ten  years  of  my  life  to  kn 
what  he  really  thinks.  Yes,  I  think  I'm  right  Oi 
away  from  here  we  are  safe.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  i 
braves  can  follow  us.  The  soldiers  will  see  that  n< 
leave  the  Reserves.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  best  to  get  aw 
It  can  do  no  narm,  and  it's  best  to  be  sure.  Still 
hour  and  three-quarters,"  he  finished  up,  again  referri 
to  his  watch. 

"Yes^  it  best  so,"  the  woman  said  in  reply.  S 
understood  the  condition  of  her  husband's  mind.  S 
saw  clearly  that  she  must  humour  him. 

Whatever  her  innermost  thoughts  may  liave  be 
she  made  her  replies  subservient  to  bis  humour.  S 
bad  listened  closely  to  his  account  of  his  interview  wi 
her  brother,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that  she  h 
formed  her  own  opinion,  and,  being  of  the  blood  of  ti 
chief,  she  probably  understood  him  better  than  tt 
whiteman  did.  But  whatever  she  really  thought  i 
word  of  it  escaped  her. 

Another  silencr  fell.  Again  it  was  the  man  wl 
broke  it 

"  That  Jim  Crow  is  very  active.  He  comes  and  go 
all  day.  He  interviews  Little  Black  Fox  whenever  ) 
pleases.  He's  a  two-faced  rascaL  Do  you  know,  it  wi 
be  who  brought  the  news  of  relief  to  the  farm.  An 
whafs  more^  be  came  in  with  the  soldiers.    I  alwa} 
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laem  to  see  him  about    Once  I  thought  he  wu  watch* 
Ing  my  movements.    I  wonder  why  ? " 

The  man  drooped  dejectedly  as  he  tried  to  unravel 
this  fresh  tangk  Why  was  Jim  Crow  shadowing  him  ? 
In  the  interesta  of  the  Indians?  Again  he  pulled  out 
his  watch.  And  the  woman  beside  him  saw  that  his 
hand  was  shaking  as  he  held  it  out  to  the  light  of  the 
stove; 

It  was  time  to  hitch  up  his  horses,  lie  saU.  Yet 
they  were  not  starting  until  dawn,  and  it  still  wanted  a 
full  hour  to  the  time. 

Wanalia  sat  upt  and  Nevil  moved  about  amongst 
the  litter  of  their  belongings.  There  was  coffee  on  the 
stove  and  food  on  the  table.  He  helped  himself  to 
both,  bolting  meat  and  drink  in  a  nervous,  hasty  manner. 
Wanaha  joined  him.  She  eat  sparingly,  and  then 
began  to  gather  their  goods  together. 

Neva  turned  to  her.  He  was  preparing  to  fetch  the 
liorses  which  were  picketed  out  on  the  prairie.  He 
was  hi  better  mood  now.  Action  restored  in  him  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence. 

"It  will  be  good  to  get  away,  my  Wana,"  he  said, 
for  a  moment  laying  one  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

The  woman  looked  up  into  his  mean  face  with  a 
world  of  love  in  her  profound  eyes. 

"  It  good  to  be  with  you— anywhere^  my  Nevil,"  she 
said,  in  Iter  quiet  way. 

And  the  man  turned  to  the  door. 

He  raised  the  latch  and  threw  it  open.  He  stood 
speediless.  A  panic  was  upon  him;  he  could  not 
move,  he  could  not  think.  Little  Black  Fox  was  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway,  and,  behind  him,  two  of  his  war- 
councillors  leaning  on  their  long,  old-fasiiioned  rifles. 

Without  a  word,  the  chief,  followed  by  his  two 
attendants,  stepped  within.    The  dow  was  closed  i^ain. 
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Then  Little  BIkIc  Fox  elgned  to  Wanaha  ibr  a  lig 
Theaquawtooktheoil'lampfiromaihelfaiidUtit  A 
the  didl,  yellow  nya  revealed  the  diaorder  of  the  plae 

The  chief  gased  about  him.  Hia  handaorae  fi 
waa  unmoved.  Finally  he  looked  into  tlw  face  of  I 
terror-stricken  renegade  NevU  was  tall,  but  he  « 
dwarfed  by  the  magnificent  carriage  and  niperb  figi 
of  the  savage. 

It  was  die  chief  who  was  the  first  to  speak.  1 
flowing  tongue  of  the  Sioux  sounded  mekxUous  in  t 
rich  tones  of  the  speaker's  voice.  He  spoke  withou 
touch  of  the  fiery  eloquence  which  liad  been  his  wt 
he  was  yet  the  untried  leader  of  his  race.  The  n 
seemed  to  haive  suddenly  matured.  He  was  no  lon| 
the  headstrong  boy  that  had  conceived  an  overwhelm) 
passion  for  a  white  girl,  but  a  warrior  of  his  race,  a  warr 
and  a  leader. 

"My  brother  would  go  from  bis  friends  ?  So?" 
said  in  feigned  surprise.    "And  my  sister,  Wanaha? 

"Wanaha  obeys  her  lord.  Whither  he  goes  i 
goes.    It  is  good." 

The  squaw  was  alive  to  the  position,  but,  unlOce  I 
white  husband,  she  rose  to  the  occaaion.  The  liangi 
manner  of  the  chief  was  no  more  haughty  than  h< 
She  was  blood  of  this  man,  and  no  less  royal  than  I 
Her  deep  eyes  were  alert  and  shining  now.  The  sava 
waa  dominant  in  her  again.  She  was,  indeed,  a  prino 
of  her  race. 

"  And  whither  would  they  go,  this  white  brother  a 
his  squaw  ? "  There  was  a  slight  irony  in  the  India 
voice. 

Again  the  squaw  answered. 

"We  go  where  whitemen  and  Indians  live  in  peac 

"  No  wbiteman  and  Indian  lives  in  peace  where 
goes." 
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•WteiBM.    The  iquaw  had  no  uiwer  r«Kiy.    But  the 
•««gj*de  hteuelf  found  hi.  tongue  ud  M.wLd 

u     -  ^  ""*"  *"**  whltenuuj't  anger  i«  pasKd."  he 
MM.    "Then  we  return  to  the  great  chief*  camp.- 
KnJTf/.r"''  ?\y«»«»«  chieftain',  eye*  aeemed  to 

"You  gok"  he  *ald  at  laat,  "becauae  you  fear  to  .toy 
ItU  not  the  whlteman  you  fear,  but  the  Indian  youhaw 
beta»yed.  Your  tongue  He.,  your  heart  He.  T^^ 
neither  brave  nor  .juawman.  Your  heart  1.  the  heart  of 
.  inake  that  U  fiUed  with  venom.  Your  brain  taUke 
ttemlre  ofthe  muikeg  which  suck.,  rack.  It.  victim, 
down  odertniction.  Your  Wood  1.  Uke  tl.e  watoof  a 
mo«)uito  Mrami^  poiwnou.  even  to  the  air  I  have 
eya. :  Ibave  ear..  I  learn  all  theM  thing.,  md  I  uy 
netting.  The  hunter  um.  a  poiwned  *We!l^  iJ 
matters  not  w  that  he  brings  down  hi.  quany.    But  his 

!!!2?!!*  ^  't'  "**•  '*''»^'  *"^  "ot  fo'  himself.    He 
desbo)^  It  when  there  1.  danger  that  he  shall  get  hurt 

to  iirt  m^'l^"'*"""''  ""*^  "d  you  have  sought 
Wanaha  suddenly  stepped  forward    Her  great  eyes 

blazed  up  into  her  brother**  ^^ 

"The  gr«t  chief  wrong,  my  man.    AH  he  ha.  done 

he  was  forced  to  do.    His  ha.  been  the  heart  to  hdj 

you.    His  has  been  the  hand  to  help  you.    His  ha. 

bMnthebnuntoplanforyou.    So.    The  othe«  come. 

Thqr  take  him  prisoner.     He  must  light  for  them 

"Then  if  he  fights  he  is  traitor.    So  he  must  die." 
Nevil  had  no  word  for  himself.    He  was  beyond 
wTi.  /'^       ^?  extremity  he  remembered  what 
i»«th  had  «id  to  him.    And  he  knew  now  that  Seth's 
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kaoiHadg*  of  the  Indiui  wu  giwter,  br  deipar,  thsi 
hk.  Thiiwuhii"dog'ichaiioeb''bathehadiiot  «v« 
the  privilege  of  a  ma. 

Tbe  ifoaf  of  hli  lot  did  not  itrike  him.  Crime 
which  he  had  been  guilty  of  had  nothing  to  do  with  hii 
preeeat  poaition.  InttMd,  he  stood  anaigned  for  i 
tfcadwiy  iriiidi  liad  not  been  Ma,  towaidt  the  one  mai 
to  whom  he  lud  ever  been  ikithiU. 

But  while  his  craven  heart  wilted  before  his  savagi 
Judge,  while  his  mind  wu  racked  with  tortures  of  sua 
pense^  and  his  scheming  brain  had  lost  its  power  of  con' 
centnition ;  while  his  limbs  shoolc  at  the  presentiment 
of  bis  doom,  his  woman  stood  fearless  at  his  side^  read} 
to  serve  him  to  (he  bitter  end,  ready  to  sacrifice  hersell 
if  need  be  that  his  wretched  life  might  be  savc  L 

Now  she  replied  to  her  brother's  diarge^  with  h« 
beautiful  head  erect  and  her  bosom  heaving. 

"Neman  is  coward  iriio  serves  you  as  he  has  served 
yon,"  she  cried,  her  eyes  confronting  her  brother's  witt 
all  the  fearless  pride  of  her  race.  "  The  coward  is  tlu 
other.  The  one  who  turns  upon  his  friend  and  helpe 
when  misfortune  drives." 

Tbe  words  stung  as  they  were  meant  to  sting.  An( 
something  of  the  old  headstrong  passion  leapt  into  tlu 
young  chiefs  heart    He  pointed  at  his  sister. 

"  Enough  I "  he  cried ;  and  a  movement  of  the  heac 
conveyed  a  command  to  his  attendants.  They  stepped 
Ibrward.  But  Wanaha  was  quidcer.  S'<e  met  thinn 
and,  with  upraised  hand,  waved  them  bacic  in  a  mannei 
so  imperious  that  t!iey  paused. 

"Little  Black  Fox  forgets!"  she  cried,  addiesMnf 
herself  to  her  brother,  and  ignoring  the  war-councillors 
"  No  brave  may  lay  hand  upon  the  daughter  of  ni) 
lather.  Uttie  Black  Fox  is  chie£  My  blood  is  hi: 
Uood.    By  the  laws  of  our  race  his  is  the  hand  thai 
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miut  itian;    The  daughtar  of  Big  Wdf  nvaltn    Ut 
iqy  brother  •tfOn." 

Aad  u  the  floiihed  qieddng  Waaaha  bowed  her 
head  In  token  of  tubmlMion.  But  for  all  hit  rage  the 
chief  was  no  slayer  of  hli  womenfolk.  The  ready- 
witted  woman  undeiMood  the  krfty  Indian  apirit  of 
her  brother.  She  nw  her  advantage  and  meant  to 
hold  It  She  did  not  know  iriiat  she  hoped.  She  did 
not  pauM  to  thfaik.  She  had  a  woman'i  dedre  to 
gate  time  only.  And  aa  the  saw  her  brother  draw 
back  she  felt  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  she  was 
mistress  of  the  situation. 

«  Sob"  she  went  on,  raising  her  head  again  and  proudly 
confinnting  the  angiy<«yed  youth, «  my  brother,  even  In 
his  wrath,  remembers  the  law  of  our  race;  Let  him 
think  further,  and  he  will  also  remember  other  things. 
Let  him  say  to  himself, '  I  may  not  slay  this  man  while 
my  sister,  Wanaha,  lives.  She  alone  has  power  to 
strike.  The  council  of  chiefs  muy  condemn,  but  she 
must  be  the  executioner.'  Sol  A.id  my  brother  will 
be  in  the  ri(^t,  for  Wanaha  Is  the  blood  of  Big  Wolf, 
and  the  wfalteman  Is  her  nusband." 

The  headstrong  chief  was  baffled.  He  knew  that 
the  woman  was  right  The  laws  of  the  Sioux  race 
were  as  she  had  said.  And  they  were  so  stringent 
that  It  would  be  dangerous  to  set  them  aside,  even 
diougfa  this  man's  death  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  council.  He  stood  Irresolute, 
and  Wanaha  added  triumph  to  her  tone  as  she  went  on! 

"So,  great  chief,  this  man's  life  is  mine.  And  l] 
Wsnaha,  your  sister,  refuse  to  t&ke  It  For  me  he 
is  free." 

But  Wanaha  In  her  womanish  enthusiasm  had  over- 
•hot  her  mark.  The  laws  were  strong,  but  this  wild 
•avage's  nature  was  as  untamed  and  fearlos  as  any 
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beast  of  the  field.    It  was  her  tone  of  triamph  tha 
undid  her. 

Little  Black  Fox  suddenly  whipped  out  a  loni 
hnnting  knife  from  his  belt  and  flung  it  upon  the  tabl 
with  a  great  clatter.  It  lay  there,  its  vicious,  gleamini 
blade  shining  dully  in  the  yellow  lamp  light 

"  See  I "  he  cried,  his  voice  thick  with  fuiy.    "  Hav 
your  rights  I    I  go.    With  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
come  again.    Then  I  slay!    Wanaha  shall  die  by  m; 
hand,  and  then  she  has  no  right  to  the  life  of  th 
whiteman  I " 


The  first  streak  of  dawn  lit  the  eastern  sky.  Tb 
hoTMS  were  gi|uing,  tethered  to  their  picket  rope 
within  view  of  the  log  hut  down  by  the  river.  Tb 
waggon  stood  in  its  place  at  the  side  of  the  building 
There  was  no  firelight  to  be  seen  within  the  building 
no  lamplight 

The  circle  of  silent  squatting  figures  still  held  thei 
wgil. 

As  the  daylight  grew  three  figures  emerged  from  thi 
woods  and  moved  silently  to  the  door  of  the  hut  Thq 
paused,  listening,  but  no  sound  came  from  within.  One 
much  taller  than  his  companions,  reached  out  and  raisei 
the  latch.  The  door  swung  open.  He  paused  agair 
Then  he  stepped  across  the  threshold. 

The  new-bom  day  cast  a  grey  twilight  over  th( 
interior.  The  man  sniffed,  like  a  beast  of  prey  scentinf 
the  trail  of  blood.  And  that  which  came  to  his  nostrili 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  passed  within  and  strode 
to  the  bedside.  He  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazin{ 
down  at  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  locked  ii 
each  other's  arms. 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  upon  the  calm  feature 
of  the  faces  so  closely  pressed  together.    There  was  m 
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Vity,  no  remone  in  his  hevt,  for  life  and  dead>  woe 
nwtten  which  touched  him  not  at  alL  War  was  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils. 

JPresently  he  moved  away.  There  was  nothing  to 
keep  him  there.  These  two  had  passed  together  to 
the  shores  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground.  They  had 
lived  and  died  together.  They  would— peAqw— awake 
together.    But  not  on  the  prairies  of  the  West 


The 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE  CAPITOLATION 

•'  I'D  like  to  know  how  it's  all  going  to  end." 

Mn.  Rickards  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  perplexity  and 
looked  helplessly  over  at  Ma,  who  was  placidly  knitting 
at  her  husband's  bedside.  The  farmirife's  bright  face 
bad  lost  nothing  of  its  comeliness  in  spite  of  the  anxieties 
through  which  sh^  had  so  recently  pamed.  Her  twinkling 
eyes  shone  cheerily  through  her  glasses,  and  the  ruddy 
freshness  of  her  complexion  was  still  fair  to  see.  A  line 
or  two,  perhaps,  had  deepened  about  her  mouth,  and 
the  greyness  of  her  hair  may  have  become  a  shade 
whiter.    But  these  things  were  hardly  noticeable. 

The  change  in  Rosebud's  aunt  was  far  more  pro- 
nounced. She  had  taken  to  herself  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  plains-folk  in  the  few  weeks  of 
her  stay  at  the  farm.  And  the  subtle  change  had 
improved  her. 

Rube  was  mending  fast,  and  the  two  older  womer 
now  spent  all  their  spare  time  in  his  company. 
Ma  looked  up  from  her  work. 
"Rube  an'  me  have  been  discussin'  it,"  she  said 
"Guess  we've  settled  to  leave  the  farm,  an'  buy  a  new 
place  around  some  big  dty.    I  don't  rightly  know  hon 
the  boy  '11  take  it    Y'  see,  Seth's  mighty  har^d  to  change; 
an'  he's  kind  o'  fixed  on  this  place.    Y'  see,  he's  young 
an'  Rube  an'  me's  had  a  longish  spelL    We'd  be  pleased 
to  take  it  easy  now.    Eh,  old  man  ? " 
394 
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Ma  gUnced  affectionately  at  the  mighty  figure 
filling  up  the  bed.    The  man  nodded. 

"  Y*  see,  things  don't  seem  hard  till  jron  see  yonr  old 
man's  blood  ninnin',"  she  went  on.  "Then — ^well,Iguess 
1  ain't  no  more  stummiclc  fer  fight  I'd  be  thankful  to 
God  A'fflighty  to  end  my  days  peaceful." 

Mrs.  Rickards  nodded  sympathetically. 

"You're  quite  wise,"  she  said.  "It  seems  to  me 
you've  earned  a  rest  The  courage  and  devotion  of  all 
you  dear  people  out  here  has  been  a  wonderful  educa- 
tion to  me.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Sampson,  I  never 
knew  what  life  really  meant  until  I  came  amongst  you 
alL  The  Uope^  and  love,  and  sympathy  on  this  prairie 
are  something  to  marvel  at  I  can  understand  a  young 
gill's  desire  to  return  to  it  after  once  Laving  tasted  it 
Even  for  me  it  has  its  fascinations.  The  claims  of 
civilization  fall  from  one  out  here  in  a  manner  that 
makes  me  wonder.  I  don't  know  yet  but  what  I  shall 
remain  for  awhile  and  see  more  of  it" 

Ma  smiled  and  shook  her  head  at  the  other's 
enthusiasm. 

"There's  a  heap  worth  living  lor  out  here,  I  guess. 
But " 

"  Yes.  I  know  what  you  would  say.  A  time  comes 
when  you  want  rest  for  mind  and  body-  I  wonder," 
Mrs.  Rickards  went  on  thoughtfully, "  if  Seth  ever  wants 
rest  and  pe:;ce  ?    I  don't  think  it    What  a  man ! " 

She  relapsed  into  silent  admiration  of  the  man  of 
whom  she  was  speaking.  Ma  noted  her  look.  She 
understood  the  different  place  Seth  now  occupied  in  this 
woman's  thoughts. 

"  But  I  was  not  thinking  about  the  affairs  of  this 
farm  and  the  Indians  so  much  as  something  else," 
Mrs,  Rickards  went  on  presently,  smiling  firom  Ma  to 
Rube  and  back  again  at  Ma. 
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Tlw  iarmwife  laid  her  knitting  aside.  She  under- 
stood the  other's  meaning,  and  this  was  the  first  mention 
of  it  between  them.  Even  Rube  had  turned  his  head 
and  his  deep-set  tyta  were  upon  the  "  fine  folk  lady." 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  Seth  and  Rosebud,"  she 
went  on  earnestly.    "  You  know  that  Rosebud " 

Ma  nodded. 

"Seth's  ter^le  slow,"  she  said  slyly. 

"  Do  you  think  he's " 

"  Sure."  The  two  women  looked  straight  into  each 
other's  eye?,  which  smiled  as  only  old  women's  eyes  can 
smile  when  they  are  speaking  of  that  whicL  is  the 
greatest  matter  of  their  lives. 

"I  know  how  she  regards  him,"  Mrs.  Rickards 
went  on.  "And  I  tell  you  frankly,  Mrs.  Sampson,  I 
was  cordially  opposed  to  it— when  I  came  here.  Even 
now  I  am  not  altogether  sure  it's  right  by  the  girl's  dead 
father— bat " 

"But ?"     Ma's    face  was  rerious  while  she 

waited  for  the  other  to  go  on. 

"But— but— well,  if  I  was  a  girl,  and  could  get  such 
a  man  as  Seth  for  a  husband,  I  should  be  the  proudest 
woman  in  the  land." 

"An'  you'd  be  honoured,"  put  in  Rube,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Rickards  laughingly  nodded. 

Ma  sighed. 

"Guess  Seth  has  queer  notions.  Mighty  queer. 
I  'low,  knowin'  him  as  I  do,  I  could  say  right  here  that 
that  boy  'ud  ask  her  right  ofli;  on'y  fer  her  friends  an' 
her  dollars.    He's  a  foolhead,  some."  \ 

Mrs.  Rickards  laughed  again. 

"In  England  these  things  are  usually  an  induce- 
ment," she  said  significantly. 

"  Seth's  a  man,"  said  Ma  with  some  pride.    "  Seth's 
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real  honest,  an'— «n',  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  it,  he's 
consequent  a  foolhead.  What's  dollars  when  folks  love  7 
Pshaw  I  me  an'  Rube  didn't  think  o'  no  dollars." 

"Guess  we  hadn't  no  dollars  to  think  of.  Ma," 
murmured  Rube  in  a  ponderous  aside. 

"Wal?  An'  if  we  had?"  Ma  smiled  defiandy  at 
her''oldmaa" 

"Wal,  mebbe  we'd  'a'  tho't  of  "em." 

The  farmwife  turned  away  in  pretended  disgust. 

"And  }rou  don't  think  anything  will  come  of  it?" 
suggested  Mrs.  Rickards,  tajcing  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Ma's  ejres  twinkled. 

"Ther*  ain't  no  sayin'."  she  said.  "  Mebbe  it's  best 
left  to  Rosie."  She  glanced  again  at  her  sick  husband. 
"  Y'  see,  men  mostly  has  notions,  an'  some  are  ter'ble 
slow.  But  they're  M  li'ble  to  act  jest  so^  ef  the  woman's 
tne  right  sort  Guess  it  ain't  no  use  in  old  folks  figgerin' 
out  fer  young  folks.  The  on'y  iiggerin'  that  counts  is 
what  they  do  fer  themselves." 

"  I  believe  3rou're  right,"  responded  Mrs.  Rickards, 
wondering  where  the  farmwife  had  acquired  her  fund  of 
worklly  wisdom.  Ma's  gentle  shrewdness  overshadowed 
any  knowledge  she  had  acquired  living  the  ordinary 
social  life  that  had  been  hers  in  England. 

Ma's  worldly  wisdom,  however,  was  all  on  the 
surface.  She  knew  Seth,  and  she  knew  Rosebud. 
She  had  watched  their  lives  with  loving  eyes,  prompted 
by  a  ficat  depth  of  sympathy.  And  all  she  had  seen 
had  owghther  that  both  were  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs,  and,  for  the  rest,  her  optimism  induced 
the  belief  that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end.  And  it 
was  out  of  this  belief  she  reassured  her  new-made 
friend. 

And  meanwhile  the  little  blind  god  was  carrying  on 
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Us  campaign  witfa  all  the  cunning  and  crashing  strategy 
for  wliich  he  is  Justly  renowned.  There  is  no  power  such 
as  hit  in  all  the  world.  What  he  sets  out  to  do  he 
accomplishes  with  a  blissful  disregard  for  circumstances. 
Where  obstacles  refuse  to  melt  at  his  advance  he 
adopts  the  less  comfortable  manner,  but  none  the  less 
effective,  of  breaking  through  them.  And  perhaps  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  some  such  course  in  the  case  of 
Seth  and  Rosebud.    Anyway,  he  was  not  beaten  yet 

The  last  of  the  refugees  had  left  the  farm.  Seth 
had  been  assisting  at  the  departure  of  the  various 
families.  It  was  a  sad  day's  work,  and  no  one  realized 
the  pathos  of  it  pore  than  the  silent  plainsman.  He 
had  given  his  little  all  to  the  general  welfare,  but  he  had 
been  incapable  of  saving  the  homes  that  had  been  built 
up  with  so  much  self-denial,  so  much  thrift.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  wish  the  folks  God-speed  with  an 
accompaniment  of  cheery  words,  which .  perhaps^  may 
have  helped  to  lighten  the  burden  of  some  of  them. 
And  the  burden  he  knew  was  a  heavy  one  in  all  cases, 
but  heavier  in  some  than  others,  fmr  Death  had  claimed 
his  toll,  and  at  such  a  time  the  tax  fell  doubly  heavy. 

It  was  over.  He  had  just  seen  the  last  waggon 
drop  below  the  horizon.  Now  he  turned  away  with  a 
sigh  and  surveyed  the  ruin  around  him.  He  walked 
from  place  to  place,  inspecting  each  out-building  with 
a  measuring  eye.  There  were  weeks  of  labour  before 
him,  and  all  labour  that  would  return  no  profit  It 
was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  r  sad  day's  work. 

But  he  was  not  given  to  maudlin  sentiment,  and  as 
he  inspected  each  result  of  the  si^e  he  settled  in  his 
mind  the  order  of  the  work  as  it  must  be  done.  A 
set-back  like  this  had  only  a  stimulating  effect  on  his 
spirit  The  summer  lay  before  him,  and  he  knew  that 
by  winter  he  could  have  everything  restored  to  order. 
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At  the  barn  he  nude  t'  e  hones  snug  for  the  night, 
and  then,  taking  ''p  his  favourite  position  on  the  oat-Un 
at  the  open  doorway,  lit  his  pipe  for  a  quiet  think.  He 
wu  wholly  responsible  while  Rube  was  ill. 

And  sitting  there  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  he  was  presently  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  light 
footsteps.  It  was  an  unusually  gay  voice  that  greeted 
him  when  he  looked  up,  and  eyes  that  were  brighter, 
and  more  deeply  violet  than  ever. 

Had  he  given  thought  to  these  things  he  might  have 
realized  that  there  was  something  artificial  in  Rosebud's 
manner,  something  that  told  of  unusual  excitement 
going  on  in  her  bosom.  But  then  Seth,  with  all  his 
keenness  in  other  things,  was  not  the  cleverest  of  men 
where  women  were  concerned.  Ma's  opim'on  of  him  was 
wonderfully  accurate, 

"Oh,  Seth,  I  just  came  to  tell  you  I  Fancy,  no 
sooner  is  one  excitement  over  than  another  b^ins. 
I've  just  learned  that  Ifa  and  Rube  are  going  to  give 
up  this  farm.  We  are  going  further  west,  out  of  the 
Indian  territory,  and  Rube's  going  to  buy  a  new  farm 
near  some  dty.   Just  fancy.   What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

For  once  Seth  seemed  taken  aback.  His  usual  im- 
perturbable manner  forsook  him,  and  he  stared  at  the 
girl  in  unfeigned  astonishment  This  was  the  last  thing 
he  had  expected. 

"We're  quittin'  the  farm  ?"  he  cried  incredulously. 

"Thafs  precisely  it,"  Rosebud  nodded,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  other's  blank  manner. 

"Gee!    I  hadn't  tho't  of  it" 

The  giri  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  Seth,  after  smiling 
faintly  in  response,  relapsed  into  serious  thought 
Rosebud  eyed  him  doubtfully  for  some  moments. 

"You're  not  glad,"  she  said  presently,  with  a  wise 
little  nod.    "You're  not  glad.    You  don't  want  to  go. 
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You  love  this  place  and  all  you've  helped  to  make  I 
Iknow.    SodoL" 

The  man  nodded,  and  his  dark  face  grew  graver. 

"  This  ia  our  home,  Isn't  it  I "  the  girl  continned,  aft< 
a  pause.  "  Just  look  round.  There's  the  new  bam. 
remember  when  yaa  and  Rube  built  It  I  used  to  hoi 
the  wood  while  you  sawed,  and  made  you  angty  becaui 
I  always  tried  to  make  you  cut  it  crooked— and  nev< 
succeeded.  I  was  veiy  small  then.  There's  the  old  ban 
We  use  It  for  cows  now,  don't  we?  And  do  yc 
remember  when  you  pulled  down  the  old  granary,  an 
built  the  new  one  in  the  shape  of  an  elevator  ?  And  d 
you  remember.  Ma  wouldn't  speak  to  us  for  a  whol 
day  because  we  ipuUed  the  old  henroost  to  pieces  an 
esUblished  the  hogs  there?  I  remember,  she  said 
was  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  having  the  smell 
old  things  so  near  the  house.  And  now  we're  going  t 
leave  it  aU.  We're  farmers,  jwn't  we,  Seth  ?  And  noi 
Rube  Is  going  In  for  cattle." 

"Cattie?" 

"Yes.  But  I'd  rather  that  than  another  grain  fan 
after  this  one;  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  lilke  anothe 
grain  farm  so  well  as  this." 

Rosebud  seated  herself  at  Seth's  feet,  with  her  baci 
to  him  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face.  She  wa 
dressed  in  a  simple  dark  gown  that  made  her  look  ver 
frail  Her  golden  hair  was  arranged  in  a  great  loos 
knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  from  which  several  unrul; 
strands  had  escaped.  Seth  noted  these  things  evei 
though  his  eyes  wandered  from  point  to  point  as  sh< 
indicated  the  various  objects  she  was  drawing  hi 
attention  to. 

"  Ye^  it  is  home,  sure,  Rosie,"  he  said  at  last,  as  shi 
waited  for  his  answer.  "  Yes,  if  s  home,  sure;  Youn 
an'  mine." 
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There  wu  a  long  ptme.  Rosebud  leant  agalnat 
Seth'a  kneet ;  and  presently  she  raised  one  arm  till  her 
elbow  retted  npon  tliem.  Then  she  supported  her  head 
upon  her  hand. 

"But  I  think  ifs  right  to  go;  Ma  and  Rube  are 
getting  old.  They  want  /est  Rube's  got  a  goodish 
bit  of  capital,  too,"  she  went  on,  with  an  almost  childish 
assumption  of  business  knowledge.  "  And  so  have  you. 
Now  how  much  will  buy  a  nice  ranch  7  " 

The  girl  had  faced  round  and  was  gazing  up  into 
Seth's  face  with  all  the  bland  innocence  -f  childhood  in 
her  wide  open  eyes.  The  gravity  she  beheld  there  was 
profound, 

"Wal,  I'd  say  mostly  around  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Y'  see,  stockin'  it's  heavy.  But  Rube  wouldn't 
think  o'  that  much.  Mebbe  he'd  buy  a  goodish  place 
an'  raise  the  stock  himself.  I  'lows  it's  a  money-makin' 
game— is  stock.    It's  a  good  biz." 

Seth  had  gained  some  enthusiasm  while  he  spoke, 
aod  the  girl  was  quick  to  notice  the  change. 

"I  believe  you  re  begrinning  to  fancy  the  notion,"  she 
said,  with  a  bright  flash  of  her  eyes. 

"Mebbe." 

Seth's  reply  was  half  shamefaced.  Rosebud  removed 
her  arm  from  his  knees  and  turned  away,  idly  drawing 
vague  outlines  upon  the  dusty  ground  with  her  forefinger. 
She  was  smiling  toa  It  was  partly  a  mischievous 
smile,  and  yet  there  was  something  very  nervous  about 
it  She  was  thinking,  thinkings  and  found  it  very  hard 
to  say  what  she  wanted  to. 

"  I  wonder  if  you'd  help  me  to  do  something  I  want 
to  do  vtry  much?"  she  asked  at  last.  "Something 
veiy,  very  particular?" 

"Why,  sure,"  was  the  ready  answer.  "Thafs  how 
it's  alius  bin." 
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"Yoilkiioir.  If s  always  been  llln  dut  Battbb 
b  lomething  mnch  harder."  Roaebnd  imllad  a  little 
wistfully  into  the  strong  iace  above  her. 

"You  ken  gamble  on  me." 

"Of  course  I  can.    Iknowtfaat" 

Another  silence  fell  The  girl  continued  to  draw 
outrageous  parallelograms  in  the  dust  Seth  smoked 
on,  waiting  for  her.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
were  shining  athwart  the  golden  bead  wbkh  his  dark 
eyes  were  contemplating. 

"You  see,  I  want  to  buy  Rube  and  Ma  the  finest 
ranch  in  Montana,"  she  saM  at  last  "You  aee,  I've 
got  lots  of  money,"  she  went  on,  laughing  nervously. 
"  At  least  I  shall  have.  I'm  rather  selfish,  too^  because 
I'm  going  to  live  with  them,  always,  you  know.  And 
I'd  like  to  live  on  a  ranch.  You  see,  Rube  could  own 
it,  and  you  could  be  foreman  and  partner.  And — and 
I  could  be  partner  toa  Quite  a  business  arrangement 
You  see.  Rube  and  you  would  work.  Thaf  s  yoat  share 
of  the  ca{rital.  I  should  only  find  the  money,  and  do 
nothing.  You  see?  I  talked  it  over  with— er— some 
one^  and  they  said  that  was  quite  a  business  arrange- 
ment, and  thought  I  was  rather  clever." 

Seth  removed  his  pipe  and  cleared  his  throat 
Rosebud  had  not  dared  to  look  at  him  while  putting 
forward  her  scheme.  Her  heart  was  beating  so  loudly, 
that  it  seemed  to  her  he  must  hear  it 

"Wal,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  not  a  bad  notion  in 
aways,  Rosie.  Ther's  jest  the  matter  o'  mjrself  wrong. 
I  'lows  you'd  make  a  han'some  return  to  Rube  an'  Ma, 
sure.  Guess  you  needn't  to  figger  on  me  though.  I'll 
stand  by  this  old  farm.  I  ken  work  it  single-handed. 
An'  I  kind  o'  notion  the  neches  around  here  somewaya," 

"  But  we  couldn't  do  without  you." 

Seth  shook  his  head.      And  as  she  bdield  the 
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nxnremeat,  Roaebud'a  lips  quiveied,  and  a  little  impatieiit 
fimrn  dmr  her  brows  together.  She  felt  like  shaldng 
hifli  for  his  stupidity. 

"Well,  I'm  just  going  to  do  i^Seth.  And— and  I'm 
ionry  I  said  anything  to  you  about  it  I  shall  buy  it 
for  Rube  without  telling  him.    And  you'U  help  me  ? " 

"Surt" 

"Quite  sure?" 

"Nothin*  more  certain." 

The  girl's  impatience  had  passed.  A  demure  smile 
had  replaced  the  irown,  as  she  stared  out  at  the  flaming 
western  sky.  Presently  she  went  on  with  a  great 
assumption  of  calmness. 

"  I'm  in  a  bit  of  a  difficulty,  though.  You  see,  I  want 
to  do  the  thing  at  once^  and  I  can't  because  I  haven't 
got  the  money  yet  I  want  to  know  if  there  isn't  some 
means  of  arranging  it  You  see  I  only  have  a  certain 
inccmie  at  present  Later  on,  I  shall  get  the  whole 
fortune.  It's  that  silly  business  about  getting  it  when 
I'm  married.  And,  of  course,  I'm  not  married  yet. 
ami?" 

"Na" 

Rosebud  felt  a  desperate  desire  to  run  away.  But 
she  had  never  realised  how  difficult  Seth  was  before. 
His  uncompromising  directness  was  enough  to  upset 
any  one,  she  told  herself! 

"  Well,  I  must  raise  the  money  now.  You  see,  now." 

"  Can't  be  done.  You  see,  rhe  dollars  ain't  yours  till 
you  marry.  Mebbe  they'll  never  be  yours.  Mebbe  you 
won't  never  marry.  I  guess  evety  female  don't  alius 
marry.    No^  can't  be  done,  I  guess." 

"  No— a  I  never  looked  at  it  like  that  before.  No. 
The  money  isn't  mine,  is  it  ?  So^  of  course,  I  can't  do 
it    Oh,  Seth,  I  am  disappointed!" 

The  girl's  face  had  droiq)ed,  and  there  was  something 
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almost  tngk  In  her  tone.  Seth  heard  the  tone  an 
it  imote  his  heart,  and  made  him  long  to  take  h( 
in  hit  arms  and  comfort  her.  He  hated  himself  for  whi 
be  had  said. 

"Whjr,  little  Rosie."  he  said  genUy,  'I  was  on' 
jest  lookin'  straight  at  it  Guess  them  dollars  is  youi 
If  s  jest  a  questioa  o'  gettm'  married." 

The  girl  had  turned  away  again.  The  sky  was  fai 
darkening,  and  a  deep  greyness  was  spreading  froi 
the  east    And  now,  without  turning,  she  said  quietly- 

"  Ye%  I  must  get  married.  But  there's  no  one  wan 
to  marry  me." 

Seth  drew  a  deep  breath  and  stirred  uneasily. 

There  was  another  long  pause  while  Rosebud  n 
silently  and  undonsdously  listening  to  the  thumping  ( 
her  own  heart  and  Seth  tried  hopelessly  to  relight 
pipe  in  which  all  the  tobacco  had  burnt  out 

Suddenly  Rosebud  faced  round.  The  growing  darl 
ness  concealed  the  deep  flunh  which  had  now  take 
possession  of  her  cheeks,  and  spread  even  ;o  brow  an 
throet 

"But  I  do  want  that  money,  Seth,"  she  said  In  a  lo 
tone.  "  And— and— you  said— you  promised  you  woul 
help  me." 

There  was  a  sharp  sound  of  an  empty  pipe  falling  t 
the  ground,  "wo  rough  strong  hands  were  suddeni 
thrust  out  and  rested  in  a  steady  grasp  upon  the  girl 
rounded  shoulders.  They  slid  their  way  upwards  unt 
her  soft  cheeks  were  restli^  in  their  palms. 

Rosebud  felt  her  face  lifted  until  she  found  hetse 
gazing  into  the  man's  dark  eyea  which,  in  the  darknes 
were  shining  with  a  great  love  light  Her  lids  droope 
before  such  passkmate  intensity.  And  her  heai 
thrilled  with  rapture  as  she  listened  to. his  rougl 
honest  words. 
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^^t^  «^  y««  A»t  J«t  Inow  whrt  ytm-w 
ffik  J^2  "«"*  ««^  r«.  »«*  «»«rl  CM?jU 
iwpit  MywitiMemMimlMnrgoiM^u'IdoiitmMa 
••  yooTl  ew  fcfglv.  me;  TWt  oD'y  one  w»y  I  ken 
help  you.  Uttle  gd.  Teto't  right  Teln't  honeetl 
know,  but  I  gum  I'm  weak-kneed  "bout  things  now. 
I  low  you  that  bed  I  jert  wMt  to  marry  you.  Gueii 
rve  loved  you  right  along.  I  loved  you  when  I  picked 
you  up  in  theie  arms  nigh  levea  yean  aga  I  loved 
you  «iien  I  bandaged  up  that  goUen  head  o'  youn. 
An  rve  k>ved  you— ever  since.  Rosie,  gal,  I  Je»t  don't 
know  what  I'm  .ayin'.    How  ken  I?    I'm  daft-jert 

ST  !!.  J"^  ?'  ^'•-  ^'"^  ''*«**  to  ^  ""OOMt  by  yott 
l-ve  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  you— but  I  jeat  can't  no 
longer, 'coa  Ilove  you " 

But  he  abrupUy  rdeaied  her,  and  blindly  groped  on 
tte  pvund  fmr  hU  pipe.  He  had  suddenly  rea.-zed  that 
bis  uticos,  his  words  were  past  aU  foigiveness. 

He  (Ud  not  find  his  pipe.  Rosebud  was  kneeling  up 
now,  and.  a.  he  stoooed.  his  head  came  into  contact 

Zfcf^  '"^f  *"•*"*  W«  wnu  were  about  her 
•l^htfigurei  and  he  WM  crushing  her  to  his  breast  ina 
passionate  embrace. 

«  Oh,  God  I    I  love  you,  Rosie  I "  he  cried,  with  all 

«cuiS^   '"^  "'  '''"   '"^  '"•»   •"  *« 

^H^  JTuf'!?  to  »^ :  W«  UP»  sought  hers,  soft 
and  wm.  He  kissed  her  again  and  agaia  He  bad 
no  words.    Hfa  whole  soul  was  crying  out  for  her.    She 

r^*  u  f°u  1  *"  •"*"*"«  ''*'  *«  •"■*  ■«»»•  Cost 
wnat  it  might  afterwards  she  was  his  for  this  one  delirious 
moment 

«H.!!!L^*uf  **"*".*  J*"***  »"  *«»  •'»*%•  R««on 
M  ne  realized  the  enormity  of  his  offence. 
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"  Child— little  Rosie,"  he  cried  brokenly, "  I'm  en 
What— what  have  I  done  ? " 

But  Rosebud  did-notgofrom  himas  hehadexpec 
she  would  She  did  not  stir.  Her  face  was  hid 
from  him,  and  he  could  not  see  the  anger  be  expei 
to  read  there.  She  answered  him.  And  her  am 
was  meek— very,  very  humble. 

"You've  let  go  of  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  vc 
"  And— and  I  was  so  comfortable — so— so-^»ppy ! ' 
"Happy?" 

She  was  in  his  arms  agua  Night  had  fallen 
all  was  stnL  No  words  were  spoken  between  them 
many  minutes.  Those  rapturous  moments  were  tl 
alone,  none  could  see,  none  could  know.  At  lengt 
was  Rosebud  who  looked  up  from  the  fullow  of 
breast  Her  lovely  eyea  were  shining  even  in 
darkness. 

"Seth— dear— you  will  help  me'   Youwllben 
partner  in  the  ranch?" 

And  the  man's  answer  came  with  a  ring  of  < 
happiness  in  his  vmce. 

"Yes,  Rosie,  gal-^  you'll  make  it  partners  f 
life." 

And  somehow  when  he  came  to  look  back  on  t 
moments  Seth  never  quite  realised  how  it  all  < 
about — this  wondrous  happiness   that  was  his. 
then— yes,  perhaps,  he  was   "ter^ble   slow,"  as 
Sampsoo  had  said. 
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